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CHAPTER    I 


At  St.  George's 


ON  January  1,  190 — ,  the  number  of  private  soldiers 
in  the  Regular  Army  was  228,323.  On  January  2 
it  was  228,324.  The  addition  to  the  military  strength 
of  the  country  was  occasioned  by  the  acceptance  of 
myself  as  a  recruit. 

It  is  some  years  ago  now,  but  I  remember  the  cir- 
cumstances in  connection  with  my  enlistment  as  well 
as  if  they  had  happened  yesterday.  Indeed,  one  does 
not  forget  such  things  easily.  I  was  standing  oppo- 
site St.  Martin's  Church,  and  trying  to  summon  up 
sufficient  courage  to  enter  St.  George's  Barracks  and 
interview  the  authorities  there,  when  a  stout  sergeant, 
with  a  brick-red  complexion  and  a  rosette  of  ribands 
fluttering  from  his  cap,  bore  down  upon  me.  As  he 
drew  alongside,  he  halted,  flicked  an  imaginary  spot 
of  dust  off  his  belt,  and  looked  at  me  in  a  detached 
manner. 

"  Fine  afternoon  ?  "  he  observed. 

"  Beautiful." 

*  6 
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"  Just  the  day  to  join  the  Army  ?  " 

"  I'll  think  about  it." 

The  sergeant  shook  his  head. 

"  No  good  doing  that.  Better  come  along  now, 
or  else  you'll  be  too  late.  From  what  I  can  see  of  it, 
there  won't  be  an  Army  much  longer." 

"  Why  ?  " 

"  Government.  They're  all  for  reducing  numbers. 
Bless  my  soul,  there'll  be  nothing  but  Boy  Scouts  soon !  " 

I  hesitated  for  a  moment.  Then,  struck  by  his  ex- 
pression, I  turned  to  the  warrior. 

"  Look  here,   can't  we  go  somewhere  and  talk  ?  " 

The  sergeant  nodded  affably. 

"  Just  going  to  suggest  it  myself.  There's  a  saloon 
bar  across  the  way  nice  and  handy  for  St.  George's 
Barracks.  Good  beer  there,  too.  Let's  step  over  and 
settle  the  business.  My  name's  Sergeant  Watson. 
Heard  of  me,  I  expect  ?  " 

"  Not  yet." 

"  Odd.  There  was  a  bit  about  me  in  the  news- 
papers last  week.  I  gave  evidence  against  a  deserter 
at  Bow  Street.     Not  literary  yourself,  perhaps  ?  " 

"  No." 

"  Thought  you  might  be.  We  get  all  sorts  in  the 
Army.  But  it's  no  good  standing  here  talking.  Let's 
walk  on." 

This  was  just  what  I  wanted  to  do,  for  we  seemed 
to  be  attracting  curious  glances  from  small  boys  and 
cabmen.  Accordingly,  with  my  military  friend  lead- 
ing the  way,  I  stepped  across  the  road  and  entered  the 
public-house   he   recommended.     Here,    when   we   had 
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found  a  quiet  corner,  and  he  had  tossed  off  a  glass  of 
brandy  as  though  it  were  so  much  milk,  the  veteran 
became  communicative. 

Recruiting  sergeants,  as  a  class,  are  not  remarkable 
for  complete  accuracy  when  endeavouring  to  impress 
upon  eligible  candidates  the  advantages  of  a  military 
career.  In  their  anxiety  to  earn  the  enlistment  fee 
(which  ranges  from  a  shilling  to  a  sovereign) — or  per- 
haps in  their  zeal  to  attract  plenty  of  aspirants — they 
are  rather  accustomed  at  such  times  to  draw  the  long 
bow.  While  the  Londoner  or  townsman  seldom 
swallows  all  that  he  is  told,  the  country  lad,  on  the 
other  hand,  generally  gives  ready  credence  to  the  most 
exaggerated  statements  imaginable.  The  airy  promise  of 
a  smart  uniform,  a  horse  to  ride,  and  a  sword  to  wield, 
together  with  unlimited  money  to  spend,  exercises  an 
hypnotic  effect  upon  such  a  youth.  There  is  a  story  of 
how  a  couple  of  well-set-up  yokels,  fresh  from  the 
plough-tail,  were  once  persuaded  to  join  a  cavalry 
corps  by  the  positive  assurance  of  a  Trafalgar  Square 
warrior  that  it  had  openings  just  then  for  an  adjutant 
and  quartermaster. 

Sergeant  Watson  was  a  typical  specimen  of  the 
branch  to  which  he  belonged.  His  business  was  to 
■pet  recruits.  Accordingly,  he  blew  the  trumpet  and 
fcanged  the  drum  in  a  right  lusty  fashion. 

"  Everybody  ought  to  join  the  Service,"  he  declared, 
slapping  his  chest  and  twirling  his  moustache.  "  Look 
at  me.  I've  done  twenty-one  years  with  the  Colours, 
and  got  two  medals  and  a  pension.  I  wouldn't  call 
Andrew  Carnegie  my  uncle !     Best  bit  of  work  I  ever 
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did  was  to  take  the  Queen's  shilling.  Soldiering  is  a 
fine  life.  Lots  of  money,  lots  of  beer,  and  lots  of  girls. 
Chance  of  seeing  the  world,  too.  No  anxieties.  Ra- 
tions, lodging,  clothing  and  education,  with  doctors 
and  chaplains  simply  chucked  at  you  !  And  if  you  die, 
a  first-class  funeral,  with  a  band  and  firing-party. 
Better  than  being  a  civilian.  Now,  what  about  joining 
my  own  corps  ?  " 

"  Which  is  that  ?  " 

"  The  Cumberland  Light  Infantry,"  returned  the 
sergeant,  as  though  he  were  its  commanding-officer. 
"  I'm  pally  with  the  colonel,  and  can  fix  you  up  there 
at  once.     Fine  regiment.     Only  two  or  three  vacancies." 

Since  I  did  not  know  one  regiment  from  another, 
and  the  sergeant  seemed  to  make  such  a  point  of  it,  I 
fell  in  with  the  suggestion.  My  object  was  to  enlist, 
and  the  sooner  the  preliminaries  were  settled  the  better. 
An  approving  nod  met  the  announcement. 

"  That's  the  way  to  talk.  Let's  step  round  to  the 
barracks,  and  see  the  poultice- wallah." 

"  Poultice-wallah  ?  " 

"  Doctor.  Sometimes  they're  called  the  Linseed 
Lancers,  and  sometimes  they're  called  the  Castor  Oil 
Dragoons.  It  depends  how  chummy  you  are  with 
them." 

St.  George's  Barracks  have  now  been  replaced  as  a 
recruiting  depot  by  handsome  new  premises  in  White- 
hall. When  I  joined  the  Army,  however,  they  were 
the  chief  centre  for  enlistment  in  London.  More  in- 
adequate or  unsatisfactory  buildings  could  scarcely 
have  been  imagined.     They  appeared,  indeed,  purposely 
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designed  to  quench  any  martial  ardour  at  the  outset. 
An  atmosphere  of  gloom  and  discomfort  hung  over 
them.  Everything  was  dark  and  dingy  and  depressing. 
My  heart  sank  into  my  boots.  If  I  could  have  done  so, 
I  would  have  turned  back.  But  it  was  too  late  now. 
Accordingly,  I  followed  the  sergeant  across  the  square 
to  a  small  office  on  the  ground  floor,  where  a  civilian 
clerk,  reading  a  newspaper,  was  sitting  at  a  desk.  This 
individual  looked  up  as  we  entered,  and  nodded  affa- 
bly to  my  companion. 

"  Hallo,  copped  another  mug,"  he  observed.  "  Where 
did  you  find  him  ?  " 

"  Not  so  much  lip  !  "  returned  the  sergeant.  Then  he 
took  a  document  from  a  cupboard  and  handed  it  to 
me. 

"  This  is  an  attestation-paper.  I'm  going  to  write 
down  your  answers  to  the  questions.  Say  '  Yes  '  or 
'  No  '  to  each  of  them." 

The  list  was  a  searching  one,  and  demanded  precise 
information  on  a  considerable  number  of  points.  Alto- 
gether, there  were  nineteen  of  them.  In  addition  to 
giving  my  name,  age,  religion,  and  last  employment, 
I  had  to  say  if  I  had  ever  been  in  prison  or  served  in 
the  Army.  Some  of  my  replies  were  not  strictly 
correct.  Still,  I  must  have  answered  the  questions 
satisfactorily,  for  when  he  came  to  the  last  of  them, 
the  sergeant  folded  up  the  document,  and  then  put  on 
his  cap. 

"  Medical  inspection  next.     Come  along." 

I  went  into  an  adjoining  room,  where  half  a  dozen 
other  men  were  undressing  under  the  supervision  of  a 
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corporal.  My  companion  eyed  them  with  evident 
disapproval. 

"  Any  of  you  chaps  had  a  bath  this  year  ?  "  he  de- 
manded. "  If  so,  you  don't  look  like  it.  Corporal 
Smith,  take  'em  away  and  drown  'em.  They  mustn't 
see  the  doctor  like  that.  Get  your  clothes  off,"  he 
added  to  me.     "  Everything  except  your  shirt." 

I  obeyed  the  command,  and  then  sat  down  on  a  form. 
After  a  couple  of  minutes  another  sergeant  appeared 
and  beckoned  to  me. 

"  Come  on,  cully,"  he  said.     "  Off  with  your  shirt." 

Stark  naked,  and  feeling  rather  self-conscious,  I 
followed  the  new-comer  into  the  next  room.  It  was  a 
large,  bare  apartment,  with  a  couple  of  uniformed  mili- 
tary doctors  sitting  at  a  table.  At  their  side  was  a 
soldier  clerk.  The  other  occupants  were  three  men  in 
the  same  state  of  nature  as  myself. 

The  doctor  who  examined  me  was  a  business-like 
person.  In  a  couple  of  minutes  I  had  been  sounded  and 
measured  and  weighed,  and  the  particulars  recorded. 
My  physical  development  proving  satisfactory,  my 
eyesight  was  then  tested,  and  I  had  to  estimate  the 
number  of  dots  exposed  on  a  series  of  cards  held  at  vari- 
ous distances  from  me.  The  whole  system  was  rather 
rough  and  ready,  the  great  idea  apparently  being  to  get 
it  over  and  done  with  as  quickly  as  possible.  Conse- 
quently, it  is  often  pure  luck  if  a  man  passes  or  not.  I 
remember  one  candidate  being  refused,  on  the  ground 
that  his  chest  measurement  was  only  thirty  inches. 
The  next  day  he  went  to  Chatham,  where  he  was 
promptly    accepted,    his    chest    measurement    having 
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mysteriously  expanded  by  two  inches  on  the  journey. 
I  do  not  know  what  it  would  have  been  if  he  had  gone 
to  Glasgow. 

Speaking  generally,  enlistment  for  the  British  Army 
is  open  to  any  one  who  is  not  more  than  twenty-five, 
or  less  than  eighteen  years  of  age  ;  and  whose  height 
is  at  least  five  feet  four  inches,  with  a  proportionate 
chest  development  and  weight.  Several  thousands  of 
"  specials,"  however  (that  is,  men  failing  to  come  up  to 
these  standards),  are  accepted  every  year,  in  the  hope 
that  a  course  of  drill  and  gymnastics  will  overcome  any 
deficiency  in  respect  of  inches.  It  is  also  necessary 
that  recruits  shall  have  good  teeth,  be  unmarried,  and 
produce  a  reference  as  to  character.  So  far  as  possible, 
a  man's  wishes  are  met  with  regard  to  the  particular 
corps  which  he  wishes  to  join.  It  often  happens, 
though,  that  certain  regiments  are  temporarily  closed  to 
recruiting,  while  others  are  in  special  want  of  men  to 
fill  vacancies  caused  by  discharge  to  the  Reserve.  In 
these  instances  it  becomes  necessary  for  the  recruiting 
sergeant  to  direct  the  candidate's  choice.  He  sel- 
dom has  much  difficulty  in  this  matter,  for  the  average 
individual  presenting  himself  for  enlistment  scarcely 
knows  the  difference  between  one  corps  and  another. 
There  is  a  story,  indeed,  to  the  effect  that  a  man  once 
applied  to  join  the  51st  Battery  of  the  Royal  Field 
Artillery  because  he  wanted  to  be  near  his  brother,  who 
was  in  the  52nd. 

After  the  medical  examination  was  finished,  those 
of  us  who  had  successfully  passed  the  doctor  went  back 
to  put  on  our  clothes.     When  we  were  ready,  a  cor- 
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poral  conducted  us  to  the  "  reception  room."  This 
was  of  the  most  dreary  and  depressing  nature  imagin- 
able. It  was  a  bare,  cheerless  room,  with  an  uncar- 
peted  floor,  dirty,  whitewashed  walls,  a  wooden  table, 
and  a  couple  of  forms.  The  only  other  article  of  fur- 
niture was  a  huge  coal-box.  On  the  walls  there  was 
nothing  but  a  recruiting  placard  and  an  aggressive 
notice,  headed  "  Fines  for  Drunkenness." 

The  corporal  surveyed  us  with  obvious  dissatis- 
faction.    Evidently  something  had  annoyed  him. 

"  You're  a  bright  lot  of  beauties,"  he  said.  "  If 
I  had  my  way  I'd  take  you  out  and  lose  you.  I  suppose 
there's  not  one  of  you  would  stand  me  a  drink  ?  Thought 
so.  Ugh  !  The  Army's  getting  worse  every  day.  Well, 
you'll  all  come  back  here  at  eleven  o'clock  to-morrow 
morning,  to  be  sworn  in.  Anybody  who  wants  to  can 
sleep  here  to-night.     I'll  be  round  again  presently." 

"  Don't  we  get  any  dinner?  "   enquired   somebody. 

"  The  only  thing  you're  likely  to  get  is  a  thick  ear !  " 
was  the  withering  response.  ^j 

"  Pleasant,  affable  person  that,"  remarked  th^* 
man  sitting  next  to  me,  as  the  corporal  left  us.  "  Hurts 
him  to  be  civil." 

I  glanced  round  the  room  and  took  stock  of  my 
comrades-in-arms.  There  were  about  a  dozen  of  them 
altogether.  The  majority  were  fairly  well  dressed, 
but  two  or  three  looked  a  little  ragged.  Some  of  the 
company  were  obviously  labourers.  Others  might 
have  been  clerks,  or  shopmen.  From  their  appearance, 
it  was  impossible  to  tell.  Nor  did  we  talk  much,  for  I 
think  we  were  all  feeling  a  little  subdued.     However,^ 
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we  questioned  one  another  as  to  the  branches  of  the 
Service  we  were  joining.  Most  of  us  had  enhsted  for 
the  Infantry.  The  Cumberland  Regiment  appeared 
specially  popular,  and  no  less  than  five  of  us  were  pros- 
pective members  of  it.  One  battalion,  I  learned,  was 
stationed  in  India,  and  another  at  the  Curragh. 

What  is  it  that  makes  recruits  enlist  ?  The  reasons 
are  many,  and  vary  with  the  individual.  Some  (and 
perhaps  the  largest  proportion)  join  the  Army  for  the 
sake  of  employment ;  some  from  a  desire  to  see  foreign 
countries  ;  some  to  escape  an  uncongenial  mode  of  life  ; 
and  some  because  they  possess  pronounced  military 
inclinations.  As  a  rule,  it  is  these  latter  who  develop 
into  the  best  soldiers,  and  who  win  promotion  quickest. 

With  reference  to  this  matter,  the  latest  official  return 
on  the  subject  has  some  curious  statistics  concerning 
the  previous  trades  and  professions  of  those  who  have 

I  sought  the  field-marshal's  baton,  which  is  popularly 
peld  to  form  part  and  parcel  of  the  celebrated  "  free 
tit  "  served  out  to  the  rank-and-file.  Evidently  all  is 
psh  that  comes  to  the  recruiting-sergeant's  net  now- 
adays. Thus,  among  the  aspirants  for  military  glory  en- 
^jrolled  during  the  past  year  there  were  forty  ex-school- 
Jbaasters,  fifteen  medical  students,  nine  chemists,  six 
electricians,  and  three  engineers  ;   together  with  sundry 

Khotographers,  clerks,  surveyors,  agents,  and  draughts- 
len.     The  list  even  includes  one  actor.     No  doubt, 
there  is  some  tragedy  of  disappointment  lurking  behind 
is  last  case.     Still,  if  the  histrionic  genius  could  not 
get  an  engagement  in  civil  life,  he  is  sure  to  get  one  in 
e  field,   should  he  chance  to  go  on  active  service. 
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Perhaps  this  occurred  to  him  when  he  took  the  momen- 
tous step  of  becoming  a  private  soldier  ! 

While  we  were  talking,  the  corporal  came  back,  a 
sheet  of  paper  in  his  hand. 

"  Still  here  ?  "  he  said,  evidently  surprised  that  we 
had  not  yet  deserted.  "  Answer  your  names  as  I  call 
them :  Harris,  Roberts,  Smith,  Bingham,  Merrick ; 
you're  all  for  the  Cumberlands.  God  help  the  regi- 
ment !  Jones  and  Parker — Garrison  Artillery.  You'll 
wish  you  were  dead  before  you've  been  in  it  a  week  ! 
Macdonald — Gordon  Highlanders.  Why  don't  you 
choose  a  corps  that  wears  trousers  ?  Abbott — Royal 
Engineers.  The  colonel  will  have  a  fit  when  he  sees  you. 
Bailey,  Morris,  and  Gunn — 2nd  Dragoons.  I  suppose 
you  think  yourselves  too  smart  for  the  Infantry.  Per- 
haps you're  fond  of  riding,  though.  Well,  I  hope 
you're  fond  of  grooming  dirty  horses.  That's  what 
you'll  do  most  of.  Any  of  you  chaps  want  to  know  the 
way  to  the  canteen  ?  Ugh  !  Teetotallers,  aren't  you  ? 
Thought  as  much.  Now  you  can  push  off.  Be  here 
again  at  nine  o'clock,  though,  if  you're  going  to  sleep 
in  barracks." 

As  he  left  the  room,  banging  the  door,  a  quiet-looking 
man  next  to  me  introduced  himself. 

"  My  name's  Merrick,"  he  said.  "  Care  to  come 
out  for  a  walk  ?     There's  plent}^  of  time." 

"  Certainly.  I'm  Bingham.  You're  joining  the  Cum- 
berlands, aren't  you  ?  Do  you  know  anji^hing  about 
the  regiment  ?  " 

"  Never  heard  of  it.  I  expect  it's  as  good  as  any 
other,  though." 
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We  went  out  for  a  walk  together,  and  spent  part  of  the 
evening  in  the  gallery  of  a  music-hall.  While  we  were 
coming  back  to  St.  George's  my  companion  told  me 
something  of  his  history.  It  was  rather  a  curious  one. 
He  had  been  a  medical  student,  but  had  failed  to  pass  his 
final  examination.  Thereupon  his  father  had  shipped 
him  off  to  Canada.  Disliking  the  country,  he  had  re- 
turned to  England,  as  deck-hand  on  a  cattle  boat. 
For  a  few  months  he  had  been  in  a  City  office.  His 
father  had  then  given  him  £50  and  a  passage  to  New 
Zealand.  Going  ashore  at  Marseilles,  he  had  missed  the 
ship.  As  another  one  was  not  due  for  a  fortnight,  he 
went  to  Monte  Carlo.  There  he  had  lost  all  his  money 
at  the  tables. 

"  How  did  you  get  back  ?  "  I  enquired. 

Merrick  smiled  reminiscently. 

"  Walked.  Took  six  months  on  the  job.  Supported 
myself  teaching  English.  Landed  in  London  yesterday 
with  half-a-crown.  Ran  across  our  friend.  Sergeant 
Watson,  this  afternoon.  He  swore  I  was  cut  out  for  a 
colonel.     That's  why  I'm  here." 

This  was  Merrick's  story.  I  do  not  suppose  it  was 
entirely  true.     However,  it  was  no  business  of  mine. 

At  the  barrack-gate  we  met  our  friend,  the  sergeant, 
who  took  us  upstairs  to  a  large  room  that  resembled  a 
casual  ward.  It  was  lit  by  a  couple  of  dimly  burning 
gas-jets,  and  contained  no  furniture  beyond  a  number 
of  iron  bed-cots.  They  were  hard  and  narrow,  and 
covered  with  dingy  brown  blankets,  the  mattress  and 
pillow  being  stuffed  with  straw.  Most  of  them  were 
already  occupied. 
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"  Take  your  pick,"  said  Sergeant  Watson.  "  They're 
all  equally  comfortable." 

"  Please,  what  time  do  we  get  up  in  the  morning  ?  " 
enquired  a  recruit. 

"  Half-past  six,  my  lad.  I'll  come  and  fetch  you 
your  shaving  water,  and  the  colonel  will  bring  you 
your  coffee.     If  you  want  anything  else,  just  ring  for  it." 

Then  chuckling  ponderously  to  himself,  the  sergeant 
left  the  room,  locking  the  door  behind  him. 


CHAPTER   II 
Sworn  In 

CONTRARY  to  my  expectations,  I  slept  soundly 
that  night.  At  what,  however,  appeared  to  be 
daybreak,  I  was  awakened  by  a  tremendous  din  pro- 
ceeding from  the  barrack-square.  The  shrill  screaming 
of  fifes,  and  the  piercing  notes  of  a  bugle,  mingling  with 
hoarse  words  of  command  and  the  shuffling  of  many 
footsteps  made  further  sleep  impossible.  We  sat  up  in 
bed,  and  looked  at  one  another  enquiringly.  As  we  did 
so,  the  door  opened  and  Sergeant  Watson,  clad  in  his 
shirt  and  trousers,  stood  on  the  threshold.  He  carried 
a  shaving  brush  in  one  hand,  and  lathered  his  face  briskly 
while  he  addressed  us. 

"  Now,  my  young  gentlemen  soldiers,"  he  called  out 
in  a  voice  that  could  have  been  heard  in  Trafalgar 
Square,  "  what  all  this  ?  Half-past-six,  and  you're  still 
snoring.  Rise  and  shine  !  The  colonel's  compliments, 
and  will  you  get  up,  or  do  you  want  him  to  come  and 
shift  you  by  the  scruff  of  the  neck  ?  Please  yourselves. 
That's  his  message.  My  liver  and  lights !  Borit 
you  hear  me,  or  won't  you  hear  me  ?  Are  you  deaf,  or 
are  you  in^a^trance  ?     Which  is  it  ?     Give  it  a  name. 
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Get  off  to  the  wash-house,  the  lot  of  you,  and  scrub 
yourselves.  Then  come  back,  and  clean  the  room. 
Quick's  the  word  !  '* 

"  Please,  sir,  when  do  we  have  breakfast  ?  "  enquired 
somebody. 

"  Whenever  you  like  to  pay  for  it,  my  lad.  There's 
a  five-course  breakfast  served  in  the  dry-canteen  at 
seven  o'clock.  The  adjutant  is  cooking  the  ham  and 
eggs.  If  any  of  you  young  gentlemen  have  forgotten  to 
bring  your  cheque  books  I'll  lend  you  a  bob  a  head. 
You'll  have  to  give  me  back  fifteen  pence,  though,  when 
you  draw  your  pay.     Don't  forget." 

With  such  financial  methods,  no  wonder  the  sergeant 
looked  so  fat  and  prosperous.  However,  nearly  every- 
body accepted  his  terms,  and  he  walked  round  the  beds 
dropping  a  coin  into  outstretched  hands. 

"  You'll  draw  a  day's  pay  when  you've  taken  the 
Oath  of  Allegiance,"  he  continued.  "  Harris,  my 
young  Oxford  college  friend,  do  you  know  what  an 
oath  is  ?  " 

"  Too  sanguinary  true,  I  do  !  " 

"  H'm,  what's  your  religion,  my  lad  ?  '* 

"I'm  not  particular." 

"  No,  but  the  chaplain  is.  Where  did  you  go  on 
Sundays  ?  "  | 

"  Fishing  generally." 

"  Well,  you'll  go  somewhere  else  if  you're  not  careful. 
I've  put  you  down  Church  of  England.  Remember 
that.     What  are  you,  Merrick  ?  "  "J 

"  Christian  Scientist." 

"  Never  heard  of  it.     If  you're  not  Church  of  England 
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or  Roman  Catholic,  you'll  have  to  be  Wesleyan.  No 
fancy  religions  in  the  Army.  Now  be  off  and  wash 
yourselves.  Afterwards  make  up  the  beds  and  clean 
out  the  room.     At)  ten  o'clock  fall  in  on  the  square." 

"  What  for  ?  "  enquired  Harris. 

"  Because  you're  told  to.  Obedience  is  the  first 
duty  of  a  soldier.     Don't  forget  it." 

As  he  passed  my  bed  the  sergeant  stopped  and 
beckoned  to  me. 

"  If  I  were  you,"  he  observed  confidentially,  "  I'd 
nip  across  to  the  public  bath-house  in  Orange  Street, 
just  outside  the  gate.     You  can  get  hot  water  there." 

Together  with  Merrick,  who  joined  me,  I  acted  on  the 
suggestion.  I  was  glad  I  did  so,  too,  for  a  preliminary 
glance  at  the  barrack  arrangements  did  not  incline 
me  to  try  them.  The  accommodation,  which  the 
authorities  provided  in  an  underground  dungeon,  would 
have  been  condemned  at  sight  by  any  sanitary  inspector. 
It  consisted  of  a  row  of  unpleasant-looking  zinc  baths, 
filled  with  tepid  water  of  the  colour  and  appearance  of 
pea  soup. 

After  a  wash  and  a  shave,  Merrick  and  I  had  some 
breakfast  at  a  coffee-stall.  Then  we  returned  to  St. 
George's  and  helped  the  others  clean  up  the  barrack- 
room.  It  was  some  time  before  this  was  done  to  the 
satisfaction  of  a  young  corporal  who  had  been  sent  to 
superintend  the  process.  However,  he  was  graciously 
pleased  to  dismiss  us  about  nine  o'clock." 

"  Wait  till  you  get  to  your  regiments,"  he  said. 
'*  If  you  don't  clean  out  a  room  better  than  this  you'll 
be  sorry  you  joined  the  Army." 
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"  All  right,  colonel,"  said  Merrick,  winking  to  a 
comrade. 

"  None  of  your  lip,  young  fellow-my-lad !  And 
no  back- answers,  either." 

A  few  minutes  before  ten  Sergeant  Watson  assembled 
us  on  the  barrack-square,  and  announced  that  the 
time  had  come  to  take  the  Oath  of  Allegiance.  For  this 
purpose  we  followed  him  to  the  orderly-room,  where  a 
magistrate  conducted  the  ceremony.  It  was  not  an 
impressive  one.  Having  marshalled  us  in  a  line,  the 
sergeant  handed  everybody  a  Testament,  and  then 
saluted  the  magistrate. 

"  All  ready,  your  worship." 

The  magistrate  nodded  in  abstracted  fashion,  and 
put  on  his  spectacles.  For  half-a-minute  he  stared  at 
us  without  speaking,  as  though  we  were  curiosities. 
Then  he  held  up  his  hand. 

"  Listen  to  me.  '  All  you  men  here  do  make  oath 
that  you  will  be  faithful  and  bear  true  allegiance  to  his 
Majesty,  his  heirs  and  successors,  and  that  you  will  as  in 
duty  bound  honestly  and  faithfully  defend  his  Majesty, 
his  heirs  and  successors,  and  all  generals  and  officers 
set  over  you.  So  help  you,  God  ! '  Say  '  so  help  you, 
God  ! '  and  kiss  the  book.  Take  'em  away,  sergeant, 
and  send  in  another  batch." 

From  that  moment  we  ceased  to  be  civilians,  and 
became  duly  accepted  soldiers  of  the  regular  forces,  and 
as  such  entitled  to  all  the  privileges  and  penalties  attach- 
ing to  the  position.  To  improve  the  occasion,  our 
friend  the  sergeant  harangued  us  solemnly  in  this 
fashion  directly  we  left  the  room: 
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"  Pay  attention.  Now  that  youVe  been  sworn  in 
you're  soldiers.  Don't  forget  it.  For  the  next  seven 
years  you'll  have  all  the  advantages  of  the  Army  I 
told  you  about  yesterday.  If  you  desert  or  give  back- 
answers  to  officers  and  non-coms,  you'll  get  cells  as  sure 
as  God  made  green  apples.  Harris,  my  lad,  I  can  see 
you  picking  oakum  and  doing  shot-drill.  You've  just 
the  face  for  it.  Stand  steady  when  I  talk  to  you,  you 
son  of  a  gun.  This  is  your  last  day  here.  Some  time 
to-morrow  you'll  join  your  regiments.  For  to-night 
you  can  sleep  in  barracks.  Robinson,  if  you  stare  at 
the  colonel  like  that  you'll  know  the  meaning  of  sudden 
death  !  Look  to  your  front,  man.  Hold  your  head  up. 
I  haven't  dropped  a  sovereign  on  the  gravel.  Merrick, 
my  Eton  College  chum,  take  your  hands  out  of  your 
pockets.  The  drill-instructor  will  have  something  to 
say  to  you  before  you're  much  older.  Come  to  my 
office  at  eleven  o'clock,  the  lot  of  you,  and  draw  the 
money  you  haven't  earned.     God  save  the  King  !  " 

No  second  bidding  was  required.  Punctually  to  the 
moment,  we  turned  up,  and  received  one  shilling  and 
sixpence  per  head.  Sergeant  Watson  handed  over  the 
sum  with  the  air  of  a  private  benefactor.  He  rather 
gave  us  the  impression,  indeed,  that  the  money  was 
coming  out  of  his  own  pocket.  However,  he  did  not 
forget  to  first  deduct  what  he  had  advanced.  The 
balance,  accordingly,  that  he  actually  parted  with  was 
very  small. 

"  You'll  have  another  one  and  six  to-morrow,"  he 
said.  "  Free  of  income-tax,  too.  Don't  spend  it  all 
at  once.     Put  it  in  the  bank,  and  live  on  the  interest. 
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Be  here  again  this  afternoon,  and  I'll  give  you  your 
marching-orders.  I'm  just  going  off  to  the  War  Office 
now,  to  have  a  chat  with  the  Army  Council." 

Then  he  slapped  his  tunic,  cocked  his  cap  over  his 
eye,  twirled  his  moustache,  and  swaggered  jauntily 
across  the  square  to  the  sergeants'  mess. 

I  spent  an  hour  at  a  public  library  that  happened  to 
be  near  at  hand.  When  I  got  back  to  St.  George's  I 
found  several  fresh  arrivals  in  the  reception-room. 
Business  appeared  to  be  brisk  that  morning,  and  every 
half -hour  or  so  new  members  joined  the  party.  They 
were  of  all  sorts  and  conditions,  some  of  them  obviously 
down  on  their  luck,  and  others  of  a  superior  stamp. 
The  average  age  was,  perhaps,  twenty  ;  but  one  or 
two  could  not  have  been  sixteen.  It  was  astonishing 
that  these  latter  should  have  been  brought  into  barracks. 
Recruiting  sergeants,  however,  are  paid  by  results. 
They  get  a  fee  for  every  candidate  accepted,  and  there  is 
no  knowing  where  the  doctors  will  draw  the  line.  In 
connection  with  this  matter  a  case  was  reported  the 
other  day  of  a  deserter  whom  the  London  police  had 
captured.  Struck  by  his  youthful  appearance,  the 
magistrate  enquired  his  age.  On  learning  that  it  was 
fifteen  years  and  seven  months,  he  remanded  him  to 
the  Children's  Court. 

About  one  o'clock  a  satisfying  and  inexpensive  meal 
was  served  in  the  canteen.  When  it  was  over,  a  cor- 
poral came  in  and  ordered  us  to  scrub  the  tables.  As 
soon  as  this  was  done,  he  set  us  to  work  polishing  the 
windows.  Then,  having  discovered  that  we  still  had 
some  money  left,  he  produced  a  pack  of  cards  and  in- 
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vited  us  to  play  nap.     He  was  a  good-humoured  person, 
with  a  red  nose  and  a  twinkhng  eye. 

"  Come,  come,  my  noble  sportsmen,"  he  said,  dex- 
terously shuffling  the  pack,  "  don't  be  bashful.  Try 
your  luck.  Break  the  bank.  Every  fourpence  you  win 
is  a  pot  of  beer.  Who  says  a  hand  ?  The  old  firm. 
No  cod  !  Haven't  I  met  some  of  you  at  Monte  Carlo  ? 
Percy,  my  young  college  friend,  if  that's  your  name, 
oblige  me  by  mounting  sentry  at  the  door  and  give  us 
the  tip  when  you  see  the  orderly-officer." 

Several  of  my  comrades  accepted  the  invitation 
and  in  a  few  minutes  the  game  was  in  full  swing.  While 
it  proceeded,  the  corporal  waxed  discursive  upon  military 
life.  He  was  a  man  of  experience,  and  had  served  all 
over  the  world.  According  to  his  account,  the  career 
awaiting  us  was  one  of  unparalleled  luxury  and  interest, 
with  no  work  and  large  financial  rewards. 

"  Ever  shot  any  niggers  ?  "  enquired  somebody. 

"  Dozens,"  returned  our  informant,  without  hesita- 
tion. "  That's  what  I  got  this  for,"  he  added,  pointing 
to  a  good-conduct  stripe  on  his  left  arm.  "  Won  it  in 
India.  Wish  I  was  there  now.  I  had  to  leave,  though. 
A  princess  fell  in  love  with  me." 

t"  Why  ?  " 
*'  My  fatal  beauty  !     Now  then,  any  more  sportsmen 
re  to  cut  in  ?  " 

At  three  o'clock  a  summons  came  from  the  sergeant 
for  those  of  us  who  were  joining  the  Cumberland  Regi- 
ment to  assemble  at  the  orderly-room.     When  we  met 
him  there  he  announced  the  decision  of  the  authorities. 
"  These  are  your  marching-orders,"  he  said,  consult- 
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ing  an  official  memorandum.  "  Pay  attention.  Smith, 
Bingham,  Harris,  Merrick,  and  Roberts,  you  all  go  to 
the  Curragh.  Lucky  young  devils  !  Quite  a  pleasure 
resort  in  winter.  You'll  leave  Paddington  at  8-45 
this  evening.  Corporal  Jarrett  will  show  you  the  way, 
and  see  that  you  don't  take  the  wrong  turning.  Be 
ready  by  half-past  seven." 

Although  I  did  not  know  it  at  the  time,  in  thus  de- 
spatching us  to  headquarters  direct,  the  authorities  were 
adopting  an  unusual  course.  The  almost  invariable 
practice  is  for  recruits  to  spend  a  preliminary  three 
months  at  a  depot,  and  not  to  join  their  battalion  until 
they  have  first  been  trained  in  drill  and  gymnastics. 
The  colonel  of  the  Cumberlands,  however,  must  either 
have  regarded  us  as  specially  desirable  acquisitions  to  his 
regiment,  or  else  he  must  have  been  short-handed. 

Corporal  Jarrett,  the  non-commissioned  officer  ap- 
pointed to  accompany  us  on  our  travels,  was  the  in- 
dividual whose  acquaintance  we  had  made  that  after- 
noon in  the  canteen.  As  the  hour  struck,  he  bustled 
up,  full  of  beer  and  importance,  and  collected  the 
party  together.  It  was  a  wet,  cold  night,  with  a 
drizzling  rain  and  a  howling  wind,  when  we  fell  in  on 
the  barrack-square.  After  a  few  minutes.  Sergeant 
Watson  appeared  and  gave  us  a  last  word  of  friendly 
counsel : 

"  Keep  a  stiff  upper  lip,  and  always  remember  you 
wear  the  King's  uniform.  Never  be  late  for  parade, 
or  give  back-answers  to  non-coms.  They  don't  like  it. 
Obey  orders  at  the  double,  and  when  you've  finished 
one  job  ask  for  another.     Somebody's  sure  to  oblige 
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you.  Learn  to  drill,  learn  to  shoot,  and  keep  out  of 
hospital,  the  canteen,  and  the  guardroom.  If  you 
do  this  long  enough,  you  may  get  as  far  as  lance-corporal. 
There's  no  knowing.  Form  fours.  Left  turn  !  Good- 
bye, and  good  luck  !  " 

We  raised  a  faint  cheer,  and  then  tramped  off  through 
the  wind  and  slush  towards  Paddington.  By  the  time 
we  got  there  we  were  soaked,  for  the  rain  was  falling 
in  torrents.  Corporal  Jarrett,  who  was  a  man  of  re- 
source, took  us  into  a  waiting-room,  where  a  big  fire  was 
burning,  and  produced  a  bottle  of  whisky  and  a  glass 
from  the  depths  of  his  pocket. 

"  Who  says  a  penn'orth  ?  "  he  enquired. 

We  all  said  a  penn'orth,  and  were  promptly  given  a 
liberal  measure,  for  the  corporal  had  generous  instincts. 
When  the  bottle  was  empty  he  led  us  to  the  train,  where 
we  were  locked  into  a  third-class  compartment. 

The  journey  was  a  long  and  uncomfortable  one.  I 
had  bought  a  paper  at  the  bookstall,  but  the  carriage 
was  so  ill-lighted  that  it  was  impossible  to  read.  For 
the  first  hour  the  corporal  snored  loudly.  Then  he 
woke  up  and  began  to  sing.  The  ditty  had  a  refrain, 
in  which  we  were  bidden  to  join.  I  forget  what  it  was 
called,  but  it  was  of  a  pathetic  description  and  referred 
to  the  death  of  a  soldier.  I  do  not  know  why  he  died. 
Merrick,  however,  suggested  that  perhaps  he  had  heard 
Corporal  Jarrett  singing. 

Somewhere  about  three  o'clock  in  the  morning  we 
reached  Holyhead.  The  wind  had  freshened  consider- 
ably, and  a  strong  gale  was  blowing.  It  augured  un- 
pleasantly for  the   cross-channel  voyage   that  awaited 
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us.  Our  hearts  sank  as  we  saw  the  heaving  waters. 
Corporal  Jarrett  alone  preserved  his  jaunty  air. 

"  Once  aboard  the  lugger,  and  the  girl  is  mine  !  " 
he  said,  stepping  across  the  gangway.  "  Is  my  cabin 
ready,  admiral  ?  " 

The  steward  whom  he  addressed  spat  contemptuously 
over  the  side  of  the  harbour. 

"  You  and  your  cabin  !  "  he  growled.  "  A  deck 
passage  is  all  you  chaps  will  get." 

This  was  the  case.  We  had  to  spend  the  whole 
night  in  the  rain  and  wind  without  any  sort  of  shelter. 
To  add  to  our  discomfort,  the  passage  was  exceptionally 
rough.  However,  it  came  to  an  end  at  last,  and  a 
few  minutes  after  eight  we  reached  Dublin.  From  North 
Wall  Harbour,  where  we  landed,  we  had  to  walk  to  the 
railway  station,  to  catch  the  train  for  Newbridge. 
With  our  white  faces,  and  air  of  sea-sickness,  we  must 
have  presented  a  very  woebegone  appearance,  for,  as 
we  stood  on  the  platform,  a  stout,  prosperous-looking 
individual  came  up  and  spoke  to  us. 

"  Recruits,  aren't  you  ?  Thought  so.  Got  a  son 
in  the  Army,  myself.  Feel  like  having  some  breakfast  ? 
I'll  stand  it.     Bring  your  men  along  here,  corporal." 

The  stranger  proved  a  good  Samaritan,  if  ever  there 
was  one,  and  furnished  us  all  with  an  excellent  meal 
in  the  refreshment-room.  Under  its  exhilarating  in- 
fluence, we  soon  recovered  our  spirits,  and  felt  much 
more  cheerful  when  the  time  came  to  start. 


CHAPTER    III 


Joining  the  Colours 


AT  Newbridge,  which  is  the  station  for  the  Curragh 
Camp,  we  were  met  by  a  smart,  but  somewhat 
supercihous,  young  colour-sergeant  of  the  Cumberlands. 
As  we  fell  in  on  the  platform  he  ran  a  critical  and  dis- 
approving eye  over  us. 

"  Cheer,  oh  !  *'  said  Corporal  Jarrett,  handing  him  an 
envelope  full  of  documents.  "  This  is  the  little  lot. 
Straight  from  St.  George's.  None  of  'em  done  a  bunk 
yet.  If  you'll  give  me  a  receipt  I'll  sling  my  hook  and 
go  back  by  the  next  train." 

The  colour-sergeant  lifted  his  brows  scornfully. 

"  God  bless  my  soul !     What  do  you    call  'em  ?  " 

"  Party  of  recruits." 

"  Recruits  ?  More  like  scarecrows  !  Where  did  you 
find  'em  ?  They  look  as  if  they  had  come  out  of  a 
casual  ward  !  I  never  saw  such  a  horrible  mob.  Are 
they  the  latest  London  pattern  ?  Ugh  !  The  adjutant 
will  have  a  fit." 

This  was  scarcely  fair.  No  doubt  we  were  not  at  our 
best.  But  there  were  extenuating  circumstances.  We 
had  been  travelling  all  night ;    we  had  had  a  rough 
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voyage.  We  were  muddy  ;  we  were  unwashed  ;  and 
we  were  unshaven.     Also,  we  were  all  very  tired. 

"  Answer  your  names,"  was  the  next  command. 
"  Roberts  !  " 

"  Here,  Mister." 

"  Say  colour-sergeant  when  you  speak  to  me.  Har- 
ris !  " 

"  Colour-sergeant." 

"  What  is  it  ?  " 

Harris  scratched  his  head. 

"  You  told  me  to  say  colour-sergeant." 

"  Are  you  a  drivelling  idiot  ?  Now  you  other  three — 
Bingham,  Merrick,  and  Parker.  That's  right.  Here's 
your  receipt,  corporal.     You  needn't  wait." 

"  Good-bye,  you  chaps,"  said  Corporal  Jarrett.  "  Be 
good  !  " 

"  Come  along,"  said  the  colour-sergeant,  turning  on 
his  heel. 

From  Newbridge  to  the  Curragh  Camp  the  distance 
was  about  three  miles.  They  were  Irish  ones,  and  most 
of  the  road  was  uphill.  We  did  not  hurry,  but  walked 
along  at  an  easy  pace.  It  was  a  beautiful  morning, 
with  a  warm  sun  and  a  soft  wind,  and  I  felt  much  better 
for  the  fresh  air.  After  the  first  ten  minutes,  too,  our 
companion,  whose  name  was  Douglas,  dropped  his 
martinet-like  attitude  and  began  to  talk  to  us  as  though 
we  were  human  beings. 

"  Parker,  Harris  and  Roberts  are  to  go  to  *  A '  Com- 
pany," he  said.  "  You  other  two,  Bingham  and  Mer- 
rick,   are   posted   to    *C.'     I'm   your   flag." 

"  Flag  ?  " 
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Yes.  That  means  colour-sergeant.  You've  a  lot 
to  learn.  I  keep  the  accounts  and  give  you  your  pay — 
when  there  is  any  for  you." 

I  pricked  up  my  ears  at  the  announcement. 

"  Don't  we  always  get  it,  then  ?  " 

Colour-sergeant    Douglas    smiled    enigmatically. 

"  That  depends." 

"  What  sort  of  place  is  the  Curragh  ?  "  asked  Merrick. 

"  Rotten.  All  drill  and  route-marching.  No  life. 
We'll  move  to  Dublin,  though,  in  April.  It's  much 
better  there.  Next  autunan  the  battalion  will  be  sent  to 
Aldershot." 

"  When  do  we  go  to  India  ?  "   enquired  Roberts. 

"  Not  being  at  the  War  Office,  can't  say.  Perhaps 
next  trooping  season.  Perhaps  never.  We're  down 
for  foreign  service,  though.  But  it  may  be  South 
Africa." 

"  I'd  like  to  shoot  some  niggers  !  "  declared  Roberts. 

"  You'll  have  to  learn  to  hit  a  target  first." 

After  walking  a  couple  of  miles  evidences  of  military 
occupation  began  to  present  themselves.  From  time 
to  time  we  passed  little  groups  of  soldiers  who  looked  at 
us  curiously  ;  and  once  we  caught  a  glimpse  of  a  cavalry 
squadron  skirmishing  across  some  fields.  The  sound  of 
bugle  calls  continually  split  the  air  ;  and  every  now  and 
again  the  brisk  rattle  of  musketry  could  be  heard  in 
the  adjoining  woods.  Presently  we  had  to  draw  aside 
and  clamber  up  a  bank,  as  an  infantry  battalion  swept 
along  the  road.  With  the  sun  glinting  on  their  bayonets, 
and  the  band  at  their  head,  crashing  out  a  rousing  march, 
they  made  a  stirring  spectacle. 
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"  Field-day,"  said  our  companion.  "  Plenty  of  *em 
here." 

In  a  few  minutes  more  we  reached  the  entrance  to  the 
camp.  It  looked  rather  like  a  small  wooden  town 
perched  on  the  top  of  a  hill.  At  intervals  along  the  crest 
stood  a  number  of  one-storied  huts,  with  others  stretching 
behind  them  in  parallel  rows.  Further  off  were  three 
or  four  larger  buildings  of  brick  ;  and  a  clock-tower 
occupied  a  commanding  position  towards  the  extreme 
end. 

As  we  plodded  up  the  path  a  burly  man  in  a  sergeant- 
major's  uniform  came  out  of  the  first  hut  and  stopped 
us  with  a  peremptory  gesture. 

"  What  have  you  got  there  ?  "  he  enquired,  looking  at 
our  guide. 

"  Squad  of  recruits,  sir." 

The  sergeant-major  shook  his  head.  Then  he  frowned 
heavily. 

"  Recruits  ?  If  you're  recruits,  men,  I  do  not  like 
you.  Lord  love  a  duck  !  I  do  not  like  the  look  of  you 
at  all.  By  heaven,  I  don't !  But  fetch  'em  along  to  the 
orderly-room,  colour-sergeant.     The  colonel  is  waiting." 

The  orderly-room  was  a  detached  hut,  furnished  after 
the  fashion  of  an  office.  Seated  at  a  baize-covered  table, 
smoking  a  cigar  and  reading  a  newspaper,  was  a  short, 
bald  man,  with  a  brick-red  complexion  and  a  moustache 
like  a  piece  of  cotton  wool.  He  seemed  good-tempered, 
however,  and  nodded  affably  as  we  were  ushered  into 
his  presence. 

"  Well,  sergeant-major,  what's  all  this  ? 

"  Party  of  recruits,  sir.     Just  arrived." 
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Colonel  Gunning  put  down  his  paper  and  looked  up 

I  with  interest. 
"  Oh  yes.     We  had  a  telegram  about  them  from 
London.     So  you've  come  to  join    the  Cumberlands. 
Well,  I  hope  you'll  get  on  all  right.      Do  your  duty  and 
you'll  never  regret  being  in  the  Army.      I'm  afraid," 

(he  added,  his  glance  wandering  over  us  and  noting  our 
travel-stained  appearance,  "  you've  had  a  rough  cross- 
ring.  Not  in  a  hurry  for  another  sea  voyage,  eh,  what  ? 
Tired  and  hungry,  too,  perhaps  ?  You'd  like  some 
dinner,  wouldn't  you  ?  Take  'em  away,  sergeant-major, 
and  see  that  they  have  a  good  meal.  Remember,  no 
work  of  any  sort  until  to-morrow." 
^  After  the  chilling  reception  allotted  us  by  his  sub- 
ordinates, this  one  of  the  colonel  was  a  pleasant  con- 
trast. We  felt  quite  cheered  up,  and  left  the  room  with 
a  better  opinion  of  ourselves. 

IB    As  we  stood  outside  in  the  sunshine  wondering  what 

l^vas  going  to  happen  next,  Serjeant-Major  Randall  sud- 

I^Henly  lifted  up  his  voice. 

H    "  Bugler  !  "  he  bellowed. 

V^M    A  diminutive  urchin,  who  was  playing  marbles  with 

^^tnother  youth  at  the  back  of  the  hut,  sprang  forward, 
bugle  in  hand,  and  stood  to  attention. 

»    "Yessir?" 

v^m  "  Sound    *  A '    and    *  C '    Company    orderly    corpor- 

The  lad  drew  himself  up  to  his  full  height  of  four  feet 
nothing,  puffed  out  his  cheeks,  and  emitted  a  series  of 
piercing  blasts.  Almost  at  the  same  moment  two  lance- 
corporals  came  running  round  the  corner.     When  he 
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had  handed  us  over  to  them  the  sergeant-major  stalked 
majestically  away. 

The  huts  of  "  C  "  Company,  to  which  Merrick  and  I  be- 
longed, were  in  "  F  "  lines.  They  were  erected  on  a  ridge 
at  the  further  end  of  the  camp  and  formed  a  separate 
block.  The  one  to  which  we  were  conducted  resembled 
all  the  others.  It  was  a  long  narrow  room,  with  about 
twenty  iron  bed-cots  standing  against  the  walls.  Between 
them  were  a  couple  of  trestle-legged  tables  and  forms. 
At  the  head  of  each  cot  was  a  rifle,  fixed  in  a  rack,  and 
above  it  was  a  shelf  to  hold  the  occupant's  kit.  Depend- 
ing from  hooks  under  the  shelf  hung  an  assortment  of 
straps  andbelts  that  gave  the  place  rather  the  appearance 
of  a  harness  store.  A  peat  fire  burned  in  a  stove,  and 
filled  the  room  with  pungent  smoke.  The  majority  of 
the  men  were  stretched  out  on  their  beds,  and  others 
were  sitting  at  the  tables.  As  we  joined  them  the  hum 
of  laughter  and  talk  stopped  abruptly. 

The  lance-corporal,  acting  as  our  guide,  introduced  us. 

"  Two  rookies,'*  he  announced.  "  Willis,  you're 
orderly-man.     Show  'em  their  cots." 

Private  Willis,  who  was  polishing  a  belt  buckle,  got 
up  and  grinned  cheerfully. 

"  All  right,"  he  said.  "  Here  you  are.  We  heard 
you  were  coming,  and  have  saved  some  dinner  for  you. 
Bully  beef  and  potatoes.  Sit  down  and  make  yourselves 
at  home.  Bingham,  you'll  have  the  cot  by  the  window, 
and  Merrick  the  one  next  it.  My  name's  Willis.  These 
other  active  and  intelligent  young  soldiers  are  Spud 
Murphy,  Shiner  Black,  Nobby  Clarke,  Ginger  Jones, 
Tug  Wilson,  Topper  Brown,  Darkey  Smith,  and  Dusty 
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Fordan.  The  rest  will  be  along  when  the  canteen  shuts. 
Here's  your  grub." 

While  we  ate  everybody  gathered  round  and  plied  us 
dth  eager  questions.  There  was  a  special  demand  for 
le  latest  news  from  London.  When  we  had  met  it, 
re  asked  questions  ourselves.  They  were  answered 
jadily  enough.  The  majority  of  those  present  had,  I 
jarned,  only  a  few  months'  service,  and  several  of  them 

id  enlisted  at  St.  George's. 

"  How's  old  Watson  ?  "  enquired  somebody.  "  Still 
jlling  the  tale  ?  " 

"  He's  the  chap  who  swore  I  was  cut  out  for  a  sergeant- 
•major,"  observed  Private  Clarke. 

As  we  were  all  talking  together  and  exchanging  opiu- 
ms, a  bugle  began  to  peel  lustily.  At  the  first  note  of 
le  summons  a  couple  of  men  sprang  up,  and,  seizing 
leir  rifles,  rushed  from  the  room. 

"  What's  that  ?  "  I  enquired,  thirsting  for  knowledge. 

"  Angels'  whisper — otherwise  the  defaulters'  call, 
''ou'll  hear  it  pretty  often  in  this  mob." 

"  Depends  on  how  chummy  you  are  with  the  colonel," 

Ided  a  comrade. 

Scarcely  had  we  finished  our  dinner  when  Corporal 
[emp,  who  was  in  charge  of  the  room,  took  us  off  to  the 
luartermaster's  stores,  to  draw  the  celebrated  "  free 
it  "  which  figures  so  prominently  in  the  "  Advantages 
rf  the  Army  "  placards.  The  outfit  was  of  a  somewhat 
laborate  description.  First  of  all,  there  were  three 
jady-made  suits  of  uniform,  one  for  best  wear,  one  for 

•ill,  and  one  for  rough  work.  The  other  items  consisted 
>f  a  great  coat,  two  shirts,  two  pairs  of  socks,  two  towels, 
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jersey,  flannel  waistcoat,  cap,  helmet,  tin  of  blacking,  set 
of  brushes,  knife,  fork,  razor,  spoon,  and  comb  ;  two 
pairs  of  hobnailed  boots,  and  a  pair  of  leggings  ;  the 
whole  being  packed  in  a  canvas  bag.  The  official  value 
of  all  this  trousseau  was  about  £6. 

Captain  Duff,  the  quartermaster,  was  a  "ranker" 
officer.  He  had  a  figure  rather  like  a  beer  barrel,  and 
a  complexion  that  resembled  a  piece  of  beetroot.  He 
was  a  good-tempered  man,  however,  and  chatted  affably, 
while  we  fitted  on  our  clothing. 

"  Lucky  you're  stock  sizes,"  he  observed.  "  If 
you  weren't  you'd  have  to  wait.  You  wouldn't  care  for 
that.  I'm  sure  you  chaps  are  in  a  hurry  to  go  on  sentry, 
and  to  do  a  bit  of  route-marching.  You'll  just  love 
tramping  twenty  miles  through  the  mud  !  Well,  that's 
the  lot.  Take  care  of  it.  There  are  some  artful  young 
devils  in  the  camp  !  " 

When  Captain  Duff  had  disappeared,  I  asked  the  cor- 
poral what  we  should  do  with  the  garments  in  which  we 
had  travelled. 

"  Sell  'em,"  he  said. 

"  But  who  will  buy  them  ?  "  asked  Merrick. 

"  The  provost-sergeant.  He'll  give  you  a  bob  for 
that  suit." 

"  Rats ! "  returned  Merrick.  "  I  want  half-a- 
sovereign." 

"  Then  you'll  go  on  wanting,"  declared  our  companion. 
"  However,  please  yourself.  The  only  thing  is  if  you 
don't  accept  his  offer,  he'll  put  you  in  the  clink  for  being 
in  possession  of  plain  clothes.  Here  he  comes.  Now 
talk  to  him." 


d 
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I  looked  up  and  saw  a  tall,  thin  individual  walking 
towards  us.  This  was  Provost-sergeant  Jannaway, 
the  head  of  the  regimental  police.  From  the  nature  of 
his  office  he  was  probably  the  most  unpopular  man  in  the 
battalion.  His  particular  work  was  to  repress  breaches 
of  discipline  and  to  see  that  all  punishments  were  carried 
into  effect.  Owing  to  the  fact  that  he  had  a  pronounced 
squint,  his  nickname  was  "  Boss-eye." 

"  What's  all  this.  Corporal  Kemp  ?  "  he  demanded, 
glancing  from  Merrick  to  myself.  "  Recruits,  aren't 
you  ?  Well,  you  mustn't  wear  civilian  clothes  any 
longer.  I  could  put  you  in  the  guard-room  for  doing  so, 
and  you'd  get  cells.  Come  to  my  bunk.  Perhaps  I'll  be 
able  to  give  you  a  shilling  when  I've  cast  an  eye  over 
them." 
I  I  felt  on  the  point  of  enquiring  "  which  one."  Fortu- 
nately, however,  I  refrained,  as  the  provost-sergeant  was 
not  the  sort  of  man  who  would  have  appreciated  such  a 
question. 

We  did  not  haggle  long,  for  we  recognized  that  it  would 
only  be  politic  to  fall  in  with  the  views  of  "  Boss-eye." 
Still  we  managed  to  raise  his  original  offer  somewhat, 
and  eventually  extracted  four  shillings  and  sixpence  from 
him.  He  handed  us  the  money,  swearing  he  was  being 
robbed. 

"  Damned  old  Jew  !  "  muttered  the  corporal,  as  we 
completed  the  bargain,  and  went  outside  again.  "  He'll 
sell  your  duds  for  a  quid  to  the  first  chap  who  goes  on 

I  the  reserve.'* 
I  accepted  the  situation  philosophically,  for  it  had 
now  been  brought  home  to  me  that  recruits  were  regarded 
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as  the  lawful  prey  of  their  superiors  ;  and  that  anybody 
who  could  do  so  was  entitled  to  turn  their  ignorance  to 
his  own  advantage. 

When  we  got  back  to  the  barrack-room  we  found  tea 
being  served.  The  beverage,  ready  mixed  with  milk 
and  sugar,  was  contained  in  large  tin  buckets  that  had 
already  been  used  for  soup  at  dinner-time.  The  allow- 
ance was  a  pint  per  man  ;  and,  as  there  were  no  cups  or 
saucers,  we  drank  it  out  of  basins.  Beyond  the  tea, 
nothing  at  all  was  officially  provided.  If  one  wanted 
bread,  butter,  or  jam,  one  had  to  purchase  it  for  oneself. 

"  You  get  a  pound  of  bread  a  day,"  explained  Willis. 
"  It  has  to  last  you  for  breakfast,  dinner,  and  tea.  If 
you  chaps  have  got  any  money  I'll  go  and  get  you  any- 
thing you  want  from  the  canteen." 

Merrick  and  I  took  the  hint,  and  Willis  obligingly 
went  off  to  fetch  us  some  food.  On  his  return  he  brought 
with  him  a  loaf  of  bread,  a  small  quantity  of  margarine, 
and  a  pot  of  jam. 

This  was  the  last  meal  of  the  day,  as  supper  (except 
at  one's  own  expense)  is  not  included  in  the  free-ration 
allowance.  When  it  was  over  a  long  and  dreary  evening 
stretched  before  us.  Apparently  there  was  nothing  to 
do.  Nor  could  one  read  with  any  comfort,  since  the 
only  light  consisted  of  a  couple  of  smoky  oil  lamps. 
Several  of  the  men  left  the  room  ;  others  sat  at  the  tables 
cleaning  their  kits,  and  others  gathered  round  the  stove. 
The  principal  topic  of  conversation  was  the  War  Office, 
and  some  vigorous  criticisms  were  put  forward  respecting 
that  establishment.     They  were  not  all  undeserved. 

Presently,  a  thirsty-looking  comrade,  named  Warren, 
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volunteered  to  show  me  the  way  to  the  canteen.  As  we 
went  off  together  he  made  a  remark  in  which  there  was 
a  considerable  amount  of  truth. 

"  The  reason  why  soldiers  drink  is  because  they  have 
such  uncomfortable  barrack-rooms.  Half  the  men  would 
never  go  near  the  canteen  if  this  weren't  the  case.  Make 
the  troops  comfortable,  and  you'll  make  them  sober." 

The  canteen  was  a  large  brick  building,  well  adapted 
for  its  purpose.  After  the  dingy  room  we  had  just  left, 
it  looked  quite  attractive.  Across  the  upper  end  ran  a 
counter,  with  a  row  of  beer  barrels  behind  it.  On  the 
shelves  above  was  an  assortment  of  bottles  and  glasses. 
A  fat,  prosperous-looking  sergeant  assisted  by  three 
men  in  shirt-sleeves,  kept  filling  quart  pots  and  drawing 
corks.  Opposite  the  counter,  at  the  further  end  of  the 
room,  stood  a  small  stage  with  a  piano.  Rows  of  tables, 
each  occupied  by  small  parties  of  men,  occupied  the  rest 
of  the  space.  It  was  not  etiquette,  I  discovered,  for  a 
man  to  drink  by  himself.  Sociability  demanded  that 
he  should  join  a  group  and  share  a  quart  measure,  which 
each  member  of  the  party  took  it  in  turns  to  replenish. 

Private  Warren,  who  was  acting  as  my  sponsor,  found 
a  couple  of  friends  seated  at  a  table  near  the  door  and 
introduced  me  to  them. 

Messrs.  "  Tug  "  Wilson  and  "  Nobby  "  Clarke  were  of  a 
hospitable  disposition  and  promptly  invited  us  to  discuss 
a  pot  of  beer  with  them.  As  we  sat  drinking  and  smoking 
and  talking,  somebody  mounted  the  stage  and  began  a 
song.  In  a  few  minutes  a  regular  concert  was  in  progress. 
Plenty  of  volunteers  were  forthcoming.  A  corporal 
officiated  as  chairman,  and  announced  the  various  items. 
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The  most  popular  ditties  appeared  to  be  those  of  a 
sentimental  description  ;  and  raptuous  applause  was 
accorded  a  pathetic  ballad  dealing  with  the  death  of  a 
drummer-boy.  Criticism  was  frank  ;  and  if  a  performer 
failed  to  please  he  was  promptly  told  so.  Not  quite  the 
Carlton  or  the  Ritz,  perhaps  ;  still  an  atmosphere  of 
conviviality  and  good-fellowship. 

Sharp  on  the  stroke  of  half-past  nine  the  inspiriting 
sound  of  drums  and  fifes  filled  the  air.  At  the  same 
moment  everybody  began  to  move  towards  the  door. 

"  First  post  of  tattoo,"  remarked  Warren.  "  We 
must  hurry  back  for  roll-call." 

As  we  all  swarmed  out  of  the  canteen  we  found  Ser- 
geant Jannaway  and  a  squad  of  regimental  police  drawn 
up  before  the  entrance.  The  sergeant  turned  a  cold, 
examining  eye  upon  us,  and  appeared  quite  disappointed 
at  being  unable  to  charge  anybody  with  drunkenness. 

"  Wait  till  pay-night  comes,"  said  Wilson.  "  Boss- 
eye  will  nab  a  dozen  then." 

The  moment  we  reached  our  barrack-room  the  orderly- 
sergeant  arrived  to  call  the  roll.  The  ceremony  only 
took  a  few  minutes. 

"  Stand  to  your  cots,"  he  commanded,  when  the  roll 
had  been  called,  "  and  answer  your  names  for  duty. 
Smith,  Hankins,  Russell — hospital  guard.  Bailey  and 
Farren — officers'  mess  fatigue.  Willis — picquet.  Ad- 
jutant's parade  at  10  in  drill  order.  Recruits'  parade  at 
7,  9,  11,  and  2.  Clothing  inspection  at  12  for  last 
draft." 

"  What  am  I,  please  ?  "  enquired  "  Nobby  "  Clarke. 

"  Funny  man  for  the  week,"  returned  the  sergeant. 
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jn  he  hurried  off,  to  repeat  the  performance  in  the 
next  hut,  while  we  undressed  and  got  into  bed.  At 
a  quarter-past  ten  a  bugle  emitted  a  long  mournful 
wail. 

"  Lights  out !  "  remarked  Corporal  Kemp,  extinguish- 
ing the  lamps.     "  No  more  talking.'* 


CHAPTER    IV 
The  Curragh  Camp 

DURING  what  seemed  to  me  the  dead  of  night,  I 
was  suddenly  awakened  by  a  piercing  bugle  blast 
just  outside  the  door.  It  began  with  a  long  drawn- 
out  note,  low  down  in  the  scale,  gradually  rising  to 
a  shrill  crescendo.  Then  another  bugle,  followed  by 
the  brisk  tapping  of  a  drum,  and  the  tramp  of  heavy 
feet,  split  the  air.  As  the  noise  continued.  Corporal 
Kemp,  who  was  in  charge  of  the  room,  added  to  it  by 
hammering  violently  on  the  floor. 

"  Now  then,  my  sleeping  beauties,"  he  shouted  at 
the  top  of  his  voice,  "  don't  you  hear  reveille  ?  Tumble 
up  !     Rise  and  shine  !     Get  a  move  on  you  !     Quick  !  *' 

We  sat  up  in  bed,  rubbing  our  eyes.  The  interior  of 
the  hut  was  so  dark  that  I  thought  it  could  not  yet  be 
dawn.  Somebody  lit  the  lamps,  while  the  corporal 
walked  round  the  room,  unceremoniously  pulling  off 
the  blankets  and  shaking  their  occupants  by  the  arms 
and  legs. 

"  Come  along,"  he  said.     "  No  time  to  be  lost." 

This  was  certainly  the  case.  We  had  only  half  an  hour 
in  which  to  dress  and  be  on  parade.  A  scene  of  bustling 
activity  ensued.     There  was  not  a  moment  to  spare. 
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Rushing  off  to  the  wash-house  we  performed  a  hurried 
toilet  in  icy  cold  water  ;  and  then  ran  back  to  make  up 
our  beds  and  dress.  Scarcely  had  we  finished,  when  the 
bugle  summoned  us  once  more. 

The  first  parade  of  the  day  was  not  a  ceremonious 
affair.  After  we  recruits  had  been  formed  into  a  squad 
by  ourselves,  the  roll  was  called.  Then  came  a  quarter 
of  an  hour's  running  drill.  As  soon  as  this  was  com- 
pleted, a  sergeant  took  us  in  hand  for  ten  minutes' 
physical  exercises,  commonly  termed  "monkey 
motions."  Then,  panting  from  our  exertions,  we  were 
dismissed  to  breakfast. 

The  meal  was  served  at  eight  o'clock  sharp.  The 
menu  consisted  of  a  pound  of  bread  and  a  pint  of  coffee 
per  man,  together  with  a  small  quantity  of  margarine. 
It  was  not  much  to  set  before  a  hungry  soldier,  who  had 
been  up  since  half-past  six  and  spent  one  hour  in  the 
open  air.  Of  course,  anybody  could  have  "  extras  " 
who  was  prepared  to  pay  for  them.  Very  few  of  us, 
however,  had  any  money.  The  mess-book,  I  learned, 
happened  to  have  a  balance  on  the  wrong  side — a  chronic 
condition  of  affairs — and  the  Government  stoppage  of 
threepence  per  diem  was  already  absorbed  by  the  pur- 
chase of  "groceries."  This  term  includes  tea,  coffee, 
milk,  sugar,  butter,  and  vegetables,  none  of  which  items 
are  regarded  as  official  rations.  Should  (and  as  the 
result  of  good  management)  the  mess-book  be  in  funds, 
eggs,  liver  and  bacon,  or  bloaters  are  added  to  the 
morning  meal.  But  these  red-letter  days  are  rare — 
especially  towards  the  middle  of  the  month — and  even 
butter  is  not  always  provided.     On  occasions  such  as 
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this  one,  when  "  extras "  are  conspicuous  by  their 
absence,  the  breakfast  menu  is  said  to  be  "  coffee  cut- 
lets.'* This  fact  I  discovered  from  an  incident  that 
occurred  a  few  minutes  later. 

While  we  were  discussing  our  simple  meal,  the  door 
was  suddenly  flung  open,  and  a  voice  exclaimed,  "  'Ten- 
shun  !  "  Looking  up,  I  saw  a  lance-corporal  followed 
by  a  callow  young  subaltern,  standing  on  the  threshold. 

"  Any  complaints  ?  "  enquired  the  latter. 

"  None,  sir,"  returned  the  orderly-man,  speaking  for 
his  comrades. 

The  subaltern,  a  vacuous-looking  youth,  adjusted  an 
eyeglass  and  came  a  step  nearer. 

"  Haw,  and  what  have  you  got  for  breakfast  ?  " 

"  Coffee  cutlets,  sir,'*  replied  Willis,  without  moving  a 
muscle. 

The  officer  nodded,  as  though  he  understood  perfectly. 

"  Haw,  very  well,"  he  said.  "  They  look  very  nice. 
Still,  you  mustn't  have  them  too  often."  Then  he 
hurried  away,  with  the  grinning  corporal  at  his  heels. 

"  That's  Mr.  Miller,"  announced  Warren.  "  He's  a 
nut.  Last  month,  when  he  asked  if  there  were  any 
complaints,  one  of  the  '  B  *  Company's  recruits  took 
him  short,  and  said  :  '  Yes,  sir,  I've  a  bad  cold  in  the 
head.'  " 

Breakfast  had  to  be  despatched  quickly,  as  we  had  to 
clean  up  the  room  and  be  on  parade  by  nine  o'clock. 
Each  man  is  held  individually  responsible  for  the  con- 
dition of  that  part  of  the  barrack-room  surrounding  his 
own  bed-cot  and  the  shelf  immediately  above  it.  Other 
jobs — such  as  the  scrubbing  of  tables,  the  blackleading 
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of  trestles,  and  the  washing  up  of  crockery — are  attended 
to  by  all  hands.  "  Spud-practice "  (that  is  peeling 
potatoes  for  dinner)  is  also  a  job  in  which  everybody  has 
to  help.  Shirking  is  out  of  the  question.  To  begin 
with,  anything  of  the  sort  would  be  impossible  in  such  a 
republic  as  a  barrack-room  ;  and,  secondly,  the  non- 
commissioned officers  would  prevent  it  at  once. 

The  nine  o'clock  parade  was  of  special  importance, 
since,  not  only  did  we  fall  in  under  arms,  but  we  were 
also  taken  charge  of  by  the  sergeant-major.  As  soon  as 
the  roll  had  been  called  he  stalked  up  to  us,  and,  looking 
more  grim  than  ever,  inspected  the  ranks.  He  said 
nothing,  but  from  the  expression  in  his  eyes,  as  he 
stepped  to  the  front,  he  was  not  too  pleased  with  our 
appearance.  For  a  minute  we  waited  in  silence,  not 
daring  to  move  a  muscle.  Suddenly,  he  turned  sharply, 
and  his  voice  rang  out  like  a  trumpet. 

"  Squad,  shon  !  As  you  were  !  When  I  say  atten- 
ion,  I  mean  attention.  Stand  still.  Heads  up,  hands 
>ack,  and  chests  to  the  front.  I  said  chests,  not 
:omachs.  Don't  you  know  the  difference  ?  " 
Then  he  strode  up  until  he  was  within  six  feet  of  us, 
md  began  again. 

"  Listen  to  me,  men.     You're  a  pack  of  recruits,  and  I 

im  the  sergeant-major.     Don't  you  forget  it.     You  want 

liscipline  and  you'll  get  discipline.     Make  no  mistake 

[about  that.     I  am  here  to  drill  you.     I  can  drill  you,  and 

ll  will  drill  you.     By  the  time  I've  finished  you  won't 

know  if  you're  standing  on  your  head  or  on  your  heels  ! 

At  present  you're  not  worth  sixpence  to  any  one.    You're 

robbing  the  King.     You're  drawing   pay   and  rations 
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without  earning  them.  You  ought  to  be  ashamed 
of  yourselves.  Steady  !  There's  a  man  in  the  centre 
making  a  face  ?  What's  that  ?  It's  your  proper  face  ? 
Then  go  to  the  quartermaster  and  get  a  fresh  one.  No, 
you'd  better  not.  It  will  come  in  useful  when  you're  on 
active  service.  The  enemy  will  die  when  they  see  it. 
Steady  !  You've  joined  the  Army  to  work,  and,  by 
God,  I'll  make  you  work.  I'll  teach  you  what  soldiering 
is!" 

Sergeant-major  Randall  was  as  good  (or  as  bad)  as  his 
word.  He  was  a  terrible  man,  with  a  dominating  per- 
sonality, and  the  disposition  of  a  martinet.  He  had  a 
voice  like  a  bull,  and  an  unceasing  flow  of  invective  and 
biting  sarcasm.  His  tongue  cut  like  a  whip-lash. 
Nothing  escaped  his  eagle  glance.  He  seemed  to  have 
eyes  everywhere.  His  attention  never  wandered  for  a 
moment.  If  a  man  moved  the  wrong  foot,  he  knew  it 
by  instinct,  even  when  his  back  was  turned.  But  the 
sergeant-major  had  his  points.  He  was  a  born  soldier. 
He  could  handle  a  squad  or  a  battalion  as  nobody  else 
could  handle  one.  Not  even  the  colonel  himself  had 
half  his  knowledge  of  drill.  The  men  hated  him,  and 
feared  him  ;    but  they  were  proud  of  him. 

All  things  come  to  an  end  in  time,  and  this  preliminary 
hour's  manoeuvring  was  no  exception.  Just  as  we  felt 
ready  to  drop  with  fatigue  and  dizziness,  the  welcome 
command  "  halt !  "  fell  on  our  ears. 

"  That  will  do  for  the  present,"  said  the  sergeant- 
major  grimly.  "  I've  seen  worse.  Not  much,  though. 
Perhaps  you'll  be  up  to  something  in  another  six  months. 
I'll  drill  you  three  times  a  day  until   then." 
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We  shivered  at  the  prospect,  and  returned  to  our 
barrack-rooms. 

"  Why  did  I  leave  my  happy  home  ?  "  murmured 
Merrick. 

At  the  eleven  o'clock  parade  we  were  handed  over  to 
Corporal  Hunt,  instead  of  to  the  tender  mercies  of  Ser- 
geant-major Randall.  The  difference  between  their 
methods  was  very  marked.  Compared  with  his  senior, 
the  corporal  was  patience  and  suavity  personified.  He 
neither  shouted  nor  blustered.  He  showed  us  what  to 
do,  and  then  did  it  himself.  But,  and  as  so  often  hap- 
pens, he  only  met  with  unappreciative  criticism. 

"  Call  that  drill !  "  remarked  Roberts  contemptu- 
ously, when  we  were  dismissed.  "  He  couldn't  drill  a 
girls'  school !  The  sergeant-major's  the  man.  My  word  ! 
what  a  rare  old  twisting  he  gave  us !  " 

Dinner  was  at  one  o'clock.  It  took  the  form  of  boiled 
mutton,  potatoes,  and  suet  pudding.  The  viands  were 
brought  in  uncovered  dishes  from  the  cook-house  twenty 
minutes  earlier.  The  orderly-man,  with  a  number  of 
volunteers  to  help  him,  then  carved  the  meat  in  rough 
and  ready  fashion.  When  everybody's  plate  was  con- 
sidered to  have  a  fair  proportion  on  it,  and  nothing  was 
left  in  the  dish,  we  were  bidden  to  draw  up  to  the  table. 
As  we  sat  down,  a  subaltern  appeared,  and  put  the 
stereotyped  enquiry,  "  Any  complaints  ?  "  Somebody 
answered,  "  None,  sir,"  and  he  hurried  off  to  another 
hut.  Since  cooking  is  not  included  in  the  Sandhurst 
curriculum,  the  precise  purpose  of  this  dinner  inspection 
is  not  very  apparent.  However,  it  is  routine  ;  there- 
fore, it  has  to  be  done. 
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The  moment  dinner  was  over  we  set  to  work  washing 
up  plates  and  dishes,  and  scrubbing  the  tables.  Then 
we  turned  out  for  a  second  hour's  drill  at  the  hands  of 
Corporal  Hunt.  I  expected  a  rest  afterwards,  but  the 
authorities  had  other  views. 

"  School  now,"  said  the  corporal,  marching  us  off  the 
parade,  "  come  along." 

The  garrison  school  to  which  we  were  conducted  was 
a  large  building,  fitted  up  in  the  customary  fashion 
with  desks,  maps,  and  blackboards.  Presiding  over  the 
establishment  was  a  genial  Irishman,  named  O' Kelly. 
He  ranked  as  a  warrant  officer,  and  wore  a  blue  frock 
coat  and  peaked  cap.  Army  schoolmasters,  it  should  be 
mentioned,  occupy  a  responsible  position.  They  belong 
to  a  separate  branch,  and  can  rise  to  an  inspectorship, 
and  the  honorary  rank  of  lieutenant,  captain,  or  major, 
according  to  their  length  of  service.  The  initial  rate  of 
pay  is  four  shillings  a  day,  increasing  to  16s.  6d.,  with  a 
pension  of  £200  per  annum.  As  they  are  also  given 
quarters,  food,  and  clothing,  their  appointments  are 
among  the  "  plums  "  to  which  the  well-educated  soldier 
can  legitimately  aspire. 

Mr.  O'Kelly  turned  a  twinkling  eye  upon  us,  as  we 
took  our  seats  at  a  row  of  desks. 

"Now,  my  young  university  friends,"  he  said  blandly, 
"  how  many  of  you  have  been  to  Oxford  and  Cambridge  ? 
What,  not  one  ?  I  suppose  you  all  left  Eton  too  soon. 
Well,  let's  test  your  knowledge.  Harris,  my  lad,  if 
lemonade  costs  twopence  a  pint,  what  is  the  cost  of  a 
gallon  ?  You  can't  tell  me  ?  I  expect  you  could  work 
it  out  in  beer.     We'll  start  with  a  bit  of  dictation.'* 
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The  test  of  knowledge  through  which  we  were  put  was 
not  a  very  scorching  one.  It  began  with  a  dozen  Hues  of 
dictation,  and  then  went  on  to  a  few  problems  in  simple 
arithmetic.  Most  of  the  party  acquitted  themselves 
satisfactorily.  Two  or  three,  however,  could  only  scratch 
their  heads  when  required  to  add  up  a  column  of  figures. 
Our  instructor  walked  round,  collecting  the  papers  and 
examining  the  results.  At  some  of  them  he  looked  a 
little  disappointed. 

"  Listen  to  me,  you  young  devils,"  he  said.  "  Edu- 
cation's a  fine  thing  entirely.  It's  the  quickest  road  to 
promotion.  In  fact,  it's  the  only  road.  There  are  three 
different  school  certificates — first-class,  second-class  and 
third-class.  The  colonel  won't  make  anybody  a  lance- 
corporal  who  doesn't  get  a  third.  However  thick 
your  skulls  are,  you  can  all  manage  that.  Sergeants 
must  have  second-class  certificates.  If  you  want  to  be 
a  field-marshal,  a  sergeant-major,  or  a  big  pot  like  my- 
self, then  you  must  go  in  for  a  first-class  one.  Don't 
run  away  with  the  idea  that  this  is  to  be  had  without 
working.  It  isn't — not  by  a  long  chalk  !  Sure,  it's 
the  truth  I'm  telling  ye.  I've  known  a  Bachelor 
of  Arts  from  Trinity  College,  Dublin,  fail  at  the 
first  attempt.  Begob,  I  have  !  Now  cut  along,  and 
get  your  tea  before  the  other  chaps  have  scoffed  it 
all." 

I  spent  a  couple  of  hours  that  evening  in  the  regimen- 
tal "  recreation-room."  This  was  a  big  well-lighted  and 
well-warmed  institution,  with  plenty  of  papers  and 
magazines.  Chess  and  draughts  (but  not  cards)  were 
permitted  ;   and  there  was  also  a  bagatelle  table.     Just 
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off  it  was  a  small  library.  Among  the  books  on  the 
shelves  I  found  one  referring  to  school  certificates.  From 
this  I  gathered  that  a  first-class  certificate  demanded  a 
fairly  high  standard  of  general  knowledge.  The  com- 
pulsory subjects  of  examination  were  history,  geography, 
composition,  map  reading,  arithmetic,  and  precis  writing, 
and  it  was  necessary  to  secure  350  marks  out  of  a  maxi- 
mum of  500.  If  a  candidate  chose  to  do  so,  he  could 
take  up  various  optional  subjects  as  well.  The  list  of 
these  included  modern  languages,  fortification,  military 
topography,  law  and  tactics,  and  the  papers  were  the 
same  as  those  set  for  officers. 

Adjoining  the  recreation-room  was  the  "  dry  "  can- 
teen. It  served  as  a  sort  of  general  shop  in  which  every- 
thing that  a  soldier  could  want — from  bootlaces  and 
blacking  to  candles  and  jam — was  procurable  at  a  little 
above  cost  price.  Connected  with  this  department  was 
a  supper-bar,  where  a  brisk  trade  was  being  done  just 
then  in  hot  coffee,  cocoa,  sausages,  fish,  and  liver  and 
bacon.  As  tea  is  the  last  official  meal  of  the  day,  the 
majority  of  soldiers  are  hungry  by  nine  p.m.  The  trad- 
ing profits  from  both  the  "  dry  "  and  "  wet  "  canteens 
are  usually  large,  since  all  transactions  are  for  cash, 
and  no  credit  is  ever  given,  whilst  it  must  also  be  re- 
membered that  these  institutions  enjoy  a  monopoly  in 
barracks. 

At  the  time  of  which  I  write  canteens  were  managed 
either  under  the  "  regimental  "  or  the  "  tenant  "  system. 
In  the  former  case  the  control  was  vested  in  a  committee 
of  three  ofi&cers,  who  regulated  the  prices,  kept  the 
accounts,  and  were  responsible  for  the  stock.     To  assist 
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them  they  appointed  a  pensioned  sergeant,  as  manager, 
and  a  number  of  private  soldiers,  as  barmen  and  waiters. 
The  surplus  profits,  which  often  amounted  to  £1,000  per 
annum,  were  applied  to  such  purposes  as  the  provision 
of  extra  messing,  prizes  for  athletic  sports,  periodicals, 
games,  etc.  Under  the  "  tenant  "  system,  more  gener- 
ally in  force,  canteens  are  let  out  to  civilian  firms.  For 
the  privilege  of  stocking  such  institutions  and  retaining 
all  the  profits  a  substantial  rent  is  levied.  The  interests 
of  the  military  customers  are  looked  after  by  the  auth- 
orities, since  the  prices  and  the  quality  of  the  goods  are 
fixed  by  the  colonel.  If  the  butter  or  cheese  shows  a 
tendency  to  break  out  of  barracks,  the  contractor  who 
furnishes  it  has  to  pay  a  penalty. 

The  principal  advantage  of  the  "  tenant  "  system  is 
that  it  relieves  a  number  of  officers  and  men  from  the 
necessity  of  devoting  a  good  deal  of  valuable  time  to  a 
form  of  employment  that  has  nothing  whatever  to  do 
with  their  military  efficiency.  The  regimental  authorities 
are  also  spared  the  risk  of  having  perishable  stock  on 
hand  when  moving  to  a  fresh  station. 

Where  a  contractor  is  installed,  this  contingency  does 
not  occur,  as  the  goods  can  be  sold  to  the  corps  that 
arrives  in  place  of  the  departing  one.  It  must  be  re- 
membered, too,  that  officers  are  not  trained  for  the  work 
of  running  a  shop.  Consequently,  when  it  is  thrust 
upon  them  they  are  apt  to  commit  errors  of  judgment. 
The  one  idea  of  the  glorified  military  grocer  seems  to  be 
to  purchase  cheaply.  I  remember  a  certain  captain 
who  thought  himself  a  born  commercial  genius  because 
he  managed^to  buy  a  couple  of  hundredweight  of  gor- 
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gonzola  at  a  small  price.  When,  however,  he  found  it 
necessary  to  post  sentries  round  the  canteen  to  prevent 
the  stock  jumping  off  the  shelves,  he  had  another  opinion 
as  to  his  "  bargain." 


A 


CHAPTER    V 

Settling  Down 

FRESH  experience  was  in  store  for  us  the  next 
day.  After  breakfast  we  were  sent  off  to  the 
garrison  gymnasium,  to  begin  a  recruits'  course  of  gym- 
nastics. Not  knowing  what  this  implied,  we  welcomed 
the  announcement,  since  anything  seemed  preferable  to 
another  hour's  drill  under  Sergeant-major  Randall. 
As  it  happened,  though,  we  were  congratulating  our- 
selves without  much  reason.  Between  Corporal  Bull, 
the  gymnastic  instructor,  and  the  dreaded  "  S.M." 
there  was  very  little  to  choose. 

"  Twister  "  Bull,  as  the  men  called  him,  was  a  broad- 
chested,  thick-set  man,  with  the  muscular  development 
of  a  Sandow.  He  appeared  to  have  neither  nerves  nor 
mercy  in  his  composition.  His  principal  object  seemed 
to  be  to  turn  us  into  professional  acrobats  ;  and  we  had 
to  swarm  up  ropes,  circle  the  horizontal  bar,  vault  the 
horse,  and  run  along  ladders  until  we  were  almost  ready 
to  drop  with  exhaustion.  Then,  as  if  this  were  not 
enough,  we  had  to  swing  Indian  clubs  for  ten  minutes 
on  end  before  he  would  give  us  a  moment's  breathing 
space. 
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"  That  will  fetch  the  beer  out  of  you  !  "  he  declared, 
watching  our  efforts  with  a  malevolent  grin. 

Corporal  Bull's  humour  took  many  shapes.  One 
of  them  was  to  put  on  boxing  gloves  and  challenge  us  in 
turn  to  stand  up  to  him  for  three  rounds.  As  he  was  as 
active  as  a  cat,  and  had  a  fist  like  a  sledge-hammer,  while 
he  was  also  an  expert  with  the  "  mitts,"  we  naturally 
came  off  second  best.  Another  of  his  pleasantries  was 
to  engage  us  in  single-stick  practice.  After  a  spell, 
however,  he  handed  the  squad  over  to  an  assistant,  and 
contented  himself  with  criticizing  our  efforts. 

There  was  a  drill  parade  at  eleven  o'clock.  For  a 
part  of  the  time  this  was  superintended  by  Captain 
Lumley,  the  adjutant.  He  was  not  a  popular  officer, 
and  his  special  object  appeared  to  be  to  find  fault.  That 
we  were  raw  recruits  did  not  make  any  difference. 
He  nagged  at  us  without  ceasing,  and  declared  that  we 
all  deserved  extra  drill  for  six  months  on  end.  How 
he  had  got  his  responsible  position  was  a  mystery,  since 
he  was  about  the  last  man  who  should  have  held  it. 
Had  he  been  in  the  ranks,  he  would  never  have  risen 
beyond  lance-corporal.  After  the  colonel,  the  adjutant 
is  probably  the  most  important  officer  in  a  battalion. 
The  drill,  discipline,  and  musketry  are  made  or  marred 
by  him.  If  a  battalion  drills  well,  shoots  well,  and 
behaves  well,  it  has  a  good  adjutant.  If  not,  it  has  one 
of  the  other  sort. 

As  the  weekly  kit-inspection  was  to  be  held  the  next 
morning,  we  had  to  scrub  out  the  barrack-room  that 
day.  For  this  purpose,  as  soon  as  dinner  was  finished,  a 
number  of  buckets  of  water  were  brought  in  and  their 
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contents  swabbed  over  the  floor.  While  some  of  us 
exhibited  our  skill  with  soap  and  brushes,  others  used 
mops  and  flannels.  Blankets  were  then  spread  across  the 
surface  to  guard  it  from  chance  footmarks.  The  next 
job  on  which  we  were  employed  was  coal-fatigue. 
Having  paraded  at  the  store  yard,  we  set  to  work  carry- 
ing heavy  iron  tubs  filled  with  coal  to  the  officers'  and 
sergeants'  mess,  the  cook-house,  hospital,  school, 
married  quarters,  etc.  It  meant  making  a  good  many 
journeys  backwards  and  forwards,  and  led  to  a  certain 
amount  of  grumbling. 

"  I  thought  I'd  enlisted  for  a  soldier,"  muttered 
"  Tug  "  Wilson.  "  Precious  little  chance  of  becoming 
one,  though.  In  the  gymnasium  I'm  turned  into  an 
acrobat ;  in  the  barrack-room  I'm  a  housemaid  ;  and 
now  I'm  a  blooming  coal-heaver !  What  next,  I 
wonder  ?  " 

"  That  will  do,  young  fellow-my-lad.  Not  so  much 
lip  ! "  commanded  Corporal  Kemp.  "  You  recruits 
don't  know  what  work  is.  Wait  till  you  get  to  Aldershot 
in  the  drill  season  !  You'll  have  something  to  grouse 
about  then." 

The  married  quarters  occupied  a  separate  block  by 
themselves.  They  were  substantial  brick  buildings, 
set  somewhat  apart  from  the  men's  huts,  where  the  wives 
and  children  of  those  "  on  the  strength  "  had  their 
residence.  Although  the  military  authorities  may  dis- 
approve of  matrimony  in  the  abstract,  they  recognize 
that  the  heart  that  beats  beneath  the  soldier's  tunic  is 
|[  too  strong  for  red-tape.  Accordingly,  they  bow  to  the 
inevitable,  and  a  "  married  establishment  "  is  the  result. 
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Nobody  below  the  rank  of  warrant-officer  can  be  placed 
on  this  without  first  obtaining  the  colonel's  permission. 
This  is  not  granted  unless  there  happens  to  be  a  vacancy, 
and  the  applicant  is  of  good  character  and  has  completed 
seven  years'  service.  As  accommodation  in  barracks  is 
necessarily  limited,  the  percentage  of  private  soldiers 
allowed  to  marry  is  a  small  one.  In  the  case  of  ser- 
geants, however,  the  proportion  is  fairly  liberal. 

A  soldier's  wife  "  follows  the  drum,"  like  her  husband, 
and,  with  her  family,  accompanies  the  regiment  from 
station  to  station,  at  home  and  abroad.  She  has,  of 
course,  to  live  in  barracks  or  cantonments.  So  far  as 
material  comforts  go,  her  position  depends  on  the  rank 
of  her  husband.  Thus,  if  she  is  married  to  a  sergeant- 
major  she  will  naturally  be  much  better  off  than  if  she 
had  wedded  a  private.  Still,  even  a  private's  "  better 
half  "  enjoys  many  solid  advantages.  First  of  all,  she 
has  free  quarters,  consisting  of  two  or  more  rooms,  one 
of  which  is  fitted  with  a  cooking  range.  A  certain 
amount  of  furniture  is  also  supplied  by  the  Government, 
together  with  bedding,  fuel,  coal,  and  gas.  Her  children 
are  educated  in  the  Army  schools,  and  when  serving 
abroad  rations  may  be  drawn  for  them.  Medical  attend- 
ance is  given  without  charge  ;  and  she  can  earn  money 
by  doing  laundry  work  for  the  officers  and  men  in  her 
husband's  company.  Fuel,  hot  water,  mangles,  and  a 
drying-green  are  provided  for  this  purpose.  Conse- 
quently, if  she  be  of  a  good  managing  disposition, 
Mrs.  Atkins  will  have  no  difficulty  in  making  both  ends 
meet. 

When  her  husband  becomes  a  sergeant,  a  soldier's 
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wife  is  allotted  superior  quarters,  and  her  position  is 
improved  all  round.  She  can  generally  employ  a  char- 
woman to  do  the  rough  work  ;  and  although  her  life 
is  still  one  of  ordered  routine,  she  has  many  social  relaxa- 
tions. Thus  every  month  there  is  a  sergeants'  dance, 
and  during  the  winter  each  regiment  in  the  garrison  gives 
a  ball.  There  are  also  picnics,  excursions,  cricket 
matches,  etc.,  and  a  constant  interchange  of  hospitality 
among  the  non-commissioned  officers  serving  in  the 
station. 

It  is  only  when  soldiers  are  improvident  enough  to 
marry  "  off  the  strength  "  that  their  wives  and  families 
feel  any  real  pinch.  They  then  have  a  very  hard  time 
of  it,  as  they  have  to  support  themselves  on  the  hus- 
band's bare  pay.  The  utmost  the  authorities  will  do  in 
such  instances  is  to  give  the  husband  permission  to  sleep 
out  of  barracks  and  draw  his  ration  allowance  of  three- 
pence per  day.  Should  the  regiment  go  on  foreign  service 
these  women  must  be  left  behind,  as  passages  are  not 
granted  them.  For  this  reason  commanding  officers 
are  specially  instructed  "  to  discourage  such  marriages, 
and  to  explain  to  the  men  that  the  inconvenience  and 
distress  naturally  accruing  are  serious  and  unavoid- 
able." 

Coal-fatigue  was  an  unpleasant  occupation,  but  it 
did  not  last  for  ever.  Where  my  party  was  concerned, 
it  was  interrupted  by  the  school-bugle.  For  the  next 
hour,  accordingly,  we  wrestled  with  vulgar  fractions  and 
military  accounts.  Those  of  us  who  appeared  up  to  the 
requisite  standard  of  scholarship  were  then  bidden  to 
consider  ourselves  candidates  for  a  second-class  certi- 
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ficate.  The  number,  which  included  Merrick  and  myself, 
was  a  very  small  one,  and  Mr.  O'Kelly  shook  his  head 
as  he  examined  the  papers  which  had  been  worked. 

"  Bedad,  but  you're  an  ignorant  lot  of  young  devils  !  '* 
he  declared.  "  From  the  way  some  of  you  have  an- 
swered the  questions  I  set,  you  might  be  officers  !  " 

I  spent  part  of  that  evening  in  the  library,  rummaging 
among  the  books  there.  Most  of  them,  I  learned  from 
the  lance-corporal  in  charge,  were  purchased  second- 
hand from  such  firms  as  Messrs.  Mudie  and  Smith. 
Another  source  of  supply  was  the  garrison  library  at 
Dublin.  Fiction  appeared  to  be  in  principal  request,  and 
the  shelves  were  well  stocked  with  novels.  Among  the 
favourite  authors  are  Mrs.  Henry  Wood  and  Miss  Brad- 
don  ;  and  copies  of  East  Lynne  and  Lady  Audley^s 
Secret  are  always  sure  to  be  well  thumbed.  Soldiers  are 
also  great  admirers  of  Conan  Doyle,  Rudyard  Kipling, 
and  E.  W.  Hornung.  But  the  occupants  of  the  average 
barrack-room  do  not  limit  their  reading  matter  to  fiction. 
Far  from  it.  They  like  biography,  travel,  and  history  ; 
and  Lord  Roberts'  Forty-one  Years  in  India  and  Sir 
Evelyn  Wood's  From  Midshipman  to  Field-Marshal  are 
always  in  regular  demand.  Some  of  the  library  patrons, 
however,  have  distinctly  curious  tastes.  I  once  knew 
a  veteran  who  would  never  borrow  anything  but  an  old 
Army  List,  which  he  would  deliberately  read  through 
from  cover  to  cover,  and  a  second  warrior  found  all  the 
mental  culture  he  wanted  in  Whitaker's  Almanac. 

As  may  be  imagined,  when  a  regiment  embarks  for 
foreign  service  the  library  shelves  are  eagerly  ransacked 
for  books  on  the  country  about  to  be  visited.     Sometimes 
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the  catalogued  title  proves  a  snare.  Thus,  it  happened 
not  long  ago  that  when  a  certain  battalion  was  under 
orders  to  sail  to  Hong  Kong,  a  brisk  demand  cropped 
up  for  a  volume  called  Chats  on  China,  in  the  fond  (but 
mistaken)  belief  that  it  would  refer  to  that  garrison. 
At  the  same  time  an  offer  of  The  Flowery  Kingdom  was 
indignantly  refused,  as  obviously  having  to  do  with 
gardening.  Another  example  of  misplaced  confidence 
was  experienced  by  a  recruit  who  borrowed  a  manual  on 
Bock  Drilling.  Having  studied  it  from  cover  to  cover, 
the  disappointed  reader  returned  it  with  the  sarcastic 
comment  that  "  the  author  appeared  to  know  nothing 
about  military  life  in  Gibraltar  !  " 

The  next  day,  being  Saturday,  was  supposed  to  be  a 
holiday.  We  began  it  by  getting  up  a  quarter  of  an 
,hour  earlier  than  usual,  and  cleaning  out  the  room 
with  extra  care.  This  operation  was  superintended 
by  Colour-sergeant  Douglas,  whom  I  saw  for  the  first 
time  since  my  arrival  at  the  camp.  He  came  in  while 
we  were  breakfasting,  and  walked  slowly  round  the  beds, 
running  a  finger  along  the  shelves  to  see  that  they  har- 
boured no  dust.  Then  he  set  us  to  work  scrubbing  and 
polishing  and  sweeping.  He  was  in  an  exacting  mood, 
and  we  found  it  difficult  to  please  him. 

"  The  place  is  like  a  pig-sty  !  "  he  declared,  irritably. 
"  The  colonel  will  give  you  pack-drill  when  he  sees  it. 
The  floor  looks  as  though  it  hadn't  been  touched  for  a 
month.  Outside  with  the  tables  some  of  you,  and 
wash  them  properly.  The  ration  tins  want  polishing, 
too.  Bless  my  soul !  there's  a  dirty  pair  of  boots  under 
this  bed.     Yours,  aren't  they,  Bingham  ?     Do  you  think 
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you're  in  the  Volunteers  ?  Put  some  blacking  on  them 
and  then  get  ready  for  kit-inspection.  I  can't  stop  any 
longer.  Corporal  Kemp,  show  these  recruits  how  to  lay 
out  their  kits." 

With  the  corporal's  expert  help,  we  proceeded  to 
arrange  the  various  articles  of  kit  and  uniform  on  our 
beds  in  the  appointed  manner.  When  this  was  done  to 
his  satisfaction,  and  all  the  cots  stood  in  an  absolutely 
straight  row,  Captain  Vincent,  the  officer  commanding 
the  company,  walked  round  the  room.  He  was  not  a 
very  brilliant  specimen  of  the  commissioned  ranks,  and 
relied  almost  entirely  on  his  colour-sergeant.  Although 
he  had  nearly  ten  years'  service,  he  knew  next  to  nothing 
of  drill,  and  anybody  could  take  advantage  of  him. 

The  nearest  bed  belonged  to  Willis.  For  a  moment  he 
stared  at  the  kit  displayed  there  as  if  it  were  the  first 
time  he  had  ever  seen  such  a  thing.  Then  he  adjusted 
his  eyeglass  and  frowned  thoughtfully. 

"  Haw,  my  man,"  he  said,  "  only  one  shirt.  Where 
are  the  others  ?  " 

"  One  shirt  on,  sir  ;  one  shirt  off,  sir  ;  one  shirt  at  the 
wash  ;  one  going  next  week  ;  and  one  shirt  being 
mended,  sir,  total  six,"  was  the  brisk  response. 

Captain  Vincent  looked  a  little  puzzled.  Rather, 
however,  than  let  it  be  seen  that  the  glib  explanation 
left  something  to  be  desired,  he  hurried  on  to  the  next  cot. 
This  happened  to  be  mine.  As  the  kit  was  brand  new, 
everything  was  naturally  in  a  spic  and  span  condition. 
Nevertheless,  the  officer  shook  his  head. 

"  Signs  of  wear  about  some  of  this,"  he  observed. 
"  How  long  have  you  had  that  brush  ?  " 
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"  Three  days,  sir." 

"  Private  Bingham,  sir.  Recruit,  just  joined,"  re- 
marked Corporal  Kemp. 

Captain  Vincent  nodded. 

"  Well,  don't  let  it  occur  again,"  he  said. 

As  he  walked  up  the  room,  the  door  was  flung  open, 
and  a  little  procession,  consisting  of  the  colonel,  the 
adjutant,  the  quartermaster,  and  the  sergeant-major 
entered  the  hut. 

"  'Tenshun ! "  bellowed  the  sergeant-major,  in  a 
voice  that  caused  the  windows  to  rattle. 

Colonel  Gunning  glanced  round,  beckoned  to  Captain 
Vincent,  and  halted  beside  the  first  cot. 

"  Very  clean  room,  this,"  he  said.  "  I'll  have  a  look 
at  some  of  the  kits.     What  is  this  man's  name  ?  " 

Captain  Vincent  met  the  question  with  a  shrug. 

"  I  don't  know,  sir." 

"  Well,  you  ought  to  know  the  names  of  the  men  in 
your  company.  I  know  the  names  of  everybody  in  the 
battalion.  This  man  is  Private  Warren.  He  joined 
last  month.  Well,  Warren,  my  lad,  do  you  like  the 
Army?" 

"  Fine,  sir." 

"  That's  right.  Do  your  work  properly,  and  you'll 
like  it  more  the  longer  you  stop  in  it." 

At  every  second  or  third  kit  he  examined,  the  colonel 
spoke  to  the  owner,  asking  a  question  or  giving  a  word  of 
counsel.  He  knew  each  man's  history,  and  took  an 
evident  interest  in  his  welfare.  That  it  was  appreciated 
was  obvious  from  the  remarks  that  were  made  when  the 
officers  left  the  room. 
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"  He's  a  proper  sort  is  old  Gunning,"  declared  Wilson. 
"  He  came  to  see  me  when  I  was  in  hospital." 

"  I  had  three  days'  cells  from  him  once,"  observed 
another.  "  I  didn't  mind,  though,  because  he  listened 
to  what  I  had  to  say.  Besides,  it  was  really  my  fault. 
The  police  copped  me  biffing  a  civilian  chap  in  a  pub." 

"  He  put  '  Twister '  Bull  on  the  peg  last  week,  for 
swearing  at  some  recruits,"  added  Willis.  "  Gave  him  a 
rare  old  telling-off,  and  said  he'd  break  him  next  time." 

"  Hark  !  There's  the  pay  bugle,"  exclaimed  Corporal 
Kemp.     "  Stand  to  attention.     Here's  the  officer." 

Second-lieutenant  Miller,  followed  by  Colour-ser- 
geant Douglas,  carrying  a  bag  of  money,  entered  the 
room  and  sat  down  at  a  table.  As  each  man's  name 
was  called,  he  stepped  forward  and  received  the  sum  to 
which  he  was  entitled.  The  smallness  of  the  amount 
handed  over  to  me  was  rather  a  shock.  Accordingly, 
when  the  officer  had  gone,  I  took  the  opportunity  of 
questioning  the  colour-sergeant  on  the   subject. 

"  It's  all  right,"  he  said.  "  You've  drawn  one  shilling 
and  a  halfpenny.     How  much  more  do  you  want  ?  " 

"  But  I  thought  I  was  to  have  a  shilling  a  day  ?  " 

**  Well,  that's  what  you  do  have.  You  joined  on 
Thursday.  This  is  Saturday.  Three  days'  pay  at  a 
shilling  is  three  shillings.  Threepence-halfpenny  a  day 
is  deducted  for  messing  and  washing.  You  understand 
that  ?  " 

"  Certainly.  But  the  balance  should  be  a  little  over 
two  shillings." 

Colour-sergeant  Douglas  smiled  in  superior  fashion. 

"  You're  forgetting  the  other  extras." 
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"  What  are  they,  please  ?  " 

**  Hair-cutting,  to  begin  with." 

"  But  I  haven't  had  my  hair  cut." 

"  That  doesn't  matter.  You're  charged  a  penny  a 
month  for  it.  The  other  monthly  stoppages  are,  library, 
threepence  ;  shooting-club,  threepence  ;  and  barrack- 
damages,  sixpence.  The  total  came  to  one  shilling  and 
elevenpence-halfpenny.     Are  you  satisfied  ?  " 

I  said  that  I  was.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  however,  I 
was  very  far  from  being  so.  I  had  reason  for  this,  too, 
since  the  authorities  at  St.  George's  had  preserved  a 
marked  reticence  concerning  compulsory  deductions. 
The  only  one  of  which  mention  had  been  made  was  an 
account  of  messing  and  washing.  Now,  it  appeared,  the 
soldier's  shilling  a  day  was  subject  to  all  sorts  of  other 
stoppages. 

When  the  colour-sergeant  had  gone,  I  enquired  what 
the  expression  "barrack-damages"  meant.  "Nobody 
knows — except  the  War  Office,"  said  Wilson.  "  We're 
stopped  sixpence  a  month  per  man,  whether  anything 
is  damaged  or  not.  As  these  huts  were  built  about  fifty 
years  ago,  they  must  have  been  paid  for  over  and  over 
again  by  this  time." 


CHAPTER    VI 
Sunday  in  Barracks 


THE  next  day  being  Sunday,  the  principal  event 
was  naturally  church  parade.  At  ten  o'clock 
the  whole  battalion — with  the  exception  of  such  mem- 
bers as  happened  to  be  Roman  Catholics  or  Noncon- 
formists— fell  in  on  the  drill-ground.  Everybody, 
officers  and  men,  wore  their  best  tunics,  and  the  band 
also  attended.  These  latter  acted  as  the  choir  and 
furnished  the  music.  The  service  itself  took  place  in 
the  garrison  church,  and  was  conducted  by  one  of  the 
camp  chaplains.  Clergymen  holding  such  appointments 
are  generally  (but,  of  course,  unofficially)  referred  to  as 
"  sky-pilots,"  and  sometimes  as  "  devil -dodgers"  ;  their 
proper  designation,  however,  is  Chaplain  to  the  Forces. 
They  rank  as  officers,  and  are  responsible  for  the  spiritual 
welfare  of  the  troops  in  their  charge.  To  this  end  they 
have  to  hold  two  services  every  Sunday  ;  give  religious 
instruction  to  soldiers'  children  and  band-boys  ;  pre- 
pare candidates  for  confirmation  ;  visit  the  sick  in 
hospital ;  and  officiate  at  weddings,  christenings,  and 
funerals,  etc.  Altogether,  there  is  plenty  for  them  to 
do  in  ministering  to  their  flock.  During  manoeuvres, 
and  when  troops  are  in  the  field,  they  conduct  open-air 
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services.  On  these  occasions  the  big  drum  is  used  as  a 
pulpit. 

Unlike  the  evening  one  (which  is  voluntary)  the  morn- 
ing church  parade  is  compulsory,  and  every  officer  and 
man  not  on  duty  has  to  be  present.  Whether  attendance 
under  these  conditions  is  productive  of  beneficial  re- 
sults, or  the  reverse,  is  a  little  doubtful.  The  chaplains 
appear  to  think  that  it  is.  As,  however,  they  are  paid 
according  to  the  numbers  listening  to  the  sermon,  they 
take  good  care  to  see  that  their  flock  is  as  large  as  possible. 
The  position  they  fill  demands  a  good  deal  of  tact,  since 
a  military  congregation  is  rather  a  special  one.  The 
average  soldier,  for  example,  has  a  fixed  impression 
that  the  "  sky-pilot  "  is  always  trying  to  get  the  better 
of  him,  and  is,  accordingly,  suspicious  of  his  advances. 
Some  chaplains,  too,  are  officers  first,  and  clergymen 
afterwards  ;  and  hedge  themselves  about  with  so  much 
red-tape  and  routine  that  they  are  quite  unapproach- 
able. The  majority,  however,  are  popular  enough,  and 
perform  their  work  in  a  manner  that  leaves  nothing  to 
be  desired. 

The  service  at  the  Curragh  church  lasted  a  little  over 
an  hour.  We  had  some  hymns  with  good  rousing  tunes, 
and  a  ten  minutes*  sermon.  This  latter  was  followed  by 
a  collection  for  some  military  charity.  The  officers  con- 
tributed liberally  ;  but  where  the  rank  and  file  were  con- 
cerned I  do  not  think  the  results  could  have  been  very 
large.  Soldiers,  however,  seldom  have  much  spare 
cash  by  the  end  of  the  week  ;  and  even  a  penny  has  to  be 
looked  at.  I  remember,  later  on,  one  chaplain  evolving 
what  he  considered  a  brilliant  scheme  for  getting  over 
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this  little  difficulty.  Struck  by  the  smallness  of  the 
offertories,  he  announced  that  a  man  could  put  a  memor- 
andum in  the  bag,  mentioning  the  sum  he  was  willing 
to  have  deducted  from  his  next  instalment  of  pay.  The 
first  promissory  note  received  of  this  description  read  as 
follows  : — "  Private  Smith  is  prepared  to  give  £1,000, 
when  he  is  made  a  field-marshal." 

Directly  the  service  was  over,  we  had  the  rest  of  the 
day  to  ourselves.  After  dinner,  most  of  the  men  in  my 
hut  hurried  off  to  the  canteen,  others  went  out  for  a 
walk  ;  and  others  wrote  letters  or  read  until  tea-time. 
With  the  assistance  of  Willis,  I  passed  an  hour  furbishing 
up  my  equipment,  and  receiving  a  lesson  in  the  art  of 
pipe-claying  a  set  of  belts,  and  rolling  a  great  coat. 
The  latter  is  a  somewhat  difficult  operation  ;  and  it 
requires  the  efforts  of  four  men  to  reduce  the  bulky  and 
cumbrous  garment  to  a  neat  cylindrical  roll  that  can  be 
strapped  on  a  belt  in  the  approved   fashion. 

While  we  were  thus  employed  the  door  opened,  and 
somebody  entered  the  room. 

"  'Tenshun  !  "  exclaimed  Corporal  Kemp,  jumping 
up  from  his  cot,  and  advancing  towards  the  visitor. 
"  Reverend  gentleman." 

"  Sky-pilot,"  whispered  Willis.     "  Decent  sort,  too." 

I  looked  round  and  recognized  the  chaplain,  whom 
we  had  "  sat  under  "  that  morning.  This  was  the  Rev. 
Mr.  Martin,  a  stout,  clean-shaven  individual  with  a  fresh 
complexion,  and  a  cheery  manner. 

"  Sit  down,"  he  said,  acknowledging  our  salutes.  "  I've 
only  dropped  in  for  a  chat.  Don't  be  afraid.  I  shan't 
preach.     Go  on  smoking,"  he  added,  lighting  a  pipe  him- 
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self.  "  Baccy's  a  good  thing,  isn't  it,  Willis  ?  Much 
better  for  you  than  beer.  By  the  way,  talking  of  beer 
reminds  me  of  a  story.  A  recruiting-sergeant  was  stand- 
ing toast  to  a  party  of  fresh  arrivals.  One  of  them  had 
an  extra  large  mouth.  It  was  more  like  a  slit  in  a  letter- 
box than  anything  else.  When  he  was  asked  what  he 
would  have,  he  said  :  '  Thank  you,  sergeant,  I'll  have 
a  mouthful  of  beer.'  '  No  you  won't,  my  lad,'  said  the 
sergeant.  '  You'll  have  a  quart,  the  same  as  the 
others.'  " 

The  Reverend  Mr.  Martin  may  have  been  uncon- 
ventional, and  a  bishop  might  have  disapproved  of  him. 
But  he  understood  how  to  get  on  terms  with  his  military 
flock.  In  a  couple  of  minutes  he  had  us  all  laughing  and 
talking.  There  was  very  little  of  the  typical  clergyman 
about  him.  He  showed  an  unmistakable  interest  in 
our  affairs,  too,  and  discussed  them  from  the  standpoint 
of  the  barrack-room,  instead  of  from  that  of  the  officers' 
mess. 

"  Well,  I'll  say  now  w^hat  the  bullet  said  to  the  cart- 
ridge when  the  recruit  pressed  the  trigger,"  he  observed 
presently.  "  You  don't  know  what  that  is,  Bingham  ? 
It  was,  '  I'm  off.'  Before  I  go,  though,  I  want  to  tell 
you  there's  a  voluntary  service  at  seven  o'clock  this 
evening.  There's  no  sermon,  and  no  collection.  I 
hope  you'll  all  come.  It  won't  do  you  any  harm,  and 
it  may  do  you  some  good.  Bring  your  pipes  with  you, 
and  we'll  have  a  chat  and  a  smoke  afterwards  in  my 
quarters." 

"  Proper  sort,  that,  for  a  sky-pilot,"  declared  *'  Tug" 
Wilson,  when  our  visitor  had  gone.     "  The  one  before 
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him  was  all  knee-drill,  and  never  came  into  a  barrack- 
room  without  a  bundle  of  tracts.  Do  you  remember 
him,  Nobby  ?  " 

Private  Clarke  looked  grimly  reminiscent. 

"  Not  half  !  He  was  the  devil -dodger  who  got  me  ten 
days  to  barracks." 

"  How  was  that  ?  "  I  enquired. 

"  For  laughing  in  church.  He  gave  out  that  the 
collection  would  be  taken  in  '  a  pair  of  bags  worked  by 
the  colonel's  wife.'     I  nearly  fell  off  my  seat." 

The  attendance  at  the  evening  service  was  a  fairly 
numerous  one.  It  embraced  members  of  all  corps  and 
departments  in  camp.  I  sat  next  a  couple  of  Dragoons, 
and  behind  me  were  some  Gunners  and  Engineers.  In- 
stead of  a  sermon  we  had  a  short  address.  When  it  was 
over,  Mr.  Martin  invited  Merrick  and  myself,  and  per- 
haps a  dozen  others,  to  go  round  to  his  quarters  for  a 
chat.  I  learned  that  he  did  this  every  Sunday,  making 
a  special  point  of  welcoming  recruits.  More  out  of 
curiosity  than  anything  else,  I  accepted  the  invitation. 
But  very  soon  I  was  glad  I  had  done  so,  for  Mr.  Martin 
received  us  in  a  manner  that  was  kindness  itself.  Ex- 
cept for  his  black  coat,  there  was  nothing  about  him  to 
suggest  the  typical  clergyman.  He  talked  of  our  work, 
of  cricket  and  football,  and  of  service  abroad.  His  great 
subject,  perhaps,  was  Army  reform  ;  and  one  of  the 
theories  he  advanced  was  that  all  officers  should  spend 
twelve  months  as  privates. 

"  Then  they'd  know  something  about  their  work 
when  they  start  as  subalterns,"  he  said.  "  All  they  learn 
at  Sandhurst  that  is  of  any  use  to  them  could  be  put  on  a 
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threepenny  bit.     Every  officer  ought  to  get  his  commis- 
sion from  the  ranks." 

'     There  is  a  good  deal  in  this  theory.     It  would  also, 
I  think,  be  an  excellent  plan  if  the  authorities  were  more 
liberal  in  bestowing  commissions  upon  sergeants  and 
corporals.     The  average  number  of  "  non-coms."  pro- 
moted   to    second-lieutenants    seldom    exceeds    half  a 
dozen  a  year.     Yet,  and  although  such  men  are  fully 
qualified — masters  of  drill,  discipline,  and  musketry — 
an  immense  favour  is  made  of  advancing  them.     Mere 
»oys,  however,  who  (very  often)  have  not  passed  any 
►rt  of  educational  test  at  all,  and  who  do  not  know  one 
snd  of  a  rifle  from  the  other,  are  given  commissions  prac- 
tically for  the  asking,  because  enough  Sandhurst  cadets 
ire  not  forthcoming.     But,  then,  they  are  "  gentlemen," 
ind  are  thus  considered  to  be  automatically  invested 
ith  superlative  gifts.     The  belief  that  the  rank  and  file 
m  only  be  depended  upon  to  do  their  duty  when 
jommanded  by  "  gentlemen  officers  "  is  as  cherished  as  it 
ridiculous  and  snobbish.     The  real  truth  is,  whether 
lis  captain  or  subaltern  is  a  "  gentleman,"  or  not,  is  the 
last  thing  with  which  a  soldier  concerns  himself. 

All  he  cares  about — and  very  sensibly,  too — is  that  the 
officer  under  whom  he  serves  should  be  a  good  soldier 
md  know  his  work.  When  he  is  facing  the  enemy  the 
iverage  private  would  much  rather  follow  an  intelligent 
mce-corporal  than  somebody  who  is  all  blue  blood  but 
lo  brains.  The  South  African  war  showed  this  very 
slearly.  It  is  encouraging,  therefore,  to  find  that  Lord 
[Kitchener  has  recently  declared  himself  in  favour  of 
[ranting  commissions  from  the  ranks,  and  Lord  Haldane 
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has  also  approved  the  idea.  The  Duke  of  WelHngton, 
too,  it  may  be  remarked,  was  a  firm  beHever  in  the 
principle,  and  constantly  promoted  sergeants  who  had 
distinguished  themselves.  What  was  good  for  the  Duke 
of  Wellington  ought  to  be  good  enough  for  the  present- 
day  Army  Council. 

Another  suggestion  which  I  have  heard  discussed  is  to 
create  a  new  rank,  to  be  known  as  "  under-officer,'* 
and  form  a  sort  of  half-way  house  between  the  senior 
non-commissioned  and  the  junior  commissioned  grades. 
The  idea  is  that  the  special  province  of  these  "  under- 
officers  "  should  be  concerned  with  the  pay,  clothing,  and 
equipment  work  of  a  battalion  ;  and  thus  leave  company 
commanders  free  to  devote  the  whole  of  their  time  to 
purely  training  duties.  At  present  subalterns  and  cap- 
tains have  so  much  clerical  routine  to  perform  that  they 
cannot  give  proper  care  to  the  drill  and  musketry 
instruction  of  their  men.  With  regard  to  finance,  a  very 
small  addition  to  the  amounts  they  now  draw  should 
permit  of  sergeant-majors  or  colour-sergeants  living  com- 
fortably enough  as  "  under-officers."  A  garrison-mess 
could  be  established  for  them,  and  they  should  also  be 
assigned  separate  quarters.  The  existence  of  such  ap- 
pointments would  undoubtedly  attract  a  superior  class 
of  recruits. 

Mr.  Martin  was  also  a  strong  advocate  of  conscription. 

"  Everybody  should  be  compelled  to  join  either  the 
army  or  the  navy,"  he  declared.  "  They  have  to  do  so 
in  other  countries.  Why  not,  then,  in  this  one  ?  Of 
course,  people — selfish  people — will  tell  you  that  '  one 
volunteer  is   worth   three  pressed   men.'      Don't   you 
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believe  it.  When  it  comes  to  the  push,  a  pressed  man 
fights  just  as  well  as  a  volunteer.  And  naturally,  too. 
He  doesn't  want  to  be  killed  any  more  than  the  other 
sort.  Under  the  present  system,  however,  a  very  small 
number  of  men  bear  the  burden  of  a  very  large  number." 

"  Wouldn't  conscription  be  a  bit  expensive  ?  " 
hazarded  a  listener. 

"  Very  expensive.  What  of  it,  though  ?  Besides, 
nothing  is  too  much  to  pay  for  safety." 

"  My  idea,"  observed  a  lance-corporal,  "  would  be  to 
make  naval  or  military  service  compulsory  before  a  man 
could  join  the  police  or  the  Post  Office.  That  would 
help  recruiting." 

"  Capital,"  said  Mr.  Martin,  nodding  his  head  in  agree- 
ment. "  There  are  also  plenty  of  other  Government 
berths,  such  as  the  Prisons  and  Customs  services. 
These  should  be  put  aside  for  ex-soldiers  and  sailors. 
The  Government  doesn't  set  a  very  good  example  as 
an  employer.  Now,  then,  anybody  else  got  a  suggestion 
for  army  reform  ?  What  do  you  think  is  wanted 
most  ?  " 

There  was  silence  for  a  moment.  Then  a  thirsty- 
looking  warrior  sitting  next  to  me  murmured  "  Free 
beer."     The  chaplain  smiled. 

"  I've  had  all  sorts  of  answers  to  that  question.  When 
I  asked  a  recruit  the  other  day,  he  seemed  to  think 
provost  sergeants  should  be  abolished.  Another  said, 
*  Less  messing  about.'  I  expect  that's  more  to  the 
point." 

At  half-past  eight  we  took  leave  of  our  genial  host,  and 
the  little  gathering  dispersed. 
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"  What's  this  Soldiers'  Home  like  that  the  parson 
told  us  about  ?  "  enquired  Merrick  as  we  walked  back 
towards  the  huts. 

"  Rotten,"  said  some  one,  with  a  gesture  of  contempt. 
"  It's  all  psalm-singing  and  knee-drill." 

"  Well,  I'll  give  it  a  chance,  anyway.  It  can't  be 
more  uncomfortable  than  the  barrack-room.  Anybody 
else  coming  ?  " 

As  the  suggestion  met  with  no  acceptance,  Merrick 
and  I  set  off  together.  The  Soldiers'  Home,  for  which 
we  were  bound,  was  a  red-brick  building  at  the  bottom  of 
the  hill.  It  had  its  drawbacks,  perhaps  ;  but  the  ad- 
verse criticisms  on  the  management  were  not  entirely 
merited.  After  all,  the  people  who  conducted  it  were 
entitled  to  make  what  rules  they  pleased  ;  and  those  who 
objected  to  them  were  at  liberty  to  stop  away.  In 
theory.  Soldiers'  Homes  are  established  to  serve  as  coun- 
ter attractions  to  canteens.  As,  however,  beer  is  not 
procurable  in  them,  and  the  religious  element  is  strongly 
(perhaps  too  strongly)  marked,  they  do  not  get  very 
much  patronage,  except  from  among  what  are  called 
"  bun-stranglers  "  and"  lemonade-wallahs."  Still,  the 
Soldiers'  Home  at  the  Curragh  was  an  improvement 
on  some  that  I  came  across  elsewhere.  There 
was  a  reading-room,  with  a  fair  supply  of  papers  and 
magazines,  and  a  lending  library  attached  to  it.  One 
specially  attractive  feature  was  that  hot  baths  were 
obtainable.  These,  oddly  enough,  are  luxuries  for  which 
— despite  the  insistence  upon  personal  cleanliness — no 
provision  is  made  in  barracks. 

With  reference  to  their  religion,  soldiers  are  given 
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very  wide  choice.  They  may  be  anything  they  please. 
Still,  they  must  be  something.  If  they  are  not  Church  of 
England,  they  have  to  profess  Roman  Catholicism, 
Wesleyanism,  Methodism,  or  Presbyterianism.  Except 
in  Scotch  and  Irish  regiments,  the  Church  of  England 
party  is  always  the  largest  one.  I  think  this  is  generally 
accounted  for  by  the  fact  that  the  band  accompanies  it. 
"  Put  me  down  to  go  with  the  drum,'*  requests  the  aver- 
age recruit  when  the  matter  is  explained  to  him. 

If  a  soldier  can  give  an  acceptable  reason,  he  will  be 
allowed  to  change  his  religion.  Some  men  are  a  little 
difficult  to  satisfy,  and  never  seem  to  know  what  it  is 
that  they  want  to  be.  Thus  I  once  knew  a  lance- 
corporal,  who  adopted  all  the  recognized  faiths  in  turn  ; 
and  then  complained  bitterly,  because  he  was  refused 
permission  to  become  a  Christian  Scientist. 


CHAPTER    VII 
Officers  and  Men 


IN  several  respects  a  regiment  resembles  a  public 
school.  Thus  the  colonel  is  the  head  ;  the  officers, 
the  assistant  masters  ;  the  sergeant-major,  the  captain  ; 
the  sergeants,  the  prefects  ;  the  corpc^rals,  the  sixth 
form  ;  and  the  recruits,  the  new  boys.  Any  tendency 
to  assertiveness  on  the  part  of  these  latter  is  kept  in  check 
by  their  more  seasoned  comrades.  The  veterans  have 
(or  think  they  have)  various  privileges,  and  guard  them 
jealously.  Among  such  are  the  warmest  comer  by  the 
barrack-room  fire,  the  best  table  in  the  canteen,  a  pre- 
scriptive right  to  staff  billets,  and  the  easiest  posts  on 
sentry. 

Just  as  it  takes  all  sorts  to  make  a  world,  so  it  is  with  a 
battalion.  In  the  Cumberlands  we  had  men  of  every 
kind.  There  were  some  who  were  well  behaved,  and 
some  who  were  badly  behaved  ;  some  who  were  cheerful, 
and  some  who  were  sulky  ;  some  who  were  hard-working, 
and  some  who  were  lazy ;  some  who  were  clever,  and 
some  who  were  stupid  ;   and  some  who  were  pleasant, 
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and  some  who  were  the  reverse.  On  the  whole,  however, 
the  800  rank  and  the  file  under  Colonel  Gunning's  com- 
mand contained  but  a  small  proportion  of  what  are 
known  as  "  King's  bad  bargains."  The  warrant  and 
non-commissioned  officers  were  a  specially  capable  set. 
If  Sergeant-major  Randall  was  not  popular,  he  was 
certainly  very  efficient.  He  worked  hard  himself,  and 
saw  that  his  subordinates  did  so,  too.  Immediately 
following  him  in  the  table  of  precedence  was  the  band- 
master. This  post  was  held  by  a  veteran  called  Perry. 
He  ranked  as  a  warrant-officer,  and,  like  the  sergeant- 
major,  drew  five  shillings  a  day,  together  with  certain 
allowances.  The  senior  non-commissioned  officer  was 
the  quartermaster-sergeant.  Together  with  the  orderly- 
room  sergeant,  his  duties  were  chiefly  clerical,  and  he 
lived  almost  entirely  in  an  atmosphere  of  blue-paper 
and  red-tape.  Then  came  the  eight  colour-sergeants, 
one  for  each  company,  twenty-four  sergeants,  thirty-two 
corporals,  and  twenty-four  lance-corporals. 

It  is  not  too  much  to  say  that  the  warrant  and  non- 
commissioned officers  form  the  backbone  of  a  regiment. 
When  the  colonel,  and  half  the  captains  and  subalterns 
go  on  leave  at  the  same  time,  the  battalion  somehow 
manages  to  get  along  without  them.  But  it  cannot  do 
this  if  the  sergeant-major  and  colour-sergeants  are  absent. 

As  with  the  rank  and  file,  so  with  the  officers.  We 
had  all  sorts  in  the  Cumberlands.  Some  were  popular, 
and  some  were  unpopular  ;  some  were  keen,  and  some 
were  slack  ;  some  knew  their  work,  and  did  it ;  and 
some  had  thoughts  for  nothing  but  polo  and  leave  of 
absence.     In  Colonel  Gunning  and  Major  Lambert  (the 
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second-in-command)  the  battalion  possessed  two  thor- 
oughly efficient  officers.  Each  was  a  veteran  of  twenty - 
five  years'  service.  They  were  strict  disciplinarians, 
but  they  were  not  unreasoning  martinets.  The  men 
would  have  done  anything  for  them.  Captain  Lumley, 
the  adjutant,  was,  on  the  other  hand,  frankly  detested. 
He  seldom  spoke  to  a  subordinate,  except  with  a  sneer, 
and  his  one  idea  of  military  efficiency  was  what  is 
termed  "  spit  and  polish."  He  made  a  veritable  fetish 
of  pipe-clay,  and  seemed  distressed  if  he  could  not  find 
fault  when  inspecting  a  guard.  Where  my  own  com- 
pany was  concerned,  we  were  a  little  unfortunate,  as 
Captain  Vincent,  who  commanded  it,  was  extraordin- 
arily ignorant ;  while  Second-lieutenant  Miller,  his 
subaltern,  had  only  just  left  Sandhurst.  That  they 
were  immensely  indebted  to  Colour-sergeant  Douglas 
and  the  other  non-coms,  for  the  smooth  working  of 
the  company's  affairs  probably  seldom  occurred  to  them. 
The  fact  that  the  men  were  drilled  and  disciplined  and 
taught  their  work  at  all  was  entirely  due  to  the  efforts 
of  these  latter. 

Soldiers  are  very  quick  to  see  if  an  officer  is  capable 
or  not.  The  sort  of  commander  they  like  is  one  who 
can  drill  and  march  and  shoot  as  well,  if  not  better  than 
themselves.  Such  as  these  get  the  best  out  of  their 
men.  Napoleon  said  :  "  There  is  no  such  thing  as  a 
bad  regiment — only  bad  officers."  This  may  be  un- 
palatable to  a  certain  type  of  colonel  or  captain  ;  but 
it  is  none  the  less  true.  For  a  company  commander  to 
earn  the  ill-will  of  those  under  him  is  extremely  easy  ; 
to  earn  their  good-will,  however,  is  somewhat  difficult. 
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"requires  exceptional  tact.  The  average  soldier  has  a 
peculiar  temperament.  He  wants  careful  handling. 
Sympathy  and  encouragement  make  far  more  impres- 

Ision  on  him  than  fault-finding.  Besides — and  although 
some  officers  may  consider  it  rank  heresy — discipline 
is  not  maintained  by  punishment.  After  all,  any  fool 
can  punish. 

tA  typical  day  in  our  lives  as  recruits  at  this  period 
was  very  much  as  follows  :  On  the  sounding  of  reveille, 
at  6.30  a.m.,  we  would  rise,  wash,  dress,  make  up  our 
beds,  and  turn  out  for  parade  at  seven  o'clock.  This 
first  parade  lasted  three-quarters  of  an  hour,  and  con- 
sisted principally  of  physical  drill.  Then  came  breakfast, 
after  which  we  cleaned  up  the  barrack-room  in  readiness 
for  inspection  by  the  officer  or  colour-sergeant.  From 
nine  to  ten  the  gymnasium  required  us,  followed  by  drill 
from  eleven  to  twelve.     Dinner  was  at  one,  and  at  two 

\m  o'clock  we  had  another  drill  parade.  Directly  this  was 
finished  we  were  marched  to  school.  By  4.15  the  day's 
work  was  over,  and  we  sat  down  to  tea.  The  rest  of 
the  afternoon  and  evening  belonged  to  ourselves.     We 

H  were  compelled,  however,  to  be  in  our  huts  when  the 
orderly  sergeant  appeared  to  call  the  roll  at  9.30  p.m. 
With  the   sounding   of   "  Lights   Out,"    three-quarters 

IB.  ^^  ^^  hour  later,  the  official  day  was  brought  to  a  close. 

If  It  cannot  be  said  that  the  day  was  a  particularly 
laborious  one.  In  fact,  it  scarcely  exceeded  five  hours 
employment.  Of  course,  the  "  duty-men "  (that  is, 
all  who  had  mastered  the  recruits'  drill)  were  kept  much 
busier.  Thus,  in  addition  to  performing  their  share  of 
guards,  picquets,  and  fatigues,  etc.,  they  were  eligible 
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for  the  constantly  occurring  route-marches  and  field- 
days.  When  we  saw  them  go  off  in  the  morning,  with 
the  band  at  their  head,  we  rather  envied  them.  Still, 
when  they  came  back,  tired  and  footsore  and  muddy, 
from  a  fifteen  miles'  tramp  across  country,  we  felt  that 
we  had  perhaps  had  the  best  of  it,  after  all.  Nor  was  the 
sentry-go  the  pleasantest  occupation  imaginable.  But 
of  this  I  shall  have  something  to  say  when  the  proper 
time  comes. 

There  were  several  genuine  "  old  soldiers  "  in  the 
battalion.  They  were  a  hard-drinking,  hard-working 
set,  averaging  from  fifteen  to  twenty  years'  service, 
the  greater  portion  of  which  they  had  passed  in  India, 
China,  Egypt,  and  South  Africa.  A  number  of  them 
wore  medals  for  the  Chitral,  Soudan,  and  Boer  cam- 
paigns, and  were  thus  looked  up  to  with  immense  respect 
by  us  recruits.  They  formed  a  little  coterie  of  their  own, 
and  (unless  plied  with  beer)  seldom  condescended  to 
talk  to  anybody  under  the  rank  of  a  "  duty-man."  On 
being  "  oiled,"  however,  they  generally  found  their 
tongues  and  would  then  wax  communicative.  The 
principal  subject  of  discussion  among  the  veterans  was 
foreign  service.  This  was  a  topic  on  which  they  were 
always  ready  to  enlarge. 

"  You  youngsters  won't  know  what  soldiering  is  till 
you  go  to  India,"  declared  Private  Cobb  one  afternoon, 
as  he  thoughtfully  sipped  at  a  quart  of  ale  with  which 
Merrick  and  I  had  furnished  him.  "  Gosh  !  that's  the 
country  1  " 

"  Ever  shoot  any  lions  and  tigers  out  there  ?  "  de- 
manded Harris. 
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Used  to  shoot  *em  regular  before  breakfast  every 
day/' 
^"  What  did  you  do  with  the  skins  ?  " 

"  Not  so  many  questions,  young  fellow-my-lad.  If 
you  must  know,  though,  I  had  *em  stuffed." 

"  Why  ?  " 

"  So  that  they  should  stop  making  silly  remarks.** 

As  he  delivered  this  caustic  retort,  the  veteran  emptied 
the  pot  of  beer  and  then  turned  it  upside  down  on 
the  table.  I  took  the  hint,  and  sent  for  a  fresh 
supply.  Under  its  influence  Private  Cobb  became  more 
mellow. 

"  Things  were  very  different  when  I  joined  the  service,*' 
he  continued,  sucking  hard  at  his  pipe,  and  fingering 
his  medal  ribbons.  "  No  boy-orficers  then.  Anyway, 
they  didn't  come  out  to  India.  Gosh  !  that's  the  country 
for  soldiering.     Wish  I  was  there  now.*' 

**  What  for  ?  " 

"  That's  telling.  If  you  want  to  know,  though,  it's 
because  the  War  Office  don't  worry  the  troops  or  mess 
'em  about  there.  They're  under  the  Indian  Govern- 
ment. Everything  is  better,  except  the  beer.  That's 
muck  !  Good  pay,  good  barracks,  and  natives  to  wait 
on  one  hand  and  foot.  The  niggers  do  all  the  fatigue 
work." 

"  Rot  I  *' 

"  Very  well,  perhaps  you've  been  there  yourself, 
Mr.  bloomin'  Tug  Wilson.  The  first  day  I  landed  in 
Bombay  I  got  a  regimental  court-martial  for  bifiing  a 
bobbajee." 

"  What's  that  in  English  ?  " 
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"  Don't  show  your  ignorance,"  was  the  contemptuous 
retort.  "  A  bobbajee  is  a  native  cook,  I  gave  him  a  wipe 
across  the  snitch." 

"  What  for  ?  " 

"  Asking  silly  questions,  and  giving  back-answers  ; 
same  as  other  people  I  could  mention.  Got  a  neck  on 
you,  I  must  say  !  " 

"  Where  did  you  bury  your  dead  ?  "  enquired  Wilson, 
affecting  great  alarm. 

Private  Cobb  looked  at  him  coldly,  and  turned  his 
attention  to  the  pot  of  beer. 

"  I  saw  a  man  hanged  once,"  he  continued.  "  The 
chap  belonged  to  the  Artillery.  They  strung  him  up  at 
Delhi  ! " 

"  What  had  he  done  ?  "  asked  a  recruit,  with  a 
shudder. 

"  Shot  the  adjutant  on  parade.  Served  him  right, 
too.  He  was  asking  for  it.  The  adjutant  was  a  pig. 
One  of  those  ladidah  officers  who  always  spoke  to  a  man 
as  if  he  were  a  lump  of  dirt.  They're  the  sort  that 
make  crime  in  a  regiment." 

"  Tell  us  about  the  hanging,"  requested  Warren. 

"  The  whole  garrison  had  a  general  parade  at  six 
o'clock  in  the  morning.  We  formed  a  hollow  square, 
with  the  gallows  in  the  middle,  and  a  coffin  on  the 
ground  beside  it.  As  soon  as  everything  was  ready  the 
man  was  brought  from  the  cells.  He  rode  in  a  com- 
missariat wagon,  between  a  file  of  the  guard,  with  half 
a  company  following  as  escort.  When  they  got  near 
us,  the  troops  shouldered  arms  and  the  band  played  the 
Dead  March,  while  the    wagon    drove  three  times  all 
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round  the  square.  It  gave  me  the  fair  creeps  !  The 
colonel  read  out  the  judgment.  Then  the  provost- 
marshal  tied  the  poor  chap's  hands  behind  his  back, 
and  he  had  to  walk  up  some  steps  to  the  gallows." 

"  Did  he  say  anything  ?  '* 

"  Yes,  he  called  out  '  Good-bye  everybody,'  just 
before  the  hangman  pulled  a  white  cap  over  his 
head." 

"  What  happened  next  ?  " 

"  There  was  a  lot  of  palaver  and  chin-wagging.  The 
general  made  a  speech,  and  the  colonel  made  a  speech, 
and  the  chaplain  made  a  speech.  They  all  said  it  was 
on  account  of  drink.  It  wasn't  though.  By  Gosh  ! 
India's  the  place  for  soldiering  !  " 

Despite  this  assurance,  I  fancy  we  took  a  different 
view.  When  some  of  the  party  hinted  as  much,  the 
warrior  looked  at  us  contemptuously. 

"  I  saw  a  man  flogged,  too,"  he  said.  "  It  was  in 
Afghanistan.  We  were  on  the  march.  They  tied  him 
to  the  wheel  of  a  gun,  and  the  drummers  gave  him  fifty 
lashes.     Lord,  love  a  duck  !  he  did  shout !  " 

"  What  was  that  for  ?  " 

"  Because  it  hurt  him,  I  suppose." 

"  Yes,  but  why  did  he  get  the  cat  ?  " 

"  He  was  copped  pinching  beer.  Served  him 
right." 

"  Pretty  strict  discipline  in  those  days,"  I  hazarded. 

"  Good  thing,  too.  The  non-coms,  would  put  a  man 
in  the  clink  as  soon  as  look  at  him.  We  used  to  have  a 
hundred  defaulters  on  the  square  every  morning,  and 
ten  court-martials  a  month.     It  learned  'em  how  to 
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soldier.  The  Cumberlands  were  something  hke  a  regi- 
ment then." 

"  Quite  enough  like  one  for  me  now,'*  said  Merrick. 

The  veteran  made  a  noise  in  his  throat  indicative  of 
disapproval.  Then  he  stalked  solemnly  out  of  the 
canteen,  as  if  people  who  held  such  views  were  unworthy 
of  serious  notice.  Later  on  that  evening,  however,  he 
returned  and  beckoned  to  me  mysteriously. 

"  Well,  what  is  it  ?  "  I  asked. 

"  Get  your  name  put  down  for  the  first  draft,*'  he 
muttered. 

"Draft  for  what?" 

"  India,  of  course.  Gosh  !  that's  the  country  !  A 
young  fellow  like  you  might  become  a  lance-corporal 
there  some  day." 

"  No  chance  of  becoming  a  sergeant,  then  ?  " 

"  Sergeant !  Pooh  !  Been  in  the  service  a  month, 
and  already  thinking  about  getting  made  sergeant. 
Lord,  love  a  duck  !  " 

But  I  was  thinking  about  it.  So  far  as  I  could  see, 
however,  I  should  have  to  go  on  thinking.  Promotion 
appeared  to  be  a  very  haphazard  affair.  The  first  step 
up  the  long  military  ladder  that  stretched  from  lance- 
corporal  to  sergeant-major  depended  on  one's  colour- 
sergeant.  When  a  vacancy  existed  he  would  submit 
a  name  to  the  captain.  That  officer  generally  accepted 
the  recommendation  without  any  question,  and  the 
man  concerned  would  then  be  appointed  an  acting 
lance-corporal.  After  this,  promotion  was  by  seniority 
to  the  rank  of  sergeant,  and  then  by  selection  to 
the  higher  grades.     Nothing,   however,   could  be  done 
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until    I   had    first    completed   my   course   of   recruits' 
drill. 

It  is  not  by  any  means  every  man  who  wants  pro- 
motion, or  who  will  accept  it  when  offered.  Numbers 
of  soldiers  are  quite  content  to  remain  privates  through- 
out their  service.  They  have  no  taste  for  the  extra 
responsibility  which  the  non-commissioned  officers  are 
called  upon  to  assume.  Perhaps  this  is  just  as  well, 
since  the  proportion  of  sergeants  and  corporals  allowed 
by  the  regulations  is  severely  limited. 

The  garrison  at  the  Curragh  was  a  large  one.  It 
numbered  several  thousand,  and  included  representatives 
of  all  arms — cavalry,  artillery,  engineers,  infantry,  and 
departmental  corps.  Off  parade  the  various  units  kept 
very  much  to  themselves.  Precedence  was  not  only 
rigidly  observed,  but  it  was  also  carried  to  ridiculous 
lengths.  Thus,  the  artillery  and  engineers  affected  to 
look  down  on  the  infantry,  and  the  infantry  looked  down 
on  the  ordnance,  medical,  and  commissariat  branches  ; 
while  the  cavalry  from  their  superior  heights  looked 
down  upon  everybody.  As  for  the  staff,  they  made 
other  people  feel  that  they  ought  to  take  out  a  license 
to  live.  Even  among  the  different  units  of  the  same 
branches  there  were  delicate  distinctions,  and  one  in- 
fantry battalion  would  consider  itself  superior  to  another. 
Highlanders  and  Rifles,  for  example,  walked  about  as 
though  they  had  bought  the  earth  ;  and  Fusiliers  and 
Light  Infantry  were  much  more  important  (in  their 
own  estimation)  than  merely  county  regiments.  Of 
course,  it  was  all  very  absurd.  Still,  it  was  not,  perhaps, 
entirely  unnatural. 
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For  such  friendly  intercourse  as  existed  off  parade 
the  responsible  factor  was  sport.  Cricket  and  football 
matches,  together  with  boxing  and  shooting  competi- 
tions, were  regularly  organized.  Here  the  Cumberlands 
did  particularly  well.  In  "  Twister  "  Bull,  our  gymnastic 
instructor,  we  had  the  champion  heavy-weight  of  the 
camp  ;  and  the  regimental  football  team  also  carried  off 
the  garrison  cup.  The  members  of  this  team  enjoyed  a 
number  of  privileges.  They  were  struck  off  duty  ; 
and  drill,  sentry-go,  and  fatigues  never  troubled  them. 
During  the  training  season  they  lived  like  fighting  cocks. 
They  had  their  own  barrack-room,  and  a  separate  mess 
for  which  the  tenderest  steaks  were  reserved  by  the 
quartermaster.  For  the  officers  there  was  plenty  of 
polo,  hunting,  and  racing. 

So  far  as  can  be  gathered  from  recent  regulations  on 
the  subject,  it  is  clearly  the  intention  of  the  War  Office 
to  make  field  exercises  of  distinct  military  utility  take 
the  place,  where  the  rank  and  file  are  concerned,  of  the 
more  popular  forms  of  established  sports.  Cricket  and 
football  are  now  regarded  with  disfavour,  and  an  attempt 
is  being  made  to  supersede  them  by  inter-regimental 
bayonet-fighting  competitions  and  cross-country  obstacle 
races  in  heavy  marching  order.  The  effort,  however,  has 
not  met  with  much  patronage.  Nor  is  this  to  be  won- 
dered at,  for  by  the  time  the  average  soldier  has  finished 
his  day's  drill,  or  guard  duty,  he  naturally  wants  a  change 
from  his  rifle  and  equipment.  In  his  own  language,  he  is 
"  fed  up  "  with  them,  and  yearns  for  something  that  is 
not  so  markedly  professional.  One  can  scarcely  blame 
him. 
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Soldiers  have  a  language  very  much  their  own, 
Blpecially  when  talking  among  themselves.  A  good 
many  of  the  barrack-room  expressions  are  derived  from 
Hindustani  and  Arabic.  Bread,  for  instance,  is  always 
known  as  "  roti,"  water  as  "  pani,"  and  beer  as  "  ponge- 
low."  Food  is  "  skoff,"  and  the  cook  who  prepares  it  is 
the  "  bobbajee."  Other  words  of  eastern  origin  are 
"  bundobust  "  (preparation),  "  puckha  "  (genuine  or 
substantial),  and  "  chokey,"  for  guard-room.  This 
place,  however,  is  more  often  called  the  "  clink."  Should 
a  military  offender  be  under  arrest,  he  says  he  is  "  on 
the  peg  "  ;  and  if  a  court-martial  sends  him  to  prison 
his  comrades  declare  he  has  "  gone  to  college."  To  be 
in  hospital  is  to  be  "  in  dock,"  and  to  die  is  to  "  peg- 
out."  The  medical  staff  are  generally  referred  to  as 
the  "  Castor-oil  Dragoons,"  or  the  "  Linseed  Lancers," 
and  individual  members  as  "  poultice-wallahs." 

Work  of  any  sort  is  "  graft."  To  grumble  at  it  is  to 
"  grouse,"  and  a  man  given  to  this  practice  is  a  "  grou- 
ser.'* Much  the  same  thing  is  implied  by  the  expression, 
"  chewing  the  rag,"  or  "  chewing  the  f at  "  ;  and  an 
argumentative  soldier  is  a  "  barrack-room  lawyer." 
When  a  bad  character,  otherwise  a  "King's  bad  bargain," 
turns  over  a  fresh  leaf  he  is  said  to  be  "  on  the  cot." 
A  recruit  is  a  "  rooky,"  and  a  veteran  is  an  "  old  sweat." 
A  soldier,  however,  generally  speaks  of  himself  as  a 
"  swaddy,"  and  of  his  regiment  as  a  "  crush,"  while 
reservists  are  nicknamed  the  "  Royal  Dugouts."  "  Quiff " 
means  any  drill  custom  not  adopted  in  other  battalions. 

A  soldier  always  calls  a  lady  friend  a  "  pusher,"  and 
when  he  goes  for  a  walk  with  one  he  says  he  is  "  square 
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pushing."  The  regimental  bootmaker  is  a  "  snob," 
and  the  tailor  is  a  '*  snip."  A  bugler,  oddly  enough,  is  a 
"  fiddler,"  and  a  signaller  is  a  **  flag-wagger."  But 
perhaps,  the  most  curious  term  is  that  of  **  blood,"  to 
indicate  a  third-class  shot.  Teetotallers  are  described 
as  "  bun-stranglers,"  or  "  pop-wallahs."  A  man  for- 
bidden to  leave  barracks  is  said  to  be  "  on  the  gate," 
and  the  bugle  call  for  defaulters  is  the  *'  angels'  whisper." 
Physical  drill  is  known  as  "  monkey  motions  "  ;  and  the 
**  awkward  squad  "  consists  of  men  who  are  inattentive. 
If  a  soldier  turns  out  for  guard  in  an  exceptionally  clean 
condition  he  is  rewarded  by  **  getting  the  stick."  This 
means  that  while  a  tour  of  guard-duty  is  credited  him, 
he  stops  in  barracks  and  acts  as  an  orderly  until  the  guard 
dismounts  the  next  morning.  Hence,  there  is  always 
considerable  competition  to  "  get  the  stick." 

A  junior  corporal  is  a  "  lance-jack,"  and  a  colour- 
sergeant  is  a  "  flag."  The  chevrons  worn  by  a  non- 
commissioned officer  are  his  "  skaters."  Should  he  be 
deprived  of  them  for  misconduct,  he  says  he  is 
"  stripped,"  or  "  broke."  A  man  who  wants  to  get 
discharged  before  the  proper  time  is  "  fed-up,"  and 
if  successful  he  is  said  to  have  "  worked  his  ticket." 
A  story  is  a  "  cuffer,"  and  canteen  gossip  is 
"gup." 

In  the  barrack-room  there  is  a  slang  name  for  nearly 
everything.  Thus  a  bed  is  a  "  kip  "  ;  a  helmet  is  a 
**  topee  "  ;  uniform  is  "  clobber  "  ;  working  clothes  are 
"  fatigues"  ;  boots  are  "ammunitions,"  or  "  daisy  roots  " ; 
and  a  clock  is  a  "  dial."  When  a  meal  consists  of  noth- 
ing but  bread  and  coffee,  a  soldier  says  he  has  "slingers." 
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With  reference  to  this,  a  young  subaltern  is  said  to  have 
visited  his  company  one  day  and  enquired  what  they 
were  having  for  breakfast. 

"  Shngers,    sir,"    answered   the   corporal    in    charge. 

"  Oh,  indeed,"  was  the  bland  response.  "  Well,  you 
may  have  them  again  to-morrow  at  my  expense." 


CHAPTER    VIII 
Musketry  Methods 

AT  the  end  of  three  months  we  were  considered  to 
have  made  sufficient  progress  to  warrant  our  being 
emancipated  from  recruits'  drill.  Before  we  were  finally 
dismissed,  however,  the  adjutant  inspected  us.  As 
Captain  Lumley  was  not  an  easy  person  to  please,  we 
must  have  done  rather  well.  But,  lest  we  should  be 
puffed  up  with  pride  on  this  account,  the  sergeant-major 
administered  a  little  acrid  criticism. 

**  H'm,"  he  remarked,  when  the  officer  had  gone,  "  I 
suppose  you  think  you're  somebody  now.  Let  me  tell 
you,  though,  you've  still  got  the  devil  of  a  lot  to  learn." 

This  was  true  enough,  for,  although  we  had  done 
with  recruits*  drill  and  gymnastics,  our  military  edu- 
cation was  scarcely  commenced.  As  a  matter  of  fact 
we  were  profoundly  ignorant.  We  had  learned  how  to 
perform  simple  movements  on  parade,  how  to  carry  coal, 
and  how  to  clean  a  barrack-room  ;  but  of  battalion  drill, 
field-days,  sentry-go,  or  musketry — or  the  thousand 
and  one  other  matters  of  which  a  soldier  has  to  acquire 
a  practical  knowledge — we  knew  next  to  nothing. 

Our  higher  education  began  with  musketry.  This 
was  "  taught  "  in  a  manner  that  must  have  come  down 
from  the  dark  ages.     The  whole  idea  of  the  system, 
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ndeed,  seemed  expressly  designed  to  make  good  shooting 
^jmpossible  of  accomplishment.     Hence,  it  is  not  un- 
^Piatural   that   the   average    standard   of   markmanship 
should  be  so  low. 

The  elementary  instruction  was  specially  farcical. 
As  a  first  step,  we  were  exercised  in  "  position-drill." 
This  practice,  which  appeared  to  have  emanated  from 

•he  bright  brain  of  a  War  Office  humorist,  was  carried 
(ut  as  follows  : — Every  morning  during  the  continuance 
of  the  course,  a  row  of  wooden  tripods  were  fixed  up  in 
front  of  the  squad.  Each  of  these  supported  a  rifle 
balanced  on  a  sand-bag.  Sergeant  Chapman,  who  was 
the  battalion  musketry  instructor,  would  then  order  us 
to  adjust  the  rifles  on  a  specific  object  50  or  60  yards 
ahead.  As  soon  as  he  had  half  a  dozen  of  us  engaged  in 
this  fashion  he  would  murmur  something  about  *'  step- 
ping over  to  the  mess  on  business  for  a  moment,**  and 
l(jave  Corporal  Kemp  in  charge.  After  a  few  minutes 
he  would  stroll  leisurely  back,  wiping  his  mouth,  and  in- 
spect our  efforts.  His  criticism  was  apt  to  be  caustic. 
"  Lord  love  a  duck  !  "  he  would  growl,  as  he  shut  one 
eye  and  glanced  along  the  sights,  "  if  there  was  a  bullet 
here  it  would  hit  the  canteen  door.  I  told  you  to  aim  at 
the  orderly-room.  If  you  don't  know  where  it  is  1*11  be 
marching  you  up  there  between  a  file  of  the  guard.** 
When  "  position-drill  **  was  finished.  Captain  Vincent 
or  Mr.  Miller  put  in  an  appearance  and  delivered  a  short 
lecture  on  the  theoretical  principles  of  musketry.  As  the 
lecture  was  extremely  technical,  and  bristled  with  refer- 
ences to  such  matters  as  "  wind  gauges,**  "culminating 
points,**    "  muzzle    velocity,**    "  trajectory,**    etc.,    its 
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value  was  not  very  pronounced.  Still,  the  lecture  had 
to  be  delivered.  It  was  part  of  the  system  ;  and  if, 
after  it  was  over,  a  man  could  not  hit  a  bull's-eye  at 
500  yards,  it  was — or  so  Captain  Vincent  seemed  to 
think — clearly  that  person's  own  fault.  At  any  rate,  he 
had  had  "  lectures  "  and  "  position-drill." 

I  remember  our  first  day  on  the  range.  Captain  Vin- 
cent, looking  more  bored  than  ever,  was  languidly  super- 
intending the  practice.  Presently  one  of  the  would-be 
Deadwood  Dicks  in  the  squad  pulled  his  trigger  without 
any  result  being  indicated  by  the  markers  at  the  other 
end. 

"  Last  shot  on  No.  4  not  signalled,  sir,"  reported 
Corporal    Kemp,    who   was   keeping   the   register. 

Captain  Vincent  dropped  his  cigarette,  and  clapped 
his  hand  to  his  sword,  as  though  the  sudden  arrival  of 
the  German  Army  had  just  been  announced. 

"  Eh,  what's  that  ?  " 

"  Private  Merrick's  last  shot  not  signalled,  sir." 

"  Where  has  it  gone  to,  then  ?  " 

Judging  from  the  direction  in  which  Merrick  had 
aimed,  the  bullet  had  probably  gone  to  Dublin.  Still, 
the  corporal  could  scarcely  say  so.  Accordingly,  he 
kept  silent.  Thereupon  the  captain  turned  to  the  grin- 
ning bugler. 

"  Blow  a  blast,"  he  commanded,  with  a  lordly  gesture. 

A  mournful  wail,  technically  termed  "  One  G," 
rent  the  air.  In  obedience  to  the  code  thus  indicated  the 
butt-marker  hoisted  a  red  flag  over    No.   1   mantlet. 

"  Wrong  target,  sir,"  said  the  corporal,  '  Four  G.'s 
must  be  sounded,'* 
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'  Don't    interfere,"    snapped  the  officer.     Then    he 
urned  to  the  bugler  again. 
"  Blow  two  blasts  !  " 

"  Topper  "  Brown  winked  to  his  comrades,  and  obeyed 
he  order.  Amid  a  suppressed  titter  of  laughter  from 
the  watching  squad,  the  red  flag  was  hoisted  over  the 
second  mantlet. 

■    Captain  Vincent's  strategical  brow  clouded  at  the  sight. 
"  Damned    set    of  fools  !  "    he    muttered    irritably. 
^'  They  must  be  deaf.     Bugler,   blow  three  blasts  !  '* 
Of  course,  the  only  result  was  the  appearance  of  the 
^bed  flag  on  the  third  mantlet.     This  made  the  captain 
^^;o    angry    that    he    suspended  the  practice,  and   put 
the    senior    marker    in    the    guard-room    for    "  wilful 
inattention." 
^B    Musketry-prowess  is  classified  under  four  headings — 
^^"  Marksman,"      "  First-class,"      "  Second-class,"     and 
"  Third-class."     The  great  object  of  our  instructors  was 
to  make  everybody  who  went  through  the  course  (which 
lasted  about  a  fortnight)  at  least  a  "  Second-class  shot." 
The  majority  of  us  reached  this  eminence  ;  and  one  or 
two  even  managed  to  get  into  the  first-class.     Con- 
sidering that  no  member  of  the  squad  had  ever  fired  a 
service  rifle  before,  this  was  a  fair  result.   I  fancy,  though, 
that  what  induced  us  to  do  our  best  was  the  knowledge 
that  the  "  third-class  "  shots  would  have  an  unpleasant 
time    of    it.      Such    men    (who    are    generally    termed 
*'  bloods  ")  are  made  sorry  for  themselves  in  a  variety 
of  ways.     Thus,  they  are  subject  to  a  special  disciplinary 
code  ;  and  any  little  privilege  enjoyed  by  their  more 
expert  comrades  is  withheld  from  them  as  a  matter  of 
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course.  No  "  third-class  "  shot  can  hope  to  receive 
promotion  or  occupy  a  staff  billet ;  and  when  he  wants 
to  stop  out  of  barracks  after  tattoo,  his  application  will 
be  met  with  what  is  called  the  "  frozen  eye."  Nor  is  he 
permitted  to  draw  "  proficiency  pay  "  until  he  emerges 
from  this  category. 

Some  commanding-officers,  too,  adopt  a  very  drastic 
procedure  towards  men  who  fail  to  reach  the  "  second 
class."  One  colonel  at  the  Curragh,  for  example,  turned 
the  "bloods  *'  out  every  afternoon  during  the  musketry 
course,  and  made  them  perform  such  alleged  marksman- 
ship-stimulating feats  as  physical  drill  and  picking  up 
stones.  In  addition  to  this,  all  men  who  did  not  secure 
an  approved  percentage  of  hits  were  deprived  of  their 
permanent  passes  for  a  year.  So  far,  however,  from 
raising  the  standard  of  musketry  prowess  in  that  batta- 
lion, these  methods  merely  lowered  it.  The  men  felt 
that  they  were  being  unfairly  treated,  and  took  no 
trouble  to  do  better.  One  reason  why  the  standard  of 
musketry  is,  generally  speaking,  so  poor,  is  because  the 
course  of  instruction  is  made  uninteresting,  while  it  is 
also  apt  to  be  carried  out  under  uncomfortable  con- 
ditions. Sergeant  Chapman,  our  instructor,  was  a 
splendid  shot  himself,  but  he  had  no  idea  of  teaching. 
All  he  could  do  was  to  grumble,  and  threaten  to  recom- 
mend us  for  extra  drill. 

There  is,  however,  one  part  of  the  annual  course  that 
soldiers  really  do  enjoy.  This  is  the  practice  in  field 
firing,  as  a  sensible  attempt  is  then  made  to  adapt  the 
exercise  to  conditions  more  or  less  approaching  those  of 
actual  warfare. 
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For  this  reason  the  ordinary  iron  or  canvas  targets  are 
replaced  by  dummies,  manufactured  out  of  old  suits  of 
uniform  stuffed  with  straw,  and  surmounted  by  battered 
helmets.  Rows  of  these  figures,  looking  very  much  like 
Guy  Fawkes,  are  then  fastened  to  stakes  and  stuck  up  at 
intervals  in  front  of  an  entrenched  position.  The 
battalion  halts  600  or  700  yards  away,  and  the  order  is 
given  to  skirmish.  Thereupon  each  company  extends, 
and  the  troops  advance  in  a  series  of  short  rushes, 
covered  by  supports  and  reserves.  Every  few  yards 
they  drop  on  the  knee  and  deliver  a  deadly  volley.  At 
last,  after  desperate  deeds  of  valour  (when  every  recruit 
feels  he  has  earned  at  least  one  Victoria  Cross),  the  front 
company  is  within  a  hundred  yards  of  the  furthest  line 
of  dummies.  This  is  the  critical  moment.  The  colonel 
gives  the  command,  "  Fix  bayonets  !  " 

There  is  a  sharp  rattle  of  steel  on  steel,  and  five  hun- 
dred blades  glisten  in  the  sun.  The  colonel  draws  his 
sword.  *'  Officers  and  non-commissioned  officers  to  the 
front !  *'  he  calls  out,  waving  his  trusty  blade  aloft. 
*'  The  battalion  will  charge  I  "  Instantly  the  shrill  notes 
of  the  bugles,  mingling  with  the  rolling  of  drums,  split 
the  air.  Everybody  springs  to  his  feet,  and,  followed  by 
the  supports  and  reserves,  dashes  forward  in  a  mad  race, 
cheering  lustily  all  the  while.  Then,  as  the  position  is 
reached,  they  throw  themselves  on  the  helpless  figures, 
tossing  them  in  the  air  and  catching  them  again  on  the 
point  of  the  bayonet.  Cold  steel,  and  no  quarter  !  It  is 
quite  an  exciting  two  minutes  ! 

But  it  is  over  almost  at  once.  The  colonel  blows  his 
whistle,  and  the  buglers  sound  the  "  Cease  fire  !"     There- 
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upon  the  battalion  forms  into  column,  and  the  "  casu- 
alties "  (who  have  been  smoking  and  chatting  under 
cover)  rejoin  their  sections.  In  the  meanwhile  the  bullet- 
riddled  and  much-bayoneted  "  corpses  "  are  examined 
for  hits,  and  then  unceremoniously  arranged  in  heaps 
where  they  fell.  After  their  gallant  defence  and  soldier- 
like refusal  to  run  away,  one  really  feels  that  they  ought 
to  be  accorded  decent  burial.  All  they  get,  however,  is 
a  fatigue  party  and  an  A.S.C.  wagon. 

According  to  the  regulations  on  the  subject,  money 
prizes  are  granted  to  "  stimulate  individual  exertion 
and  encourage  proficiency."  The  awards,  however,  do 
not  swell  the  military  estimates  perceptibly,  since  they 
are  limited  to  Is.  for  each  recruit,  and  to  2^.  6^^.  for  each 
trained  soldier,  who  completes  his  annual  course.  But 
if  they  were  larger  they  might,  perhaps,  tempt  the 
recipients  to  be  extravagant  and  buy  motor-cars. 

In  theory,  everybody  has  an  equal  prospect  of  sharing 
in  this  distribution  of  bullion  ;  but  in  practice  what  hap- 
pens is  that  a  very  small  number  of  good  shots  carry  off 
all  the  cash  between  them.  No  doubt  it  is  difficult  to 
avoid  this.  Still,  the  inferior  shots  in  a  squad  might  be 
encouraged  by  adopting  a  system  of  handicapping,  such 
as  is  followed  in  the  case  of  golf  or  billiard  competitions. 
They  would  then,  at  any  rate,  feel  that  they  all  had  a 
chance.  ^Hi 

It  is  much  the  same  with  regard  to  musketry  com-       ' 
petitions  held  at  other  times  than  during  the  progress 
of  the  annual  course.     The  number  of  entries  they  attract 
are  very  few.     Except  in  their  compulsory  course,  the 
great  majority  of  soldiers  never  fire  another  round  of 
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ball  ammunition  throughout  the  year.  Regimental 
shooting  clubs  are  patronized  almost  entirely  by  such 
men  as  are  already  good  shots.  There  is  very  little 
encouragement  for  the  other  sort  to  compete,  as  they  do 
not  stand  any  prospect  of  winning  a  prize.  Indeed, 
they  are  apt  to  be  regarded  as  a  nuisance,  since  they  en- 
tail extra  work  upon  the  non-commissioned  officers  told 
off  to  superintend  their  efforts.  Sergeant  Jones  and 
Corporal  Smith  are  human  ;  and  quite  naturally  do  not 
see  why  their  time  should  be  taken  up  in  recording  outers 
and  misses  for  Private  Robinson,  who  cannot  (except  by 
accident)  hit  a  haystack  at  fifty  yards.  When  it  comes 
to  officiating  for  Private  Tompkins,  however,  it  is  a 
different  matter.  Tompkins  is  a  crack  shot,  and  also 
has  a  generous  disposition.  Hence,  if  his  prowess  secures 
him  a  sovereign,  he  will  remember  that  register-keeping 
and  butt-marking  is  thirsty  work. 


CHAPTER   IX 
On  Guard 

WITH  our  recruits'  courses  of  drill  and  musketry 
thus  completed,  the  members  of  my  batch 
entered  upon  another  stage  in  our  military  careers, 
and  became  full-fledged  "  duty-men."  As  such  we 
were  eligible  for  guard  and  picquet,  and  had  to  attend 
battalion  parades  and  field-days,  etc.  It  meant  more 
work,  but  it  also  secured  more  privileges.  Besides, 
we  were  a  little  tired  of  being  looked  down  upon  as 
recruits.  Consequently,  we  welcomed  the  prospect 
of  taking  our  places  in  the  ranks,  and  lording  it  like 
the  others  over  a  draft  of  fresh  hands  who  had  just 
arrived  from  the  depot. 

My  first  employment  on  becoming  a  "  duty-man  " 
was  to  go  on  guard.  Under  the  expert  instruction 
of  Corporal  Hunt,  we  had  already  practised  marching 
up  and  down  a  measured  beat,  relieving  sentries,  and 
giving  the  proper  challenges.  I  very  soon  discovered, 
however,  that  there  was  a  considerable  difference 
between  this  sort  of  sentry-go  and  the  real  sort. 

Guard-duty  is  of  two  kinds — garrison  and  regi- 
mental.    The     former     is     mounted    over     hospitals, 
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prisons,  magazines,  and  public  buildings,  etc.,  and 
the  latter  over  barracks.  It  lasts  for  twenty-four 
hours  at  a  time,  and  the  work,  if  not  particularly  diffi- 
cult, is  fatiguing  and  responsible.  Any  breach  of 
discipline  that  occurs  during  its  continuance  is  looked 
upon  as  a  serious  offence  and  punished  with  extra 
severity. 

The  guard  where  I  made  my  debut  was  the  one 
over  the  military  hospital.  Why  it  should  have  been 
thought  necessary  to  mount  a  guard  there  at  all  I 
cannot  imagine.  The  patients  could  not  have  got 
away,  if  they  had  wanted  to,  as  they  were  ill  in  bed  ; 
and  nobody  was  likely  to  steal  the  medicine  bottles. 
But  a  certain  type  of  martinet  appears  to  see  some 
special  virtue  in  sentry-go.  The  more  men  they  can 
employ  in  this  fashion  the  better  they  are  pleased. 
Very  often,  when  pacing  up  and  down  a  lonely  beat, 
exposed  to  frost  and  storms  (and  where  there  was 
nothing  worth  guarding)  I  have  wished  that  these 
officers  could  have  been  compelled  to  perform  sentry- 
go  themselves.  They  might  then,  perhaps,  have  altered 
their  opinions  as  to  its  worth.  Of  course,  some  guard- 
duty  is  necessary  ;  but  a  great  deal  of  that  which 
takes  place  could  be  abolished  perfectly  well.  Hint 
as  much,  however,  to  the  average  general,  and  he 
will  have  a  fit. 

The  hospital  guard  was  composed  of  twelve  men, 
with  a  sergeant,  a  corporal,  and  a  bugler.  What 
function  the  bugler  fulfilled,  beyond  fetching  the  ser- 
geant a  quart  of  beer  at  dinner-time,  was  not  very 
obvious.     However,   the  authorities  seemed  to  think 
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that  unless  he  came  with  us  some  dire  disaster  would 
have  ensued.  Accordingly,  he  fell  in  on  the  flank 
when  we  paraded  at  ten  o'clock  for  inspection  by  the 
adjutant. 

The  reason  why  there  were  twelve  privates  was 
because  there  were  four  posts  to  be  mounted  simul- 
taneously. A  man  does  two  hours'  duty,  and  then 
has  four  hours'  rest.  As  a  result,  of  the  twenty-four 
hours  during  which  a  guard  is  under  arms,  the  actual 
spell  of  sentry-go  is  eight  hours  per  head. 

On  arrival  at  the  hospital  entrance  we  found  the 
old  guard  drawn  up,  in  readiness  to  be  relieved.  The 
ceremony  only  took  a  few  minutes.  Then,  as  soon 
as  our  predecessors  had  gone  off.  Sergeant  Jelf,  who 
commanded  us,  led  the  way  into  a  bare,  white-washed 
room,  with  a  couple  of  cells  adjoining.  Along  one 
side  was  a  broad  wooden  plank  fixed  to  the  wall.  This 
formed  the  "  bed  "  (alleged)  on  which  we  were  per- 
mitted to  stretch  our  weary  limbs  at  night.  Above 
the  "  bed  "  was  a  row  of  pegs.  The  only  other  furni- 
ture consisted  of  a  couple  of  deal  tables  and  some  forms. 
There  was  also  a  guard-room  cat  curled  up  before  the 
fire. 

Sergeant  Jelf,  who  appeared  annoyed  about  some- 
thing, eyed  us  with  grim  disapproval  as  we  awaited 
his  permission  to  take  off  our  valises  and  hang  them 
up. 

"  First  time  you've  been  on  guard,  ain't  it  ?  "  he 
enquired,  looking  at  me  critically. 

"  Yes,  sergeant." 

"  Well,  don't  let  me  cop  you  playing  any    tricks," 
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he  growled.  "  If  I  do,  I'll  shove  you  in  a  cell.  You'll 
be  on  number  three  post,  third  relief." 

"  Please,  what  does  that  mean  ?  " 

"  Not  so  many  questions.  You'll  know  fast  enough 
when  the  time  comes." 

As  the  sergeant  was  obviously  not  in  a  conversational 
mood,  I  went  out  on  to  the  verandah  and  watched 
Private  Cobb  standing  stolidly  beside  a  sentry-box. 
After  a  moment  or  two  Corporal  Kemp  joined  me. 

"  You'll  be  on  from  two  to  four  this  afternoon,  and 
eight  to  ten  this  evening  ;  and  again  from  two  to  four 
and  eight  to  ten  to-morrow  morning,"  he  explained. 
"  Number  three  post  is  the  prisoners'  ward.  It's  the 
best  one  there  is." 

"  Why  ?  " 

"  Some  one  to  speak  to.  But  you  mustn't  let  an 
officer  catch  you  talking." 

I  went  back  into  the  guard-room,  and  found  my  com- 
rades making  arrangements  to  pass  the  interval  until 
they  should  be  wanted  for  sentry.  Most  of  them 
were  chatting  round  the  fire,  and  others  were  reading. 
Sergeant  Jelf  had  commandeered  one  of  the  two  tables, 
and  was  studying  a  drill -book  ;  and  Corporal  Kemp  was 
discussing  Army  reform  with  the  bugler.  Every- 
body, except  the  cat,  was  smoking  either  well-seasoned 
pipes  or  cigarettes  of  the  brand  commonly  termed 
"  canteen  stinkers."  Presently,  the  sergeant  looked 
up  in  my  direction  and  nodded. 

"  Do  you  know  how  to  fill  in  a  guard  report,  Bing- 
ham ?  "  he  enquired.  "  You  don't  ?  Just  as  I  thought. 
Ignorant    lot    of    recruits   we    get    nowadays !      Come 
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here  and  copy  this.  It  will  be  good  practice  for  you." 
Anxious  to  learn  all  I  could  I  sat  down  and  examined 
the  document  he  handed  to  me.  This  was  the  guard 
report,  which  had  to  be  made  out  in  duplicate.  It 
consisted  of  a  four-paged  sheet,  and  served  as  a  sort  of 
official  history  of  all  that  should  transpire  during 
the  tour  of  duty.  The  first  item  set  down  thereon 
was  a  printed  certificate  to  the  effect  that  the  sentries 
had  been  properly  vigilant,  that  they  were  acquainted 
with  their  orders,  and  that  the  commander  had  visited 
them  twice  by  day  and  twice  by  night ;  and  also  that 
the  guard  had  paraded  for  inspection  at  retreat,  tattoo, 
and  reveille.  Then  followed  the  "  time  and  post  roll," 
giving  particulars  of  the  actual  sentry  duty  performed 
by  each  member. 

The  two  inside  pages  were  set  apart  for  the  names 
and  offences  of  any  prisoners  who  might  be  handed 
over  to  the  custody  of  the  guard  ;  and  on  the  last  page 
was  a  long  list  of  the  Government  property  for  which 
the  guard  was  responsible.  This  comprised  a  mis- 
cellaneous assortment  of  door-keys,  padlocks,  lanterns, 
order-boards,  mops,  brushes  and  brooms,  etc.  Should 
any  of  these  valuables  be  missing  or  damaged  when  the 
new  guard  arrives,  the  commander  of  the  old  one  is 
mulcted  in  their  cost,  unless  he  can  satisfactorily  account 
for  their  disappearance  or  injury.  Consequently,  it 
behoves  him  to  make  a  very  careful  examination  before 
giving  a  receipt  for  them.  If  they  do  happen  to  sustain 
any  loss  or  damage,  the  sergeant  generally  puts  it  down 
to  "  prisoners  in  guard-room."  The  other  recognized 
causes  of  these  mishaps  are  "  fair  wear,"  and    "  wind 
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and  rain,"  which  are  entered  against  deficiencies  in 
the  column  of  "  remarks." 

Considerable  ingenuity  is  often  shown  by  commanders 
of  guards  in  attributing  loss  and  damage  to  anybody 
but  themselves.  I  remember,  for  example,  once  re- 
lieving a  Scotch  corporal,  when  the  handle  of  a  mop 
was  found  to  be  broken.  At  any  rate,  I  declined  to 
accept  it  as  undamaged.  The  corporal  looked  rather 
glum  at  the  thought  of  having  to  pay  a  shilling  for 
another  one.  Suddenly  an  idea  occurred  to  him. 
*'  Hoots,  toots,  mon,"  he  said  blandly,  "  dinna  fash 
yerseF,  I'll  jist  put  it  doon  tae  the  Act  o'  Providence  ! 
The  quarter-master's  verra  releegious,  ye  ken." 

Sergeant  Jelf  was  good  enough  to  approve  of  my 
efforts  in  filling  up  the  report. 

"  H'm,  not  so  dusty,"  he  said,  running  a  critical  eye 
over  the  completed  result.  "  I'll  find  you  another  job 
directly,"  he  added,  unpacking  his  valise  and  pro- 
ducing a  bundle  of  papers. 

My  next  employment  was  to  work  out  a  number  of 
musketry  averages  and  calculate  the  proper  "  figure  of 
merit,"  which  the  sergeant,  after  checking  in  a  manner 
that  was  quite  beyond  me,  entered  on  a  return.  Then 
he  kept  me  busy  for  another  hour  hunting  for  a  missing 
sixpence  in  his  company's  pay-sheet.  When  at  last 
I  discovered  it,  and  thus  enabled  him  to  balance  his 
totals,  he  grew  almost  genial. 

"  You  seem  to  have  a  head  for  figures,"  he  declared 
admiringly.     "  They  worry  me  worse  than  the  adjutant 
does.     When  it  comes  to  drill  or  shooting,  I'm  all  right 
It's  these  accounts,  though,  that  make  me  sweat  !  ** 
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Sergeant  Jelf's  case  was  typical  of  that  of  a  good 
many  other  non-commissioned  officers.  He  was  an 
excellent  soldier,  but  no  clerk.  He  could  turn  a  squad 
of  raw  recruits  into  useful  members  of  a  battalion  quicker 
than  anybody  I  ever  met.  Yet  the  sight  of  a  row  of 
figures  waiting  to  be  added  up,  or  the  balancing  of  a 
pay-sheet,  made  him  shudder.  It  was  only  by  dint 
of  dogged  persistency  that  he  had  secured  his  second- 
class  school  certificate. 

"  There  ought  to  be  a  special  corps  to  do  office  work," 
he  said.  "  Then  the  non-coms,  would  have  time  to  train 
their  squads.  These  messing  and  clothing  accounts 
give  me  the  fair  pip  !  " 

At  one  o'clock  our  dinner  was  brought  down  to  us 
by  the  orderly  men.  As  it  came  from  the  barrack-rooms, 
it  was  half  cold  by  the  time  it  reached  us.  Accordingly, 
we  put  everything  into  a  cooking-pot  and  warmed  up 
the  contents  over  the  fire.  The  plates  and  basins  had 
then  to  be  washed  and  the  tables  scrubbed.  While  we 
were  thus  employed,  the  warning  cry,  "  Guard,  turn 
out !  "  fell  on  our  ears.  Instantly  there  was  a  hurried 
rush  towards  the  door,  every  man  seizing  his  rifle  and 
helmet. 

"  What  is  it  ?  "  I  asked,  following  the  others. 

"  Field  officer,"  muttered  the  sergeant.  "  Stand 
still  everybody  and  stop  talking." 

As  we  formed  up  in  two  ranks  a  mounted  officer 
trotted  through  the  gate  and  halted  when  he  came 
alongside. 

"  Shoulder  arms  !  "  thundered  Sergeant  Jelf.  "  Hos- 
pital guard  present  and  correct,  sir," 
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The  officer  nodded,  and  then  cantered  off  somewhere 
else,  the  whole  proceeding  barely  occupying  a  minute. 
"  He'll   come  again   some  time  during  the  night," 
observed  the  bugler. 

"  What  for  ?  " 

"  So  that  he  can  go  back  and  tell  the  general  what 
a  smart  lot  we  are  in  this  regiment." 

It  was  now  getting  near  my  turn  for  duty.  Accord- 
ingly, I  asked  about  the  post  on  which  I  was  to  be 
mounted.  The  prisoner's  ward,  so  somebody  told  me, 
was  set  apart  for  the  reception  of  patients  who  had  mis- 
conducted themselves  in  the  hospital,  or  had  been 
transferred  there  while  undergoing  court-martial  sen- 
tences. There  were  about  a  dozen  of  these  unfortu- 
nates, and  most  of  them  were  seriously  ill.  As  they 
were  also  under  lock  and  key,  it  struck  me  as  carrying 
discipline  to  a  somewhat  ridiculous  pitch  to  employ 
men  to  guard  them  with  bayonets  and  rifles.  Red- 
tape,  however,  required  it. 

"  You'll  have  some  loonies,  as  well  as  prisoners,  to 
look  after,"  observed  Corporal  Kemp. 

"  Loonies  ?  " 

"  Yes,  chaps  who  are  barmy." 

"  Barmy  ?  " 

"  Well,  up  the  pole." 

"  What's  that  ?  " 

"  Dotty,  off  their  nuts." 

"  Working  their  tickets,"  put  in  Cobb,  realizing  from 
my  blank  stare  that  the  corporal's  explanation  did 
not  convey  very  much  to  me.  "  You  know  what 
'  working  their  tickets  '  is,  I  suppose  ?  " 
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"  Do  you  mean  that  they  are  mad  ?  "  I  haz- 
arded. 

*'  Why,  that's  what  I've  been  telHng  you,"  declared 
the  corporal.  "  When  a  chap  is  fed-up  he  starts  work- 
ing his  ticket,  so  as  to  get  discharged." 

"  Are  there  many  cases  like  that  ?  " 

"  Hundreds.  Why,  chaps  are  sent  away  every  week 
for  being  mad.  Most  of  'em  are  shamming,  though. 
Netley  is  full  of  loonies.  They've  a  ward  there  that's 
called  Dotteyville." 

"  I've  come  across  some  rum  'uns,"  said  Sergeant 
Jelf,  looking  up  with  a  chuckle.  "We  used  to  have 
a  bloke  in  the  battalion  called  '  Buster  Brown.'  He 
worked  it  a  treat." 

"  How  was  that  ?  "  I  asked,  scenting  a  story. 

"  Well,  he  didn't  like  soldiering,  and  did  everything 
he  could  to  get  the  push.  But  the  colonel  wasn't 
taking  any,  and  would  only  give  him  cells  and  pack- 
drill.  One  day  '  Buster '  comes  on  parade  with  a 
fishing-rod,  instead  of  a  rifle.  They  put  him  in  the 
clink  for  that,  and  a  court-martial  dished  him  out  with 
six  months.  While  he  was  doing  time  he  carried  on 
his  pranks  so  much  that  they  sent  him  to  hospital  and 
kept  him  in  the  padded  ward.  At  the  end  of  a  month 
the  doctors  said  he  was  a  proper  lunatic,  and  the  War 
Office  ordered  him  to  be  discharged.  I  was  escort, 
and  had  to  take  '  Buster '  to  Dublin.  All  the  time 
in  the  train  he  was  singing  and  laughing  and  sticking 
his  fishing-rod  out  of  the  window.  The  moment  he  got 
on  the  steamer,  however,  he  chucked  it  overboard. 
'  Why  did  you  do  that  ?  '  I  said.     '  Because  I've  caught 
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what  I've  been  fishing  for,'  said  '  Buster.'  Lord  !  I 
did  laugh  !  " 

"  Couldn't  the  colonel  get  him  back  ? "  enquired 
somebody. 

"  No  ;  not  once  the  doctors  had  given  him  his  dis- 
charge. Besides,  when  a  chap  doesn't  mean  to  soldier 
he  isn't  any  use.     Now,  then,  fall  in,  the  next  relief." 

I  marched  off  to  my  post,  accompanied  by  Corporal 
Kemp.  On  arrival  there,  the  sentry  whom  I  relieved 
handed  me  a  bunch  of  keys  and  an  order  board.  This 
latter  was  read  over  to  me  by  the  non-commissioned 
officer.  Among  the  special  instructions  it  contained 
were  to  "  take  charge  of  all  Government  property  in 
view  of  the  post ;  to  keep  the  door  of  the  ward  locked, 
and  allow  nobody  to  enter  except  on  duty  ;  to  pay 
proper  compliments  to  all  officers  according  to  rank  ; 
and  in  case  of  fire  or  disturbance  to  turn  out  the 
guard." 

"  Number  three  post,  all  correct,"  announced  the 
old  sentry. 

"  Left  turn,  quick  march  !  "  said  the  corporal,  as 
they   clanked   along   the   passage   and   disappeared. 

For  the  next  two  hours  I  was  monarch  of  all  I  sur- 
veyed. This  was  not  much.  I  looked  round  curi- 
ously, and  saw  that  I  was  standing  in  a  narrow,  white- 
washed passage,  between  a  couple  of  iron-studded 
doors.  One  of  them  had  the  word  "  Lunatics  "  painted 
above  it,  and  the  other  was  marked  "  Prisoners." 
In  the  middle  panel  of  each  door  was  a  closely  barred 
grating.  Looking  through  that  of  the  "  prisoners' 
ward,"  I  caught  a  glimpse  of  a  row  of  beds.     Some  of 
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them  were  tenanted,  but  the  majority  appeared  to  be 
empty.  Shouldering  my  rifle,  I  marched  to  the  end 
of  the  passage.  Then  I  turned  and  walked  back  to 
the  door.  As  I  reached  it,  a  soft  whisper  came  through 
the  grating : 

"  Sentry  !  " 

"  What  is  it  ?  " 

"  Got  a  fag  on  you  ?  We're  gasping  for  a  smoke 
in  here." 

Considering  it  wise  to  affect  not  to  have  heard  the 
request,  I  moved  away.  It  was  lucky  I  did  so,  too, 
for  a  medical  orderly,  wearing  canvas  shoes,  had  come 
out  of  a  small  room  and  was  watching  me  with  evident 
suspicion. 

"  Don't  let  those  chaps  talk  to  you,"  he  said  severely. 
"  If  I  catch  you  at  it  again  I'll  report  you." 

I  took  the  hint,  and  during  the  rest  of  the  two  hours 
kept  as  far  from  the  door  as  possible.  From  time  to  |l 
time,  however,  I  had  to  unfasten  it,  to  allow  a  doctor 
to  enter  or  leave.  Personally,  I  should  have  imagined 
that  the  noise  of  turning  a  key  and  shooting  back  heavy 
bolts  would  have  had  a  bad  effect  on  the  patients. 
Still,  it  was  not  my  business.  fl 

Sharp  on  the  stroke  of  four  the  relief  appeared,  and 
I  returned  to  the  guard-room.  Until  eight  o'clock  there 
was  nothing  to  do.  Then  came  a  second  spell  of  sentry- 
go,  followed  by  a  third  one  from  two  to  four  in  the 
morning.  This  last  was  rather  trying.  I  felt  horribly 
sleepy.  It  was  all  I  could  manage  to  keep  awake. 
The  leaden-footed  minutes  appeared  to  drag  inter- 
minably.    I  thought  that  the  sergeant  had  forgotten 
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my  existence,  and  that  the  reUef  would  never  come. 
The  corridor  where  I  stood  had  nothing  but  a  flickering 
lamp  to  light  it.  Eerie  shadows  fell  on  the  walls,  and, 
as  I  watched  them,  assumed  fantastic  shapes.  Not  a 
sound  broke  the  stillness.  Presently,  I  crept  softly  to 
the  end  of  the  passage,  and  glanced  out  of  the  window. 
As  I  did  so,  I  saw  a  small  hut,  standing  by  itself  in  a 
far  corner  of  the  square,  bathed  in  a  flood  of  moon- 
beams. It  had  a  curiously  sinister  look.  For  a  moment 
I  wondered  what  the  building  was.  Then,  suddenly, 
I  remembered.  The  hut  was  the  hospital  mortuary. 
We  had  been  talking  about  it  in  the  guard-room  half 
an  hour  earlier. 

Four  o'clock  came  at  last,  and  with  it  arrived  Corporal 
Kemp  to  relieve  me.  When  I  got  back,  everybody, 
including  the  cat,  was  fast  asleep.  Serjeant  Jelf,  his 
head  pillowed  on  a  valise,  snored  in  front  of  the  fire  ; 
and  the  others  were  stretched  out  on  the  wooden  shelf 
that  served  as  a  bed.  There  was  not  much  time  left 
for  slumber,  however,  since  we  all  had  to  turn  out  at 
reveille.  Then  we  washed,  shaved,  tidied  the  room, 
cleaned  our  equipment,  and  breakfasted.  At  eight 
o'clock  I  mounted  sentry  once  more.  When  I  came 
off  the  new  guard  were  just  arriving. 

Half  an  hour  later.  Sergeant  Jelf  reported  our  return 
to  the  adjutant,  and  we  were  dismissed  to  our  huts. 

Although  guard-duty  is  almost  always  carried  out 
with  the  strictest  possible  attention  to  detail,  instances 
of  slackness  in  its  performance  do  sometimes  occur. 
But  such  lapses  from  regime  are  generally  confined  to 
Militia  and  Volunteer  detachments,  where    the  same 
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rigid  standard  of  discipline  cannot  well  be  expected. 
With  reference  to  this  matter,  there  is  a  story  of  a 
field  officer  visiting  a  Militia  guard-room  one  evening 
and  being  horrified  to  find  it  empty,  except  for  a  shirt- 
sleeve warrior  puffing  at  a  clay  pipe. 

"  What's  this  ?  "  he  demanded  wrathfully.  "  Where's 
the  sergeant-of-the-guard  ?  " 

"  He's  gone  across  to  the  mess  for  a  drink,  sir." 

"  And  where  are  the  sentries  ?  " 

"  They're  in  the  canteen,  sir." 

"  Bless  my  soul !     What  are  you  doing  here,  then  ?  " 

"Oh  I'm  the  prisoner,"  was  the  bland  response. 


CHAPTER    X 

Fresh  Quarters 

TN  addition  to  thus  going  on  guard,  we  were  now, 
-■-  as  "  duty-men,"  also  eligible  for  field-days,  com- 
manding officers'  parades,  and  fatigues.  By  this  latter 
term  is  meant  the  performance  of  all  the  manual  labour 
and  dirty  work  connected  with  camp  and  garrison  life. 
There  was  plenty  of  this  at  the  Curragh.  The  weekly 
coal  fatigues  were  but  a  small  part  of  it.  Every  day 
a  considerable  number  of  troops  were  employed  at  the 
officers'  and  sergeants'  messes,  the  canteen,  schools, 
hospitals,  and  stores,  etc.  Such  work  is  very  unpopular 
for  many  reasons.  First  of  all,  it  damages  a  man's 
clothing  ;  and,  secondly,  it  injures  his  self-respect.  A 
soldier  does  not  mind  drill,  musketry,  and  guard  duty. 
This  is  "  all  in  the  day's  work."  But  washing  up  plates 
and  basins  in  an  officers'  mess,  and  scrubbing  canteen 
floors,  etc.,  is  another  thing.  I  remember  a  recruit 
being  tried  by  a  court-martial  for  refusing  to  carry  out 
an  order  while  employed  in  this  fashion.  **  I  enlisted 
for  a  soldier,"  he  replied,  when  asked  what  he  had  to 
say,  "  not  for  a  blooming  housemaid  !  "  Of  course, 
"  fatigues  "  have  to  be  done  in  barracks  and  camp. 
They  might,  however,  very  well  be  done  by  pensioners 
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or  reservists.  There  are  hundreds  of  them  who  would 
be  very  glad  of  the  chance. 

Two  or  three  times  a  week  we  had  a  battalion  parade. 
On  these  occasions  we  turned  out  at  full  strength,  and 
Colonel  Gunning  would  give  us  a  couple  of  hours'  hard 
drill.  Company  parades  under  the  captains  and  sub- 
alterns were  less  ceremonious  affairs.  They  generally 
ended  in  the  colour-sergeants  doing  the  work,  while 
the  officers  looked  on  and  smoked  cigarettes.  Some  of  the 
latter  were  extraordinarily  ignorant  of  drill,  and  could 
not  execute  the  simplest  manoeuvre  without  being 
prompted  by  a  sergeant  or  corporal.  Colonel  Gunning 
did  his  best  to  keep  them  up  to  the  mark,  and  never 
hesitated  to  let  them  have  the  "  rough  side  of  his  tongue" 
when  they  deserved  it.  He  was  the  last  man  to  tolerate 
slackness  in  an  officer,  and  I  have  known  him  send  a 
subaltern  to  drill  with  the  recruits.  If  he  could  have 
done  so  without  injuring  discipline,  I  believe  he  would 
have  had  an  "  awkward  squad  "  for  the  commissioned 
ranks.  There  was  one  for  the  privates,  to  which  any- 
body who  made  a  mistake  on  parade  would  be  sent  for 
a  week  at  a  time. 

It  must  not,  however,  be  thought  that  all  the  "  non- 
coms."  were  heaven-born  geniuses,  or  that  all  the  officers 
were  incapable.  Far  from  it.  We  were  simply  an 
average  regiment.  If  some  of  the  company  commanders 
were  "  slackers,"  the  others  took  their  profession  seri- 
ously. Men  like  Captain  Vincent  and  Second-lieutenant 
Miller  were  the  exception,  and  not  the  rule. 

Thus  the  months  passed,  with  a  ceaseless  round  of 
guards,  picquets,  fatigues,  and  parades.     Occasionally 
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the  monotony  was  varied  by  a  route-march  or  a  field- 
day.  The  former  exercise  meant  parading  in  heavy 
marching  order  and  tramping  fifteen  miles  or  so  across 
the  Kildare  hills.  As  soon  as  we  left  camp  Colonel 
Gunning  would  dismount  and  plod  along  like  the  men, 
and  I  have  even  known  him  give  a  tired  and  footsore 
band-boy  a  lift  on  his  horse.  But  it  was  dull  work, 
marching  aimlessly  without  an  object,  and  we  were  al- 
ways glad  when  it  was  over. 

The  field-days  were  more  interesting,  and  also  in- 
structive, as  blank  ammunition  would  be  carried,  and 
the  whole  garrison  took  part  in  them.  I  used  to  envy 
the  cavalry  when  I  saw  them  galloping  over  the  downs 
while  we  splashed  up  to  our  knees  through  the  mud. 
Still,  we  had  the  best  of  it,  really,  as  when  we  got  back 
to  quarters  we  did  not  have  to  attend  "  stables." 
A  cavalryman's  work  is  much  harder  than  is  that  of  an 
infantryman,  and  he  spends  hours  every  day  feeding 
and  grooming  his  horse  and  cleaning  his  saddlery. 
He  also  has  to  turn  out  half  an  hour  earlier  in  the 
morning. 

At  the  beginning  of  June  orders  arrived  for  the  Cumber- 
lands  to  move  to  Dublin.  For  a  couple  of  days  we  were 
kept  busily  employed  packing  kits  and  loading  baggage- 
wagons.  The  huts,  too,  had  to  be  specially  cleaned, 
so  as  to  hand  them  over  in  good  condition  to  their 
next  occupants.  From  what  I  could  gather  by  the 
barrack-room  talk,  Dublin  was  a  much  more  attractive 
station  than  the  Curragh  Camp. 

"  One  can  see  a  bit  of  life  there,"  said  one  expert. 
"  Dan  Lowry*s  music-hall  on  a  Saturday  night  is  the 
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place  !  Not  half,  it  isn't !  Plenty  of  beer  and  plenty 
of  girls  !  " 

"  Give  me  the  Phoenix  Park,"  said  a  comrade. 

"  You'll  get  all  the  Phoenix  Park  you  want,  my  lad, 
and  a  bit  more,  too,  before  you've  done  with  it,"  de- 
clared Corporal  Kemp. 

"  What's  the  duty  like  ?  "  enquired  Merrick. 

"  Pretty  stiff.  Garrison  guard  every  four  days  ;  route- 
march  or  field-day  in  the  Phoenix  Park  three  times 
a  week ;  and  picquet  or  fatigue  every  other  after- 
noon." 

"  And  what  do  we  do  in  our  spare  time  ?  " 

"  You  won't  have  any  spare  time,"  returned  the  cor- 
poral sourly.  "  I  suppose  you  think  I'm  codding,"  he 
added,     "  Wait  till  you  get  to  Dublin." 

After  breakfast  the  next  morning  the  battalion  paraded 
in  heavy  marching  order,  and,  with  the  band  and 
colours  at  our  head,  set  out  for  Newbridge.  Here  we 
took  the  Dublin  train.  As  we  were  crammed  twelve 
in  a  carriage  (constructed  for  ten)  the  journey  was  a  very 
uncomfortable  one.     However,  it  did  not  last  long. 

Richmond  Barracks,  which  we  were  to  occupy  as  our 
quarters  in  Dublin,  were  about  three  miles  from  the 
station.  In  accordance  with  the  military  custom  on 
such  occasions,  we  were  met  by  the  band  of  another  regi- 
ment, which  played  us  through  the  crowded  streets. 
We  stepped  along  briskly,  for  we  felt  that  the  eyes  of 
Dublin  were  upon  us,  and  were  anxious  to  create  a  good 
impression.  Presently  the  road,  which  was  rather  uphill, 
branched  off  to  the  left,  and  skirted  the  side  of  a  wall 
surmounted  by  a  long  line  of  buildings,  forming  the 
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barracks.  Passing  through  the  arched  entrance  gate 
we  halted  on  a  large  gravelled  square,  while  each  com- 
pany was  sent  in  turn  to  its  barrack-rooms.  The  one 
in  which  I  found  myself  held  fifteen  of  us.  It  was  situ- 
ated on  the  third  floor,  and  bore  a  very  close  resemblance 
to  the  one  in  which  I  had  slept  at  St.  George's  on  the 
first  night  of  my  military  career.  Adjoining  it  was  a 
small  bunk  for  Colour-sergeant  Douglas. 

Scarcely  had  we  selected  our  cots  and  hung  up  our 
equipment  than  the  bugle  sounded  "  general  fatigue." 
This  was  for  the  purpose  of  unloading  the  baggage 
wagons  that  had  arrived  by  an  earlier  train  and  were 
drawn  up  on  the  square.  With  an  interval  for  dinner, 
the  work  lasted  until  nearly  four  o'clock.  Then,  the 
last  kit-bag  having  been  discovered,  we  were  dismissed 
to  tea. 

Richmond  Barracks  were  so  constructed  as  to  pro- 
vide double  the  usual  accommodation.  We  shared 
our  quarters  with  a  battalion  of  the  Grenadier  Guards. 
The  latter  had  a  separate  wing,  with  their  own  barrack- 
rooms,  canteen,  regimental  institutions,  and  officers' 
and  sergeants'  messes,  etc.  The  barracks  appeared  to 
date  from  the  dark  ages  of  military  architecture,  and 
were  very  ill  adapted  to  their  purpose.  Thus,  the  rooms 
were  dismal  and  badly  lighted  ;  and  special  efforts 
seemed  to  have  been  taken  to  build  them  as  far  as 
possible  from  the  cook-house  and  lavatories.  How- 
ever, these  drawbacks  notwithstanding,  they  were  an 
improvement  on  the  Curragh  huts.  Across  the  big 
parade  ground,  enclosed  by  a  high  wall,  stood  the  hos- 
pital,   quartermaster's    stores,    tailor's    shop,   provost- 
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cells,  etc.  Near  the  main  gate  was  the  guard-room, 
with  the  garrison  chapel  and  school  opposite.  The 
back  windows  looked  on  to  the  gymnasium,  canteen, 
and  officers'  quarters,  and  there  was  a  second  guard-room 
at  the  further  end. 

My  first  employment  amid  these  fresh  surroundings 
was  that  of  orderly-man.  The  individual  fulfilling 
the  duties  of  this  post  acts  as  a  sort  of  maid-of -all -work 
for  his  barrack-room  from  "  reveille  "  to  "  lights  out." 
He  begins  by  getting  up  earlier  than  anybody  else, 
and  hurrying  off  to  the  guard-room  with  the  cleaning 
materials  of  any  prisoners  belonging  to  his  company 
who  happen  to  be  confined  there.  At  breakfast-time 
he  draws  the  bread  supply  from  the  quartermaster, 
and  fetches  the  coffee  from  the  cook-house.  After- 
wards he  takes  the  meat  and  potatoes  there  for  dinner. 
When  the  bugle  sounds  at  12-40  p.m.  he  brings  the 
rations  to  the  barrack-room,  and  at  4  p.m.  he  fetches 
a  pail  of  tea  and  gives  each  man  his  proper  share.  He 
is  responsible  for  the  general  cleanliness  of  the  room, 
and,  in  particular,  for  the  bed-cots  of  those  of  its  mem- 
bers who  are  absent  on  duty.  As  he  also  has  to  attend 
parades  he  is  kept  pretty  busy.  Should  he,  however, 
have  any  leisure,  it  will  be  spent  in  running  messages 
for  the  non-commissioned  officers. 

As  Corporal  Kemp  had  prophesied,  we  very  soon 
made  the  acquaintance  of  the  Phoenix  Park.  That 
portion  known  as  the  "  Seven  Acres  "  was  the  garrison 
drill-ground,  and  Colonel  Gunning  took  us  off  there  the 
next  morning  to  practise  skirmishing.  While  we  were 
thus   employed   the   general   commanding   the   troops 
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in  Dublin  rode  up  with  his  aide-de-camp,  and  spent 
half  an  hour  watching  our  manoeuvres.  I  have  for- 
gotten this  officer's  name,  but  I  remember  he  had  a 
habit  of  visiting  the  different  barracks  and  questioning 
the  men  about  their  work.  Since  he  always  wore 
civilian  clothes  on  such  occasions  and  was  never  accom- 
panied by  anybody,  he  sometimes  met  with  awkward 
experiences  at  the  hands  of  people  who  did  not  recog- 
nize him.  There  was  a  popular  canteen  anecdote, 
for  example,  relating  to  one  of  these  casual  visits 
when  he  reprimanded  a  recruit  who  failed  to  salute 
him. 

"  Why  don't  you  salute  me  ?  "  he  enquired.  "  I 
am  the  general  commanding  the  garrison." 

As  the  recruit  had  never  seen  an  officer  of  this  exalted 
rank  in  anything  but  a  cocked  hat,  with  sword  and 
spurs  complete,  he  not  unnaturally  thought  the  stranger 
was  imposing  on  him. 

"  General,  are  you  ?  "  he  said.  "  Well,  you've  got 
a  good  job.     Mind  you  don't  get  drunk  and  lose  it." 

The  general,  however,  bore  no  malice.  He  was  a 
good-tempered  warrior,  and  probably  enjoyed  the  joke 
as  much  as  anybody. 

We  saw  a  great  deal  of  the  Phoenix  Park,  as  brigade 
parades,  attended  by  the  whole  strength  of  the  garrison, 
were  a  regular  feature  of  military  life  in  Dublin.  The 
troops  would  be  split  up  into  two  portions,  with  cavalry 
and  artillery  attached,  and  pitted  against  one  another 
in  accordance  with  a  tactical  scheme  prepared  before- 
hand by  the  staff.  A  synopsis  of  the  scheme  would  then 
be  divoilged  to  the  officers,  but  the  rank  and  file  were 
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always  left  in  ignorance  as  to  what  was  expected  of  them. 
Apparently  they  were  looked  upon  as  incapable  of  taking 
any  interest  in  their  work. 

When  the  operations  were  over,  and  the  umpires  had 
decided  whether  the  "Red"  or  the  "Blue"  force 
had  gained  the  day,  the  officers  would  gather  round  the 
general  to  receive  his  expert  criticisms.  This  confer- 
ence is  always  called  a  "  pow-wow."  Sometimes,  when 
the  general  is  not  in  the  best  of  tempers,  the  criticisms 
he  vouchsafes  are  apt  to  be  rather  trenchant.  Of 
one  such  warrior — who  was  noted  for  his  strong  language 
— ^there  is  a  story  to  the  effect  that,  having,  on  the 
conclusion  of  a  parade,  assembled  all  the  colonels  in  a 
ring,  he  turned  to  an  aide-de-camp,  and  enquired,  "  Pray, 
Captain  Smith,  what  was  my  first  remark  ?  "  "  Your 
first  remark,  sir,"  replied  the  A.D.C.,  consulting  a  note- 
book, "  was  '  Each  of  these  battalions  is  commanded 
by  a  damned  fool ! '  " 

After  we  had  been  in  Dublin  a  week,  the  general 
visited  Richmond  Barracks  to  inspect  us  personally. 
A  general's  inspection,  it  should  be  explained,  is  carried 
out  every  year  by  the  officer  commanding  the  garrison. 
It  concerns  the  officers  quite  as  much  as  the  rank  and 
file,  and  is  a  somewhat  elaborate  affair.  As  a  rule,  it 
lasts  a  couple  of  days,  the  first  being  devoted  to  testing 
the  standard  of  drill,  and  the  second  to  examining  the 
state  of  the  barrack-rooms,  kits,  married  quarters,  and 
regimental  institutions,  etc.  Any  man  who  considers 
he  has  a  grievance  is  also  permitted  at  such  times  to 
put  his  case  before  the  general.  It  very  seldom  happens, 
however,  that  advantage  is  taken  of  this  permission. 
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This  is  because  if  a  soldier  wants  to  make  a  "  general 
complaint,"  he  has  first  to  inform  his  colour-sergeant, 
who  informs  his  captain,  who  informs  the  colonel. 
These  three  then  put  a  certain  amount  of  pressure  on 
him,  and  the  result  is  that,  unless  he  is  extremely 
cantankerous — or  a  "  barrack-room  lawyer  *'  of  more 
than  average  persistency — he  will  withdraw  his  appli- 
cation. It  is  only  wise  of  him  to  do  so,  too,  and  thus 
enable  the  colonel  to  report  "  Happy  and  contented 
battalion  ;  no  complaints  among  the  men."  Of  course, 
if  anybody  really  has  a  legitimate  grievance  to  venti- 
late the  colonel  will  see  that  it  reaches  the  proper 
quarter. 

The  Cumberlands,  however,  had  no  complaints  re- 
quiring redress,  and  the  general  walked  round  the 
barrack-rooms,  looked  at  the  dinners,  examined  the 
kits,  and  pored  over  the  messing-books  and  accounts 
with  obvious  satisfaction.  Then  he  lunched  with 
the  officers,  and  dined  with  them  again  that  evening. 
Apparently,  Colonel  Gunning  knew  what  suited  the 
veteran  in  the  matter  of  champagne  and  cigars,  for  in 
due  time  we  received  a  most  eulogistic  report  upon  our 
discipline  and  efficiency. 

Yearly  inspections  of  this  kind  are  not  of  any  real 
benefit,  as  notice  of  when  they  are  to  be  held  is  always 
given  in  advance.  The  result  is  that  everything  is  care- 
fully prepared  long  before  the  great  man  sets  foot  in 
barracks.  But  it  is  all  part  of  the  "  system."  The 
regulations  require  that  a  general  shall  hold  an  annual 
inspection  of  every  regiment  under  his  command 
Some  generals  regard  their  responsibilities  much  more 
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seriously  than  do  others,  and  pay  informal  visits  every 
week  or  so  all  the  year  round.  Of  one  such  officer  a 
story  was  current  that  whenever  a  new  corps  arrived 
he  plunged  the  subalterns  into  the  depths  of  des- 
pondency by  publishing  a  garrison  order  saying,  "  The 
general's  inspection  begins  on  January  1st,  and  con- 
tinues until  December  31st.'* 

This  particular  general,  by  the  way,  was  an  officer 
of  a  specially  enquiring  disposition.  He  wanted  to 
know  all  about  everything  that  went  on  in  the  district 
under  his  command.  There  was  a  story  to  the  effect 
that,  on  entering  barracks  one  day  at  dinner-time,  he 
noticed  an  orderly  carrying  a  steaming  soup-can  across 
the  square. 

"  Come  here,"  he  called  out  in  a  peremptory  voice. 
"  Put  that  down,  and  fetch  me  a  spoon." 

The  other  looked  surprised,  but,  of  course,  he  obeyed. 
Then,  when  the  spoon  was  brought,  the  officer  dipped  it 
in  the  can  and  sampled  the  contents. 

"  Good  heavens  !  "  he  exclaimed,  "  is  this  muck 
soup  ?     It's   more   like   dish-water  !  " 

"  Please,  sir,  that's  what  it  is,"  returned  the  orderly. 
"  I  was  just  taking  it  to  the  barrack-room  to  wash  up 
the  plates." 

While  in  Dublin  we  had  several  young  officers  belong- 
ing to  the  Militia  and  Volunteers  attached  to  us  for 
instructional  purposes .  Directly  they  j  oined,  the  colonel 
would  turn  them  over  to  Sergeant-major  Randall,  to 
put  them  through  their  facings.  Until  that  authority 
decided — and  not  before — that  they  were  efficient,  they 
had  to  stop  on  the  barrack  square.     The  sergeant-major's 
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standard  was  a  high  one.  Still,  it  was  remarkable 
how  quickly  some  members  of  the  squad  reached  it 
by  the  simple  process  of  slipping  a  sovereign  into  his 
hand.  When,  however,  this  was  not  forthcoming, 
the  term  of  recruits'  drill  would  be  considerably  pro- 
tracted. 

I  remember  one  morning  the  colonel  coming  on  parade 
to  watch  the  officers'  squad.  Presently  he  called  the 
sergeant-major  aside. 

"How  is  Mr.  Jones  getting  along?"  he  enquired, 
referring  to  a  somewhat  awkward  youth. 

"Very  smart  young  gentleman,  sir.  He  should  be 
dismissed  drill  by  to-morrow." 

"  H'm,  and  what  about  Mr.  Robinson  ?  "  went  on  the 
colonel,  pointing  to  another  of  the  batch,  who,  so  far, 
had  given  no  sign  of  being  ready  to  acknowledge  his 
instructor's  efforts  in  the  customary  manner. 

**  I'm  afraid,  sir,  he  ought  to  stop  where  he  is  for  a 
bit,"  was  the  prompt  response. 

Although  not  overburdened  with  intelligence,  Mr. 
Robinson,  nevertheless,  eventually  managed  to  dis- 
cover that  the  quickest  road  out  of  the  squad  lay  through 
the  sergeant-major's  pocket.  The  morning  that  he 
did  so  he  was  duly  certified  as  "  fit  for  the  ranks." 

All  the  attached  officers  who  passed  the  test  had  to  ac- 
company the  battalion  on  field-days  and  route-marches. 
Some  of  them,  despite  their  certificates,  had  very 
elementary  notions  of  drill.  I  remember  once,  when 
we  were  coming  back  from  Ball's  Bridge,  and  had 
reached  College  Green,  that  the  order  was  given  to  make 
a  detour  along  the  river  bank.     Our  Militia  subaltern, 
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who  was  at  the  head  of  the  column,  promptly  got  his 
half  section  into  hopeless  confusion,  and  kept  shouting, 
"Right  turn!"  "Left  turn!"  "Front  wheel!" 
"  Form  fours  !  "  etc.  Suddenly  an  inspiration  struck 
him.  "  Damn  it  all,"  he  bellowed,  "  go  down  Sackville 
Street,  can't  you  !  " 
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CHAPTER    XI 

^^^^^      Garrison  Life  in  Dublin 

Ti  /¥  ILITARY  duty  in  Dublin  was  far  from  being 
-LVA  what  soldiers  call  "  soft."  Every  day  a  con- 
siderable number  of  men  were  required  for  the  garrison 
guards.  The  most  important  among  these  were  the 
ones  at  the  Castle,  Vice-regal  Lodge,  Bank,  Mountjoy 
Convict  Prison,  and  Phoenix  Park  Magazine,  all  of 
which  the  different  regiments  had  to  furnish  in  turn. 
Each  battalion,  too,  was  responsible  for  its  own  barrack 
or  "  quarter  "  guard.  As  we  were  rather  short-handed, 
sentry  duty  came  round  at  somewhat  frequent  inter- 
vals. 

The  first  garrison  guard  where  I  officiated  was  the 
one  over  the  Bank  of  Ireland.  Since  the  building  stood 
in  a  busy  public  thoroughfare,  and  the  main  entrance 
had  double  sentries,  this  was  a  popular  guard.  Cer- 
tainly, the  time  there  passed  much  more  quickly  than 
it  did  at  remote  places  like  the  Phoenix  Park  Magazine 
or  Mountjoy  Prison.  This  latter  was  a  convict  estab- 
lishment, about  three  miles  from  Richmond  Barracks. 
The  military  guard  employed  there  every  day  to  re- 

Ci  warders  consisted  of  twenty-seven  men,  with 
us 
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a  sergeant,  corporal,  lance-corporal,  and  bugler.  The 
sentries  carried  ball  ammunition,  and  had  to  demand 
and  receive  a  countersign  from  any  person  approaching 
them  after  sunset.  To  prove  that  they  were  properly 
alert  they  also  had  to  call  out.  "  All's  well  !  "  every 
half-hour  during  the  night.  The  unfortunate  prisoners 
must  have  blessed  them  ! 

Mount]  oy  being  a  garrison  guard,  we  had  to  cook 
our  rations  there,  instead  of  having  them  brought  from 
barracks.  For  this  purpose  the  sergeant  would  appoint 
one  of  the  men  to  act  as  chef  and  prepare  dinner  and 
tea.  The  duty  is  a  somewhat  responsible  one,  and  the 
efforts  of  the  individual  selected  are  severely  criticized 
by  his  comrades.  If  the  steak  is  tough,  or  the  potatoes 
hard,  the  cook  gets  blamed.  At  night  he  is  required 
to  make  hot  coffee,  a  pint  of  which  beverage  (together 
with  a  couple  of  biscuits)  is  furnished  from  the  canteen 
funds.  As  the  cook  also  has  to  perform  his  share  of 
sentry-go  he  is  kept  pretty  busy.  Still,  everybody  gives 
him  a  hand 

A  somewhat  unpopular  garrison  guard  was  the  one 
over  the  powder  magazine  in  the  Phcenix  Park.  It 
was  a  dreary,  wind-swept  spot,  with  nothing  to  see  from 
any  of  the  posts  or  to  break  the  monotony  of  tramping 
backwards  and  forwards  along  a  measured  beat.  The 
utter  loneliness  of  the  place,  especially  at  night,  ap- 
peared to  make  two  hours'  sentry-duty  there  intermin- 
able. The  quarter  guard,  which  we  found  regimentally 
was  much  more  popular.  This  was  mounted  each  morn- 
ing at  the  entrance-gate,  and  looked  after  the  entire  bar- 
racks.    As   it   was   also   responsible   for   the  reception 
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and  custody  of  offenders  against  discipline,  a  couple  of 
cells  and  a  "  prisoners'  room  "  were  attached. 

The  first  time  I  went  on  this  guard  happened  to  be  a 
pay-day.  As  a  natural  result,  we  had  our  hands  full, 
for  the  provost-sergeant  and  his  squad  of  police  were 
always  specially  alert  on  such  occasions.  They  would 
hang  about  the  canteen  and  "  run  in  "  anybody  whose 
sobriety  they  considered  below  the  proper  standard. 
Things,  however,  were  fairly  quiet  until  tattoo,  when 
the  gates  were  locked.  Between  this  hour  (10  p.m.) 
and  reveille  the  next  morning  all  persons  entering  bar- 
racks had  to  report  themselves  at  the  guard-room. 
Since  there  were  a  couple  of  hundred  men  "  on  pass  "  (that 
is  with  permission  to  return  up  to  6-30  a.m.)  we  natur- 
ally anticipated  being  kept  busy. 

The  anticipation  proved  correct.  Every  ten  minutes 
or  so  after  midnight,  somebody  would  clamour  at  the 
wicket  for  admission.  Thereupon  Sergeant  Jelf,  who 
commanded  us,  would  despatch  the  lance-corporal  to 
open  the  gate.  The  returning  reveller  then  had  to  give 
up  his  pass,  and  have  the  hour  of  doing  so  recorded  in  a 
book.  A  look-out  had  also  to  be  kept  for  absentees, 
since,  unless  the  sergeant  was  vigilant,  such  individuals 
would  slip  off  to  their  barrack-rooms  while  a  crowd  of 
others  returning  off  pass  were  swarming  round  the  table. 
Then,  when  they  were  found  in  their  beds  the  next  morn- 
ing he  would  have  to  explain  why  he  had  not  stopped 
them.  That  he  was  busy  checking  passes  at  the  moment 
would  not  be  accepted  as  an  adequate  excuse. 

The  condition  of  some  of  the  men  who  returned  to 
barracks  after  tattoo  left  a  good  deal  to  be  desired. 
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Sergeant  Jelf  had  a  very  short  way  with  them.  There 
was  no  argument,  only  prompt  action.  Before  the 
offender  realized  it,  his  belt  would  be  taken  off  him  and 
he  would  be  thrust  into  the  prisoners'  room  and  the  door 
locked.  The  majority  accepted  their  fate  like  lambs. 
One  or  two,  however,  showed  a  disposition  to  contest 
the  point. 

The  first  among  these  to  give  any  trouble  was  a  big, 
raw-boned  giant,  who  had  been  reported  for  breaking 
out  of  barracks  while  a  defaulter.  He  appeared  about 
two  o'clock,  and  lurched  unsteadily  into  the  room. 

"  What  name  ? "  demanded  the  sergeant,  eyeing 
him  severely. 

"  Hogan,  F  Company.     Shober  as  a  judge,  hie  !  " 

"  All  right,  my  lad.     Off  with  your  belt." 

"  Whatshay  ?  " 

"  Take  your  belt  off." 

"  Whaffor  ?     Do  you  think  I'm  boozed  ?  " 

"  I'm  sure  of  it,"  growled  the  other.  Then  he  nodded 
to  the  corporal. 

"Get  hold  of  him,  a  couple  of  you,  and  put  him  _ 
inside."  fl 

Private  Hogan,  however,  had  other  views  on  the 
matter.  Taking  up  a  strategical  position,  he  swung  his 
belt  in  the  air  and  announced  his  amiable  intention  of 
"  biffing  "  us  individually  and  collectively  if  we  dared 
come  near  him.  But,  even  without  the  non-commissioned 
officers,  we  were  six  to  one.  In  less  than  half  a  minute, 
accordingly,  the  doughty  warrior  was  seized  by  the 
legs  and  arms  and  deposited  unceremoniously  in  a 
vacant  cell.     There  he  began  to  hammer  on  the  door 
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with   such   violence   that   the   sergeant   threatened   to 
handcuff  him. 

"  Want  to  shee  orderly-offisher,"  bellowed  the  cap- 
tive. 

"  What  about  ?  " 

*'  Particular  bishnesh.  Dishgraceful  condishion  of 
cell.     Drunken  man  in  here — ^hic  !  " 

"  Give  us  a  blooming  chance,"  shouted  the  occu- 
pants of  the  adjoining  prisoners'  room,  whose  slumbers 
were  thus  disturbed. 

For  five  minutes  there  was  silence.  Then  Hogan 
lifted  up  his  voice  in  song.  I  did  not  hear  more  than 
the  first  verse,  however,  as  I  had  to  go  on  sentry. 
When  I  came  back  a  couple  of  hours  later  and  looked 
at  him  through  the  spy-hole,  he  was  snoring  peacefully. 

"  What  do  you  do  in  camp,"  I  asked,  impressed  by 
the  little  scene  that  had  just  taken  place,  "  when  there 
isn't  a  guard-room  and  prisoners  are  violent  ?  " 

"  They  get  pegged  out,"  returned  the  corporal. 

"  What  does  that  mean  ?  " 

"  Well,  if  a  man  is  troublesome  he  is  put  on  the 
ground,  and  his  legs  and  arms  are  tied  to  four  tent-pegs. 
That  brings  him  to  his  senses  pretty  soon  !  We  used 
to  do  it  in  South  Africa  regularly." 

Prisoners  confined  for  drunkenness  are  not  dealt 
with  until  after  an  interval  of  at  least  twenty-four  hours 
has  elapsed.  This  is  to  ensure  their  being  perfectly 
sober  when  the  case  is  investigated.  All  other  guard- 
room prisoners  are  brought  up  before  the  guard  dis- 
mounts. If  the  offence  is  a  minor  one,  the  company- 
officer  disposes  of  it  summarily  by  awarding  either  an 
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admonition  or  a  few  days'  defaulters'  drill.  Should, 
however,  a  serious  breach  of  discipline  be  involved,  it 
is  dealt  with  by  the  colonel.  This  was  what  happened 
to  our  friend  Hogan,  when  in  due  time  he  made  his 
appearance  at  the  orderly-room. 

In  addition  to  brigade  parades  and  garrison  and 
regimental  guards,  we  had  plenty  of  other  work  with 
which  to  occupy  ourselves.  Thrice  a  week  regularly 
we  would  have  a  field-day  somewhere  out  in  the  country, 
and  route-marching  was  also  practised.  This  latter  is  a 
very  unpopular  form  of  military  exercise  ;  and  soldiers 
will  do  almost  anything  to  avoid  it.  On  the  days  when 
such  a  parade  is  held  the  medical  officer  always  has 
more  than  the  average  number  of  men  professing  mys- 
terious symptoms  and  anxious  to  consult  him.  As  he 
knows  the  reason  of  this  he  is  extremely  careful  not  to 
let  off  anybody  who  is  physically  fit  for  the  march. 
Yet,  sometimes,  the  doctor  is  not  quite  so  clever  as  he 
thinks.  Thus,  I  remember  a  bandsman  once  re- 
questing to  be  excused  a  certain  route-march  on  the  plea 
that  he  suffered  from  shortness  of  breath. 

*'  Tut-tut,"  was  the  reply.  "  It  will  do  you  good. 
However,  I'll  mark  your  sick  report,  '  excused  blowing 
instrument.'  " 

"  Thank  you,  sir,"  returned  the  other,  "  but  I  play 
the  big  drum." 

Sometimes  the  field-days  were  varied  by  throwing 
out  a  chain  of  outposts  and  attacking  and  defending 
a  position.  In  fine  weather  such  work  was  pleasant 
enough,  and  we  rather  enjoyed  it.  But  it  was  a  very 
different  matter  when  we  happened  to  be  caught  in  a 
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storm  ten  miles  from  barracks.  Our  garments  were 
anything  but  weather-proof,  and  we  would  return  soaked 
to  the  skin.  As  a  result  numbers  of  men  fell  ill,  and 
had  to  be  admitted  to  hospital. 

If  a  long  morning  was  anticipated  and  we  were  not 
likely  to  get  back  until  after  the  dinner  hour,  we  would 
be  accompanied  on  these  expeditions  by  a  ration  cart 
loaded  with  bread  and  cheese.  Water  barrels  were  also 
carried  in  the  same  manner,  and  the  troops  would  halt 
to  picnic  by  the  side  of  the  road.  With  reference  to  this 
matter  a  somewhat  unfortunately- worded  garrison  order 
was  once  issued  in  Dublin.  "  The  regimental  trans- 
port," it  ran,  "  will  furnish  a  water  cart  drawn  by  a 
mule.  Should,  however,  a  mule  be  not  available,  it  is 
suggested  that  an  intelligent  non-commissioned  officer 
not  above  the  rank  of  corporal  be  employed." 

After  the  long,  dreary  evenings  at  the  Curragh,  with 
nothing  to  do  when  the  day's  work  was  finished,  the 
bustle  and  life  of  Dublin  formed  a  pleasant  change. 
One  could  always  go  to  a  theatre,  concert,  or  music- 
hall  ;  and  there  were  cricket  matches,  polo,  and  gym- 
khana meetings  to  watch  in  the  Phoenix  Park  several 
times  a  week.  On  Saturdays  and  Sundays  excursions 
would  be  made  to  Blackrock,  Dollymount,  Merrion, 
and  the  different  seaside  resorts  along  the  coast.  Any 
well-conducted  man,  if  not  required  for  duty,  could  get 
a  pass  to  stop  out  of  barracks  from  Saturday  afternoon 
until  reveille  on  Monday  morning.  The  privilege  was 
greatly  esteemed. 

During  the  Horse  Show  week  the  services  of  a  num- 
ber of  the  battalion  were  requisitioned  to  help  in  keep- 
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ing  the  ground  at  Ball's  Bridge.  This  was  a  pleasant 
and  interesting  job  ;  and  I  felt  glad  when  Colour- 
sergeant  Douglas  picked  me  among  those  selected  for 
the  purpose.  Altogether  fifty  of  us  were  employed  on 
the  work.  As  the  committee  paid  us  eighteen-pence  a 
head,  and  also  supplied  refreshments,  there  was  no 
lack  of  volunteers. 

On  the  last  day  of  the  Show  a  somewhat  curious  in- 
cident occurred.  I  was  standing  next  to  Merrick, 
watching  the  horses,  when  I  noticed  a  lady  staring  at 
us  through  a  pair  of  glasses  from  her  seat  near  the 
judge's  box. 

"  Who  is  that  lady  ?  "   I  said.     "  Does  she    know 

you  ? " 

Merrick  looked  up  quickly.  As  his  glance  fell  on 
her,  his  face  flushed,  and  I  saw  the  lady  start. 

"  No,"  he  said,  after  a  moment's  pause.  "  I  don't 
know  who  she  is." 

I  did  not  believe  him,  for  the  recognition  in  their 
eyes  had  been  mutual.  But  before  I  could  say  a  word, 
Merrick  had  turned  away,  and  was  disappearing  among 
the  crowd. 

"  I've  had  enough  of  this,"  he  said  abruptly.  "  I'm 
off." 

The  whole  thing  struck  me  as  a  little  odd,  and  I 
wondered  what  it  all  meant.  Still,  it  was  not  my 
business.  But  I  felt  puzzled.  Merrick  had  obviously 
recognized  the  stranger,  and  she  had  recognized  him. 
Of  that  I  was  certain.  Why,  then,  did  he  pretend 
not  to  know  her  ?  And  why  had  he  hurried  off  so 
quickly  ? 
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As  I  was  considering  the  problem,  a  groom  walked 
across  the  ring  and  touched  me  on  the  arm. 

"  There's  a  young  lady  over  there,"  he  said,  "  sitting 
among  the  toffs,  who  wants  you  to  come  round  to  the 
back  of  the  boxes  and  speak  to  her.  A  nice-looking 
girl,"  he  added  with  a  grin. 

Of  course,  I  went.  As  soon  as  I  reached  the  spot  I 
saw  the  lady  I  had  expected  waiting  at  the  door.  She 
nodded  pleasantly,  and  held  out  her  hand. 

"  Thank  you  for  coming,"  she  said.  "  Would  you 
be  so  kind  as  to  tell  me  the  name  of  the  soldier  you 
were  talking  to  just  now  ?  " 

"  His  name  is  Merrick." 

She  looked  at  me  searchingly. 

"  You  are  sure  ?  " 

"  Quite." 

"  I  fancied  it  was  something  else.  In  fact,  I  had 
an  idea  it  was  Mortimer.  I'm  sorry  to  have  troubled 
you." 

I  was  about  to  protest,  when  she  turned  to  me  again. 

"  Will  you  please  do  something  for  me  ?  "  she  said 
in  a  low  voice.  "  I  want  you  to  give  this  programme 
to  your  friend.  I've  written  a  message  on  the  cover. 
If  I'm  right,  he  will  understand  it.  If,  however,  I  am 
wrong — well, — it  doesn't  matter." 

Then,  with  a  courteous  bow,  she  went  back  to  her 
seat,  and  I  walked  away,  feeling  that  some  mystery 
was  in  the  air. 

As  soon  as  I  had  an  opportunity,  I  glanced  at  the 
programme.  The  few  words  on  the  cover  were  as 
follows  : — 
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"  Palace  Hotel,  Monte  Carlo.  Three  weeks,  Decem- 
ber of  last  year.     London  address  not  altered — G." 

The  words  conveyed  very  little  to  me.  If,  however, 
they  were  meant  for  him,  Merrick  would  understand 
them.  But  when  I  returned  to  barracks,  and  found 
him  in  the  canteen,  he  still  denied  all  knowledge  of 
the  matter. 

"  The  lady  is  making  a  mistake,"  he  declared  firmly. 

"  Yet  she  was  very  positive  about  it.  By  the  way, 
I  forgot  to  tell  you,  but  she  seemed  to  think  your 
name  was  Mortimer." 

The  shot  told.  Merrick's  indifference  dropped  from 
him.  For  a  moment  he  said  nothing.  Then  he  laughed 
curiously. 

"  Look  here,"  he  said,  drawing  me  aside,  "as  a 
matter  of  fact,  my  name  used  to  be  that.  However, 
it*s  Merrick  now.  Also,  I  may  as  well  tell  you  I  have 
met  the  lady.  It  was  before  I  enlisted.  We  were 
stopping  in  the  same  hotel  on  the  Riviera.  Now,  let's 
talk  of  something  else." 

Of  course,  I  was  quite  prepared  to  do  so.  The  matter 
did  not  concern  me.  But,  remembering  what  he  had 
already  told  me,  I  could  not  help  forming  a  certain 
opinion.  This  was  that  there  had  been  something 
between  Merrick  and  the  unknown  lady,  and  that  she, 
for  her  part,  was  anxious  to  renew  his  acquaintance. 


CHAPTER  XII 


Orderly    Room 


THE  daily  ceremony  of  orderly  room — or  "  office 
hour,'*  as  it  is  generally  known — forms  an  integral 
portion  of  the  morning's  routine  in  every  regiment, 
corps,  and  department  of  the  British  Army.  It  is  the 
time  when  the  regiment's  purely  business  matters  are 
attended  to,  and  is  chiefly  concerned  with  the  adminis- 
tration of  justice  and  the  issue  of  instructions  regarding 
appointments  of  all  sorts.  The  proceedings  are  pre- 
sided over  by  the  commanding  officer,  with  the  adjutant 
as  his  right-hand  man.  Any  officers  off  duty  are  also 
required  to  be  present,  so  as  to  get  an  object  lesson  in 
the  smooth  working  of  the  regimental  wheels. 

Every  soldier  under  the  rank  of  a  commissioned  officer 
has  allotted  him  a  defaulter-sheet,  on  which  are  recorded 
particulars  of  all  offences  he  commits  during  his  military 
career.  For  a  first  (and  possibly,  a  second)  offence,  a 
man  is — unless  it  happens  to  be  of  a  serious  nature — 
usually  admonished.  If  leniency  does  not  answer, 
infractions  of  discipline  may  be  met  by  an  extra  guard, 
a  few  days'  confinement  to  barracks,  or — in  extreme 
cases — a  term  of  "  cells."  The  commonest  punishment 
is  "  C.B.,"  that  is,  ''  confinement  to  barracks."     While 
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it  lasts  the  culprit  is  a  "  defaulter,"  and,  as  such,  has 
to  put  up  with  various  unpleasantnesses.  Among  these 
are  drilling  twice  a  day  in  heavy  marching-order,  per- 
forming all  the  dirty  work  about  barracks,  and  answer- 
ing his  name  every  half-hour  at  night.  A  defaulter 
may  not  leave  barracks  except  on  duty,  and  is  only 
allowed  to  visit  the  canteen  during  a  certain  limited 
period.  An  award  of  "  cells "  automatically  entails 
loss  of  pay  and  deprivation  of  any  good  conduct  badge 
that  has  been  earned. 

While  much  is  done  to  increase  the  status  and  im- 
portance of  non-coms.,  and  thus  help  them  to  maintain 
their  authority  and  preserve  due  discipline,  they  have 
no  power  whatever  to  award  even  a  minor  punishment 
on  their  own  initiative.  A  senior  colour-sergeant,  with 
perhaps  twenty  years'  service,  is  not  allowed  to  order  a 
private  as  much  as  an  extra  drill.  He  has  to  bring  the 
offender  up  before  an  officer  (who  may  be  a  youth  fresh 
from  Sandhurst),  and  very  likely  get  snubbed  for  his 
pains.  Non-coms,  have  a  great  deal  of  responsibility, 
and  it  is  treating  them  like  schoolboys  to  make  them 
refer  every  trivial  matter  to  their  captain  or  subaltern. 
The  idea  that  sergeants  cannot  be  trusted  is  ridiculous 
and  unfounded.     It  is  also  snobbish. 

Still,  a  sergeant  or  corporal  has  certain  disciplinary 
powers.  Thus,  he  can  either  make  a  man  a  "  suspended 
prisoner,"  or  else  confine  him  in  the  guard-room.  A 
"  suspended  prisoner  "  has  his  name  "  put  on  the  gate." 
This  means  that  he  is  not  allowed  to  leave  barracks,  or 
visit  the  canteen,  until  an  officer  has  disposed  of  the 
charge.     He  has,  however,  to  perform  any  military  duty 
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required  of  him.  A  man  is  not  put  in  the  guard- 
room, unless  his  offence  is  a  really  serious  one,  such 
as    drunkenness    or    wilful    disobedience   of   orders. 

But,  just  as  misconduct  is  punished  in  the  Army 
so  is  good  conduct  rewarded.  These  rewards  are  of  a 
financial  nature.  The  scale  on  which  they  are  issued, 
however,  is  not  one  likely  to  affect  the  military  esti- 
mates to  any  pronounced  degree.  Thus,  a  soldier  under 
the  rank  of  a  corporal,  who  has  managed  to  preserve  an 
unsullied  defaulter-sheet  for  two  years  wears  a  good- 
conduct  badge  on  his  left  arm,  and,  unless  in  receipt  of 
service  pay,  draws  an  extra  penny  a  day.  This  badge 
is  grandiloquently  defined  in  the  King's  Regulations  as 
a  "  high  distinction  conferred  on  a  soldier  as  a  token  of 
Our  Royal  Approbation."  A  second  badge  cannot  be 
secured  in  less  than  five  years,  or  a  third  in  less  than 
twelve.  To  earn  four  badges  means  that  the  wearer 
has  completed  eighteen  years'  service  without  a  "  regi- 
mental entry."  This  is  a  lot  for  fourpence,  especially 
when  it  is  remembered  that  good-conduct  badges  are 
much  easier  lost  than  won.  As  a  further  stimulus  to 
correct  behaviour  it  is  laid  down  that  "  a  silver  medal 
may  be  awarded  to  a  non-commissioned  officer  or  private, 
if  duly  recommended,  who  has  served  for  not  less  than 
eighteen  years  with  an  irreproachable  character." 
The  medal  carries  with  it  a  gratuity  of  £5.  An  extra 
pension,  not  exceeding  £20,  may  also  be  granted  to  a 
selected  number  of  sergeants  who  have  performed 
"  long,  valuable  and  meritorious  service."  As,  how- 
ever, the  entire  annual  sum  distributed  in  this  manner 
is  limited  to  £7,500,  it  is  only  a  very  small  proportion 
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of  non-commissioned  officers  who  are  considered  eligi- 
ble for  such  an  extra  pension.  The  majority  have 
to  be  satisfied  with  virtue  being  its  own  reward. 

And  now  to  get  back  to  a  description  of  a  typical 
day's  orderly-room   business. 

As  soon  as  everything  is  ready  and  the  colonel  has 
taken  his  seat,  the  sergeant-major  goes  to  the  door  and 
casts  a  critical  glance  at  the  group  assembled  outside. 
This  consists  of  a  number  of  non-coms,  and  men,  acting 
either  as  orderly  sergeants  or  as  witnesses,  together  with 
applicants  for  "  staff  billets  "  and  candidates  for  pro- 
motion, etc.  Drawn  up  in  a  line,  a  little  apart  from  the 
others,  is  a  row  of  somewhat  self-conscious-looking 
privates,  standing  between  a  file  of  the  guard  with 
fixed  bayonets.  They  are  the  day's  contingent  of  offen- 
ders against  the  disciplinary  code,  and  are  waiting  to 
be  "  told  off "  for  their  alleged  misdeeds.  The  older 
hands  among  them  appear  more  or  less  indifferent  to 
their  position,  but  the  recruits  have  rather  long  faces, 
and  shuffle  uneasily  under  the  eyes  of  the  escort.  fl 

The  sergeant-major  frowns  disapprovingly,  as  he 
notes  the  number  of  regimental  black  sheep,  and  con- 
sults a  slip  of  paper. 

"  Fall  in  the  prisoners  and  evidences  !  "  he  exclaims 
in  a  voice  that  can  be  heard  half-way  across  the  barrack 
square.  "  Jones  on  the  right.  Smith  next ;  then  Brown, 
Robinson,  Clarke,  and  Jordan.  Come  along  the  escort. 
Bless  my  soul  !  I  only  want  one  of  you  on  each  side  of 
the  first  man.  Now,  then,  Jones — cap  off — right  turn —  m 
quick  march !  Halt — front !  Stand  still,  and  keep 
your  elbows  back." 
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Almost  before  he  quite  realizes  it,  Private  Jones  is 
inside  the  orderly-room  and  standing  in  front  of  the 
colonel's  table.  There  is  a  moment's  pause.  Then 
the  adjutant  looks  up  from  an  official  memorandum  he 
has  been  studying. 

"  Number,  2,146,  Private  John  Jones,  'F*  Company," 
he    reads    out ;      "no    good-conduct    badges.     Drunk 
returning  to  barracks.     Lance-corporal    Robinson." 
The  sergeant-major  prompts  the  witness. 

"  Give  your  evidence." 

In  response,  the  lance-corporal  delivers  a  statement 
to  the  effect  that  he  was  on  gate  duty  when  the 
prisoner  returned  to  barracks,  and,  seeing  him  to  be 
drunk,  confined  him  in  the  guard-room.  After  the 
sergeant  has  corroborated  this,  the  colonel  turns  to  the 
accused. 

"  Well,  Private  Jones,  what  have  you  got  to 
say  ?  " 

Private  Jones  scratches  his  head,  draws  a  deep  breath, 
and  launches  out  into  what  promises  to  be  a  lengthy 
harangue.  He  is  cut  short,  however,  in  the  midst  of 
his  eloquence. 

"  Did  you,  or  did  you  not,  return  to  barracks  in  an 
inebriated  condition  at  the  time  when  this  non-com- 
missioned officer  confined  you  ?  " 

"  Beg  pardon,  sir  ?  " 

"  Were  you  boozed  when  you  got  copped  ?  "  inter- 
prets the  sergeant-major  in  a  hoarse  whisper. 

Private  Jones  looks  up  with  an  air  of  injured  inno- 
cence. 

"  Drunk,  sir  ?     Me,  sir  ?  " 
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"Yes;    you." 

"  No,  sir ;  I  wasn't  drunk.  Why,  I'm  almost  the 
same  as  a  teetotaller.  In  fact,  I  very  nearly  signed 
the  pledge  last  week." 

"  Well,  did  you  have  any  beer  at  all  ?  Tell  me  the 
truth  and  I'll  give  you  a  chance." 

This  is  evidently  considered  a  fair  offer,  and  is  ac- 
cordingly met  in  a  spirit  of  engaging  candour. 

"  Well,  sir,  I'll  own  I  did  have  a  few  quarts,  but  I 
could  have  carried  a  lot  more." 

"  Oh,  indeed  ?     Then  you  were  drunk  ?  " 

An  expression  of  pained  surprise  that  almost,  but 
not  quite,  carries  conviction  with  it,  spreads  across  the 
prisoner's  face. 

"  Certainly  not,  sir.  Anyway,  I  wasn't  what  you 
would  call  squiffy." 

The  colonel  frowns  as  a  young  subaltern  so  far  for- 
gets himself  as  to  smile.  Then  he  dips  his  pen  in  the 
ink,  and  makes  an  entry  on  the  guard  report. 

"  Fined  ten  shillings  and  ten  days  to  barracks. 
March  out." 

Directly  Jones  is  on  the  other  side  of  the  door  Private 
Smith  is  ushered  into  the  room,  to  answer  a  charge  of 
"  making  an  improper  reply  to  a  non-commissioned 
officer."  Corporal  Brown,  who  is  witness  for  the  prose- 
cution, states  that  when  ordered  to  parade  to  draw 
rations  the  accused  told  him  with  unnecessary  empha- 
sis to  go  and  draw  them  himself.  The  evidence  is  sup- 
ported by  the  testimony  of  a  sergeant. 

The  indictment  is  a  serious  one,  and  the  colonel's 
brows  contract  ominously. 
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"  What  have  you  got  to  say  ?  "  he  demands. 

Private  Smith  is  what  is  known  as  a  "  barrack- 
room  lawyer,"  and  accordingly  has  a  great  deal  to  say. 
He  commences  by  asserting  that  the  corporal  has  a 
"  down  "  on  him,  and  offers  as  an  alternative  plea  that 
it  was  not  his  turn  to  draw  rations.  Being,  however, 
prepared  for  all  emergencies,  he  adds  firstly,  that  he  did 
not  hear  the  order  given  him,  and  secondly,  that  the 
corporal  must  have  misunderstood  his  reply.  The 
colonel  listens  patiently.  Then  he  examines  the  accused 
defaulter's  sheet  with  raised  eyebrows. 

"  This  sort  of  thing  won't  do,"  he  remarks.  "  It's 
the  second  time  you've  been  up  for  the  same  offence. 
Now,  will  you  be  dealt  with  by  me,  or  will  you  be  tried 
by  court-martial  ?    " 

Private  Smith  looks  as  though  it  is  on  the  tip  of  his 
tongue  to  say  that  if  he  has  any  preference  in  the 
matter  it  is  not  to  be  dealt  with  at  all.  A  warning 
nudge  from  the  sergeant  of  the  escort,  however,  re- 
strains him,  and  he  agrees  with  rather  bad  grace  to 
accept  a  summary  award. 

"  Very  well,  then.  You'll  have  seven  days'  deten- 
tion.    Next  man  !  " 

As  the  crestfallen  Smith  is  transferred  to  the  custody 
of  the  provost-sergeant,  his  place  is  taken  by  another 
offender.  If  an  old  hand,  and  the  evidence  against  him 
be  conclusive,  he  probably  admits  the  charge  without 
argument,  knowing  very  well  that  this  is  much  the  best 
course  to  adopt.  Recruits,  however,  generally  want  to 
enter  into  the  merits  of  the  case,  and,  when  asked  what 
they  have  to  say,  protest  that  they  are  innocent  victims 
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of  circumstances.  The  commanding-officer  makes  short 
work  of  them.  Long  experience  has  taught  him  to 
appraise  evidence  at  its  proper  value,  and  he  very  soon 
decides  who  is  to  be  beheved.  If  there  is  any  doubt,  the 
accused  has  the  benefit  of  it  as  a  matter  of  course ;  while 
if  the  punishment  affects  his  pay  he  can  always  appeal 
to  a  court-martial.  In  the  majority  of  cases,  however, 
the  colonel's  summary  award  is  accepted  without  demur, 
for  the  offender  knows  very  well  that  by  doing  so  his  own 
interests  are  best  served.  Still,  if  he  sets  his  heart  on 
going  before  the  more  important  tribunal  his  wishes 
will  probably  be  met. 

Although  the  procedure  at  **  orderly-room  **  is  got 
through  very  quickly,  it  is  very  seldom  that  there  is 
any  miscarriage  of  justice.  The  colonel  is  usually  an 
expert  in  the  art  of  sifting  evidence,  and  soon  unravels 
even  the  most  complicated  case.  So  far  as  possible, 
he  leans  on  the  side  of  mercy,  for  it  is  now  generally 
recognized  that  a  disciplinarian  need  not  necessarily 
be  a  martinet.  Only  really  serious  offences  are  visited 
by  "  cells,"  and,  whenever  feasible,  recourse  is  first  had 
to  admonition  or  a  word  of  warning.  The  commonest 
penalty  meted  out  takes  the  form  of  a  few  days*  con- 
finement to  barracks,  with  its  accompanying  defaulter's 
drill  and  extra  fatigues.  A  court-martial  is  not  decided 
upon  unless  rendered  imperative  by  the  gravity  of  the 
charge  or  a  conflict  of  evidence.  In  these  cases  the 
offender  is  sent  back  to  the  guard-room  to  await  trial.    WH 

Non-commissioned  officers  who  have  committed 
breaches  of  discipline  are  dealt  with  separately.  They 
are  brought  up  by  the  sergeant-major,  instead  of  aa 
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led  escort.  Nor  are  they  liable  to  summary  punish- 
ments. The  colonel  may  award  them  either  an  "  ad- 
monition," "  reprimand "  or  "  severe  reprimand." 
If  the  offence  is  a  serious  one,  such  as  drunkenness, 
desertion,  or  neglect  of  duty,  a  court-martial  is  certain  to 
be  assembled.  While  awaiting  trial  a  non-commissioned 
officer  is  not  put  in  the  guard-room.  He  is  placed  under 
arrest,  and  another  non-commissioned  officer  of  similar 
rank  is  deputed  to  look  after  him.  While  under  arrest 
a  sergeant  is  not  allowed  to  wear  his  sash,  to  enter  the 
mess,  or  to  leave  barracks.  If  a  sentence  of  imprison- 
ment is  passed  he  has  first  to  be  reduced  to  the  ranks. 

The  commission  of  certain  offences  automatically 
entails  certain  deductions  from  the  offender's  pay. 
Drunkenness,  for  example,  is  always  punished  by  a 
fine  of  from  half-a-crown  to  half-a-sovereign,  according 
to  the  number  of  instances  and  the  interval  that  has 
elapsed  since  the  preceding  one.  Any  other  penalty 
that  may  be  inflicted  on  this  account  is  in  addition  to 
the  fine.  A  day's  pay  is  also  stopped  for  each  day's 
absence  without  leave.  It  would,  I  am  inclined  to  think, 
be  a  good  idea  if  the  money  thus  recovered  was  given 
to  the  man  who  has  to  do  the  absentee's  work  for 
him. 

A  peculiar  privilege  of  a  private  soldier  is  that,  under 
certain  circumstances,  he  can  demand  to  be  tried  by 
court-martial,  instead  of  submitting  to  a  summary 
award.  He  must,  however,  exercise  this  choice  before 
the  actual  award  is  made.  Consequently,  when  his 
commanding-officer  says  to  him,  "  Will  you  accept  my 
punishment,  or  will  you  have  a  court-martial  ?  "   he 
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cannot  reply  (as  a  recruit  is  said  to  have  done),  "  I'll 
leave  it  to  you,  sir." 

The  **  telling-off  "  of  prisoners  is  not  the  only  busi- 
ness that  occupies  the  colonel  during  the  progress  of 
"  office  hour."  He  has,  among  other  matters,  to  con- 
firm recommendations  for  appointment  to  the  position 
of  lance-corporal.  The  candidates  who  have  thus 
found  favour  in  the  eyes  of  their  colour-sergeants  and 
company  officers  are  then  formally  introduced. 

"  Private  Thompson,  sir.  Recommended  for  lance- 
corporaly"  explains  the  captain  of  his  company,  as  the 
new  man  appears. 

"  Oh,  indeed.     What  sort  of  character  is  he  ?  " 

"  Very  good,  sir.  Smart  and  clean  on  parade.  Also 
a  first-class  shot." 

The  colonel  turns  enquiringly  to  the  blushing  Thomp- 
son. 

"  Very  well.  Mind  you  do  your  duty.  Recom- 
mendation confirmed. 

Thereupon  the  newly-made  lance-corporal  salutes  and 
hurries  off  to  the  tailor's  shop,  to  have  a  stripe  sewn  on 
his  sleeve. 

After  one  or  two  other  similar  transactions  have  taken 
place,  the  colonel  turns  with  a  sigh  to  a  formidable 
bundle  of  documents  and  returns  that  have  been  pre- 
pared for  his  signature  by  the  clerical  staff.  Most  of 
them  are  the  results  of  red-tape,  and  under  any  other 
system  could  be  safely  delegated  to  an  intelligent 
private.  The  authorities  at  Whitehall,  however,  are 
tremendous  sticklers  for  matters  of  detail,  and  appa- 
rently think  that,  although  a  man  may  command  a 
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battalion,  he  cannot  be  trusted  to  do  the  smallest  thing 
on  his  own  initiative  The  amount  of  correspondence 
that  thus  ensues  is  prodigious  ;  and  a  colonel  becomes 
little  more  than  a  glorified  clerk,  whose  principal  weapon 
is  a  pen  rather  than  a  sword.  Still,  with  the  adjutant's 
assistance,  the  business  is  completed  at  last. 

"  Anything  more  this  morning  ?  **  enquires  the 
colonel,  leaning  back  in  his  chair,  and  surveying  the 
basketful  of  documents  to  which  his  signature  has  just 
been  affixed. 

"No,  sir." 

The  colonel  sighs  thankfully. 

"  That's  a  good  job.  Let's  go  across  to  the  mess  and 
have  a  sherry  and  bitters." 

Before  the  colonel  is  free,  however,  he  has,  with  the 
assistance  of  the  adjutant,  to  compile  the  next  day's 
"  battalion  orders."  These  are  printed  or  typewritten, 
and  copies  are  distributed  among  the  barrack-rooms, 
etc.  To  further  ensure  their  contents  being  known,  the 
orderly-sergeants  have  to  read  them  out  when  they 
call  the  roll  at  tattoo  (9.30  p.m.)  A  typical  day's 
"  orders  "  would  be  very  much  as  follows  : — 

1ST  BATTALION  ROYAL  CUMBERLAND  REGI- 
MENT. 

BATTALION     ORDERS     BY     LIEUT.-COL.    GUNNING, 
D.S.O.,    COMMANDING. 

Aldershot,   January   6,    191- 
Detail  for  To-morrow. — Captain   of  the  week,   Captain 
Diplock.     Subaltern  of  the  day,  2nd  Lieut.  Greener. 

Parades. — Sergeant-major's  parade  at  7  a.m.,  without  arms. 
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Adjutant's  parade  in  drill  order,  9  a.m.     Commanding  officer's 
parade  in  review  order,  11  a.m. 

No.  1.  Punishments. — The  following  punishments  were 
awarded  this  day  :  Pte.  H.  Robinson,  B  Company,  96  hours 
detention  for  "  making  an  improper  reply  to  an  N.C.O."  Pte. 
F.  Black,  D  Company,  fined  2s.  6d.  for  drunkenness. 

No.  2.  Court-martial. — Major  Morton  has  been  appointed 
president,  and  Captain  Wyndham  and  Lieut.  Cecil  members, 
of  a  district  court-martial  to  assemble  on  Monday  next  at  9.30 
a.m.  for  the  trial  of  Private  A.  Webb.  Prisoner  will  be  warned 
for  trial,  and  all  evidences  directed  to  attend. 

No.  3.  Bounds.  The  "Pig and  Whistle"  public  house, Marl- 
borough Road,  is  placed  out  of  bounds  to  the  troops  in  garrison 
until  further  notice. 

No.  4.  Hospital. — Sergeant  Wallace  and  Privates  Jones  and 
Wood,  F  Company,  have  been  admitted  to  hospital  this  day. 

No.  5.  Appointments  and  Reversions. — Private  Brook, 
H  Company,  is  appointed  acting  lance-corporal  from  to-day. 
Lance-corporal  Roberts,  C  Company,  reverts  to  private  at  his 
own  request.  Lance-corporal  Madden,  E  Company,  is  deprived 
lance-stripe  for  misconduct. 

No.  6.  Promotions. — Corporals  Greener  and  Godfrey  are 
promoted  sergeant  from  the  1st  inst.,  and  transferred  to  G 
Company. 

No.  7.  Court  of  Enquiry. — A  Court  of  Enquiry,  consisting 
of  one  captain  and  one  subaltern,  will  assemble  at  the  quarter- 
master's stores  at  2  p.m.  to-morrow,  to  enquire  into  the  loss  of 
a  blanket  from  the  guard-room.  The  proceedings  will  be  trans- 
mitted in  triplicate  to  the  General  Officer  commanding  the 
garrison. 

No.  8.  Discipline. — It  is  notified  for  information  that  the 
practice  of  card-playing  in  barrack-rooms  is  strictly  forbidden. 

By  Order,  H.  P.  Mariott. 

Lieut,  and  Acting- Adjutant. 

Other  matters  dealt  with  in  the  daily  issue  of  "  batta- 
Hon  orders  "  are  deaths,  discharges,  transfers,  moves, 
musketry,   leave   of  absence,   and   marriages   of   non- 
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commissioned  officers  and  privates,  etc.  Ignorance  of 
published  orders  is  held  to  be  no  excuse  for  not  comply- 
ing with  them. 

The  internal  affairs  of  a  regiment  are  governed  from 
the  orderly-room  ;  and  the  orderly-room  is  governed 
from  the  War  Office.  A  colonel  has  very  little  real 
authority.  Before  the  simplest  thing  can  be  done, 
yards  of  red  tape  must  be  first  unwound.  A  colonel 
may  command  a  battalion,  but  the  command  is  only 
theoretical.  He  cannot  even  have  a  broken  window 
mended  in  barracks  until  he  has  received  somebody 
else's  permission  and  had  the  damage  inspected  and  re- 
ported on  by  a  committee  of  experts.  This  means 
correspondence  in  duplicate  and  triplicate,  and  one 
delay  after  another.  As  showing  what  red  tape  can 
do,  the  following  extract  from  an  Aldershot  paper  is  of 
interest : 

"  A  guard-room  clock  in  the  camp  having  stopped, 
a  requisition  for  its  repair  was  sent  to  the  barrack- 
master.  This  individual  passed  it  on  to  the  ordnance 
storekeeper,  from  whom  it  went,  first  to  the  Quarter- 
master-General and  then  to  the  General  Commanding 
the  District.  The  latter  forwarded  it  to  the  Horse 
Guards,  whence  it  was  relegated  to  the  War  Office, 
where,  after  a  week  or  two,  the  required  repairs  were 
authorized.  But,  before  this  decision  was  conveyed 
to  the  camp,  a  question  cropped  up  as  to  under  what 
vote  the  expense — estimated  at  17s.  6d. — was  to  be 
charged,  each  department  positively  declining  to  be 
responsible  for  the  item.  Finally,  it  was  decided  to 
refer  the  matter  to  the  Treasury,  as  involving  a  con- 
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stitutional  principle — and  after  three  months  it  was 
settled  that  the  barrack  department  should  bear  the 
expense.  The  correspondence  was  then  transferred 
back  to  Aldershot,  and  a  requisition  for  transport  was 
addressed  to  the  commanding  officer  of  the  Army- 
Service  Corps,  who  sent  a  four-horse  wagon,  under  the 
charge  of  a  sergeant  and  eight  men,  to  fetch  the  clock, 
which,  however,  had  been  removed  soon  after  the  ori- 
ginal requisition  had  been  sent  in.  The  correspond- 
ence had  lasted  eight  months,  and,  what  with  postage, 
stationary,  etc.,  it  was  calculated  that  enough  had 
been  expended  to  purchase  three  similar  clocks." 

This  is  not  by  any  means  an  isolated  instance.     It 
is  the  sort  of  thing  that  occurs  every  day. 


CHAPTER    XIII 
Court-martial  Procedure 

ONE  of  the  first  commanding-officer's  parades  I 
attended  at  Richmond  Barracks  impressed  itself 
upon  my  memory,  from  the  fact  that  I  heard  three  court- 
martial  prisoners  "  read  out  "  on  it.  For  this  purpose 
the  battalion  was  formed  into  a  hollow  square,  with 
the  colonel  and  adjutant  in  the  centre,  and  the  sergeant- 
major  hovering  watchfully  behind  them.  Everything 
being  ready,  the  ranks  fell  back,  and  the  prisoners  were 
brought  up  under  an  escort  of  fixed  bayonets,  and  placed 
in  such  a  position  that  all  eyes  were  directed  upon  them. 
There  was  a  moment's  pause.  Then,  at  a  word  from 
the  colonel,  the  adjutant  opened  a  bulky  envelope,  and 
took  from  it  a  bundle  of  documents. 

"  Pay  attention  to  the  proceedings  of  a  district  court- 
martial,  held  at  Dublin  on  the  25th  of  August,"  he  began, 
turning  over  the  fluttering  pages. 

"  Prisoners,  two  paces  to  your  front.  Halt !  Stand 
still  !     Caps  off !  "  exclaimed  the  sergeant-major. 

I  listened  with  all  ears  as,  in  a  rasping,  sing-song  voice, 
the  result  of  the  trial  was  read  out  to  the  battalion.  The 
first  culprit  had  been  convicted  of  desertion  when  under 
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orders  for  foreign  service  ;  the  second  of  striking  a  non- 
commissioned officer  ;  and  the  third  of  drunkenness  on 
duty.  In  each  case  the  sentence  was  one  of  imprison- 
ment, to  be  followed  by  "  discharge  with  ignominy.** 
When  the  adjutant  had  finished,  the  trio  put  on  their 
caps,  the  escort  closed  up,  and  the  little  procession 
marched  off  the  parade  ground  to  the  guard-room.  The 
colonel  then  harangued  us,  pointing  out  the  serious  re- 
sults of  committing  breaches  of  discipline,  and  concluded 
by  solemnly  warning  us  of  the  consequences. 

In  the  "  good  old  days,"  a  soldier  ordered  to  be  "  dis- 
charged with  ignominy  "  would,  on  completing  his  term 
of  imprisonment,  be  brought  back  to  barracks.  He 
would  then  have  the  buttons  and  badges  cut  off  his 
uniform  in  the  presence  of  the  assembled  battalion.  As 
soon  as  this  had  been  done,  an  escort,  followed  by  the 
band  playing  the  "  Rogues'  March,"  would  conduct  him 
to  the  barrack-gate,  where  the  youngest  drummer-boy 
administered  a  parting  kick. 

It  is  said  that  on  one  occasion,  when  the  ceremony  of 
"  drumming  out  "  was  being  performed  in  this  fashion, 
the  offender  calmly  turned  back  at  the  gate  and  saluted 
the  commanding- officer  with  the  remark  :  "  Dismiss 
the  battalion,  colonel.  Dirtiest  regiment  I  ever  inspected 
in  my  life  !  " 

Except  when  on  active  service  in  the  field,  a  military 
court-martial  may  be  one  of  three  descriptions.  These 
are  (1)  general,  (2)  district,  and  (3)  regimental.  Only  the 
most  serious  offences  are  dealt  with  by  the  first-named 
tribunal,  as  this  court  is  empowered  to  inffict  sentence  of 
death  or  penal  servitude,  while  the  maximum  punish- 
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merits  of  the  other  two  are  imprisonment  for  two  years 
and  six  weeks  respectively. 

Whatever  the  description  of  the  court-martial  may 
be,  the  procedure  observed  therein  is  always  very  similar. 
Practically  the  only  matter  in  which  there  is  any  vari- 
ance is  in  the  rank  of  the  president  and  the  number  of 
officers — termed,  by  the  way,  "  members  " — sitting 
with  him.  In  a  general  court-martial,  for  example, 
there  are  no  fewer  than  nine  "  members  '*  ;  but  two 
are  deemed  sufficient  for  a  regimental  one.  No  soldier 
above  the  grade  of  corporal  may  be  tried  by  this  last- 
named  court,  it  being  reserved  exclusively  for  the  rank 
and  file.  When  officers  are  put  on  their  trial  they  can  be 
brought  only  before  a  general  court-martial.  On  these 
occasions  every  member  must  be  of  at  least  equal 
rank  to  that  of  the  accused,  have  a  minimum  of  three 
years'  service,  and  should,  as  far  as  possible,  be  selected 
from  a  different  regiment.  A  judge-advocate  also 
attends,  to  advise  on  legal  points. 

Before  a  court-martial  of  any  description  can  take 
place  a  great  deal  of  red  tape  has  first  to  be  unwound. 
Thus  the  offender  is,  as  a  preliminary,  brought  before  the 
captain  of  his  company.  The  officer  decides  that  the 
case  is  one  for  the  colonel  to  deal  with.  The  colonel, 
however,  on  looking  into  it,  considers  that  it  is  of  a 
graver  nature  than  one  that  could  be  met  by  a  sentence 
of  twenty-eight  days'  "  cells  "  (the  maximum  penalty 
that  he  can  inflict),  and  accordingly  applies  for  a  court- 
martial.  With  this  end  in  view,  he  forwards  a  written 
summary  of  evidence  to  the  general  in  command  of  the 
garrison.     If  this  authority  regards  the  matter  as  being 
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sufficiently  serious  he  orders  a  district  court-martial  to 
assemble. 

All  this  takes  some  little  time  to  arrange,  and  several 
days  probably  elapse  before  the  accused  man  actually 
finds  himself  confronting  his  judges.  In  the  interval 
he  is  (unless  a  non-commissioned  officer)  kept  a  close 
prisoner  in  the  regimental  guard-room.  On  the  morning 
of  his  trial  he  is  examined  by  a  doctor,  who  has  to  certify 
that  he  is  medically  fit  to  undergo  any  punishment  that 
may  be  awarded.  This  precaution  is  observed  because 
the  sentence  dates  from  the  moment  of  its  being 
passed.  Consequently,  if  a  man  is  in  ill-health  he  is  not 
tried  until  he  has  properly  recovered. 

When  officers  and  sergeants  are  brought  before  a 
court-martial  they  are  deprived  of  their  swords  and 
sashes.  Until  their  trial  takes  place  they  are  put  "  under 
arrest."  This  means  that,  instead  of  being  kept  in 
close  confinement,  as  are  private  soldiers,  another  officer 
or  sergeant  is  deputed  to  look  after  them  in  their  own 
quarters.  They  are  not  allowed  to  mix  with  their  com- 
rades during  this  interval,  or  to  perform  any  military 
duty.  On  this  account  their  pay  is  stopped,  in  the 
event  of  a  conviction  being  secured,  from  the  date  of 
their  first  being  placed  under  arrest. 

Under  ordinary  circumstances  a  district  court-martial 
is  conducted  very  much  in  the  following  manner  : — 
On  the  appointed  date  the  prisoner  is  marched  bare- 
headed and  between  a  file  of  men  with  fixed  bayonets 
into  the  room  where  the  trial  takes  place.  The  presi- 
dent then  reads  out  the  names  of  the  officers  composing 
the  court,  and  enquires  if  the  accused  objects  to  any  of 
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them.  As  a  rule  the  answer  is  in  the  negative,  for  the 
accused  naturally  thinks  it  good  policy  to  give  as  little 
trouble  as  possible.  There  is  a  story,  however,  to  the 
effect  that  on  one  occasion,  when  a  recruit  was  asked 
the  usual  question,  he  blandly  observed  that  not  only 

IB  did  he  object  to  every  one  present,  but  that  he  also 
objected  to  being  tried  at  all. 

The  next  thing  to  do  (after  the  president  and  members 
have  been  duly  sworn  that  they  will  act  "  well  and 
truly,  and  without  partiality,  favour,  or  affection,"  etc.) 
is  to  record  the  prisoner's  plea.  Supposing  this  to  be  one 
of  "  not  guilty,"  the  first  witness  for  the  prosecution  is 
called.  If  the  accused  chooses  to  employ  counsel  he  is 
permitted  to  do  so,  and  he  is  also  allowed  to  put  any 
question  he  pleases  to  a  witness.  When  all  the  evidence, 
both  for  and  against,  has  been  heard,  the  court  deliber- 
ates on  its  verdict,  or  "  finding,"  as  it  is  generally  known. 
This  is  done  in  private.     As  soon  as  it  has  been  deter- 

IB  mined,  the  court  reopens.      In  the  event  of  the  finding 
being  one  of  acquittal,  the  prisoner  is  instantly  released. 

I  If,  however,  the  finding  be  guilty,  evidence  is  taken 
regarding  the  accused's  character  as  a  soldier.  Full 
details  on  this  point  are  supplied  by  the  adjutant  of  his 
corps,  who  submits  for  the  purpose  a  copy  of  his  regi- 
mental defaulter  sheet.  When  this  has  been  examined 
the  prisoner  is  marched  back  to  the  guard-room  to 
await  his  fate. 

In  the  meantime  the  court  determines  what  sentence 
is  to  be  awarded.  This  is  decided  by  vote,  the  opinion 
of  the  youngest  member  being  taken  first.  The  reason 
for  pursuing  this  course   is   that  a  junior  officer  may 
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thereby  be  prevented  from  being  unduly  influenced  by 
his  seniors.  It  will  be  seen,  therefore,  that  the  regula- 
tion is  framed  directly  in  the  interests  of  the  accused. 
After  the  sentence  has  been  finally  decided  upon,  all  the 
documents  in  connection  with  the  case  are  forwarded 
to  the  general  commanding  the  district.  This  officer 
acts  as  the  confirming  authority,  and  is  empowered  to 
remit  or  reduce  the  punishment  awarded.  Very  often 
he  takes  advantage  of  this  power,  and  a  substantial 
reduction  in  the  sentence  is  the  result.  Sometimes, 
too,  he  even  goes  so  far  as  to  quash  the  proceedings 
altogether. 

Every  care  is  taken  to  avoid  any  appearance  of  vin- 
dictiveness,  and  although  the  members  of  a  court-martial 
have  a  very  free  hand  in  passing  a  sentence,  certain 
definite  rules  must  be  observed.  One  of  these  points 
out  that  "  since  the  object  of  awarding  punishment  is 
the  maintenance  of  discipline,  the  proper  amount  of 
punishment  to  be  inflicted  is  the  least  amount  by  which 
discipline  can  be  efficiently  maintained."  Officers  are 
also  forbidden  to  pass  a  severe  sentence  merely  because 
the  constitution  of  the  court  empowers  them  to  do  so  ; 
and  the  Manual  of  Military  Law  further  observes  that 
"  crimes  are  more  effectually  prevented  by  certainty 
than  by  severity  of  punishment." 

The  scope  of  military  law  is  remarkably  far-reaching. 
It  provides  for  every  imaginable  offence.  Should,  how- 
ever, one  be  committed  that  is  not  expressly  enumerated 
it  can  always  be  dealt  with  under  Section  40  of  the  Army 
Act,  which  covers  "  any  conduct,  disorder,  or  neglect 
to  the  prejudice  of  good  order  and  military  discipline." 
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Among  the  specimen  charges  that  may  be  framed  under 
this  heading  the  Manual  of  Military  Law  quotes  the 
following  : — 

"  Private ,  a  soldier  of  the  Regular  Forces,  being 

liable  to  military  duty,  rendered  himself  unfit  for  the 
performance  of  such  duty  by  reason  of  indulgence  in 
alcoholic  stimulants." 

Why  not  have  said  he  was  drunk,  and  have  done  with 
it? 

Another  illustration  in  this  Manual  refers  to  the  case  of 
"  Private  John  Smith,  charged  with  '  using  threatening 
language  to  his  superior  officer,'  in  that  he  at  Topsham 
Barracks,  Exeter,  on  the  20th  January,  1907,  said  to 
Sergeant  William  Robinson,  '  I  will  punch  your  head,' 
or  words  to  that  effect." 

Private  John  Smith  appears  to  have  been  a  singularly 
ill-conducted  warrior,  for  a  second  indictment  was  also 
preferred  against  him  of  "  resisting  an  escort  whose 
duty  it  was  to  have  him  in  charge, '  in  that  he,  at  Exeter, 
on  the  20th  January,  1907,  resisted  the  escort  taking  him 
to  the  guard  detention  room,  and  kicked  Private  John 
Jones,  one  of  the  said  escort,  and  damaged  the  trousers 
of  Private  James  Brown,  another  of  the  said  escort,  to  the 
value  of  five  shillings.'  " 

Evidently  not  a  pleasant  comrade-in-arms.  Private 
John  Smith. 

Despite  its  somewhat  rough  and  ready  method  of 
procedure,  a  court-martial  is,  on  the  whole,  a  very  fair 
tribunal,  and  cases  of  injustice  seldom  occur.  Still,  I 
did  come  across  one.  The  circumstances  were  rather 
curious.     A  man  in  my  company,  called  Williams,  was 
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charged  with  forging  an  officer's  name  to  a  pass.  When 
the  pass  was  returned  from  the  guard-room  the  next 
morning  the  officer  happened  to  look  at  it,  and  repudi- 
ated the  signature.  Poor  WilHams  protested  that  he 
had  sent  in  the  pass,  and  received  it  back  properly 
signed.  But  it  was  all  to  no  purpose.  A  court-martial 
assembled,  and  he  was  given  six  month's  imprisonment. 

Now,  while,  no  doubt,  it  was  perfectly  true  that  the 
officer  had  not  signed  the  pass,  it  was  equally  true  that 
Williams  had  not  done  so,  either.  As  it  happened,  he 
was  an  extremely  illiterate  man.  He  could  scarcely 
read,  and  so  far  as  writing  went  he  was  incapable  of  doing 
more  than  make  pothooks  and  hangers.  In  fact,  I 
myself  had  written  out  the  body  of  the  pass  for  him. 
At  the  court-martial  I  gave  evidence  to  this  effect.  No 
weight,  however,  was  attached  to  it.  Somebody  had 
forged  the  captain's  signature.  That  was  clear 
enough.  The  prosecution  alleged  that  Williams  had 
committed  the  forgery,  and  he  was  convicted. 

I  am  glad  to  say,  however,  that  after  he  had  been  in 
prison  a  week  the  governor  made  certain  representa- 
tions to  the  general  commanding  the  garrison.  A  fresh 
enquiry  was  held,  and  as  a  result  the  court-martial  pro- 
ceedings were  quashed. 

The  mystery,  however,  was  never  settled.  My  own 
opinion  is  that  the  guilty  person  was  the  captain's 
servant.  I  fancy  that  he  had  forgotten  to  put  Williams' 
pass  along  with  the  others  ready  for  signature  ;  and 
then,  to  save  himself  trouble,  had  written  his  master's 
name  on  it. 

Nowadays,  military  imprisonment  is  known  by  the 
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softer  sounding  term  of  "  detention."  It  means,  how- 
ever, exactly  the  same  thing.  Offenders  are  confined 
in  cells,  and  are  subjected  to  the  usual  severe  discipline. 
A  major  or  captain  acts  as  governor,  and  there  is  a  staff 
of  warders.  The  biggest  establishment  of  its  kind  is  at 
Woking  ;  and  others  are  to  be  found  at  Aldershot, 
Dublin,  Cork,  Gosport,  etc.,  as  well  as  in  India,  Egypt, 
and  South  Africa.  Military  prisoners,  however,  no 
longer  wear  convict  garb  ;  and  such  senseless  forms  of 
hard  labour  as  shot-drill  and  turning  a  crank  handle 
have  been  abolished. 

Some  of  the  inmates  of  the  Dublin  military  prison,  at 
this  time,  were  very  black  sheep,  indeed.  Among  them 
happened  to  be  one  who  was  undergoing  a  term  of 
twelve  months,  to  be  followed  by  discharge  with  igno- 
miny, for  theft  from  a  shop.  Yet  despite  his  bad 
record,  this  man  was  a  model  prisoner.  In  fact,  nobody 
could  have  behaved  better.  As  a  result,  the  warders 
and  chaplain  made  a  special  pet  of  him  ;  and  he  was 
always  pointed  out  as  a  pattern  of  what  could  be  achieved 
by  discipline.  On  the  day  his  sentence  expired  the 
chaplain  introduced  him  to  a  board  of  visitors  as  the 
flower  of  his  flock. 

"  A  very  well-conducted  man,**  observed  the  reverend 
gentleman.  "  Must  be  encouraged.  A  reformed  char- 
acter. He  is  very  sorry  for  what  he  has  done,  and  I  am 
convinced  he  will  turn  over  a  fresh  leaf.'* 

"  That's  right,"  said  the  president,  with  an  approving 
nod.  "  I'm  glad  to  hear  it.  And  now,  my  man,  what 
are  you  going  to  do  to  earn  a  living  when  you're  a 
civilian  again  ?     We  will  help  you  if  possible.** 
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"I  thought,  sir,  of  beginning  by  opening  a  jeweller's 
shop  in  London,"  was  the  unexpected  reply. 

"  God  bless  my  soul  !  "  exclaimed  the  president. 
"  Open  a  jeweller's  shop  ?  How  are  you  going  to  do 
that  ?  '' 

"  Well,  sir,**  returned  the  other,  looking  as  though 
butter  would  not  melt  in  his  mouth,  "  I  shall  start  with 
a  jemmy.  If  that  isn't  any  good,  I  shall  try  a  skeleton- 
key.** 


CHAPTER   XIV 
Christmas  in  Barracks 

WISELY  recognizing  that  all  work  and  no  play  is 
just  as  much  a  mistake  for  the  rank  and  file  as 
it  is  for  the  officers,  N.C.O/s  and  men  are  allowed  an 
annual  furlough.  The  season  commences  about  the 
middle  of  October  and  expires  about  the  middle  of  Janu- 
ary. Between  these  dates  any  well-conducted  soldier 
quartered  in  the  United  Kingdom  can  secure  a  month's 
leave  of  absence  on  full  pay,  together  with  a  railway 
warrant  for  a  double  journey  at  single  fare.  While 
considerable  numbers  take  advantage  of  this  privi- 
lege, it  is  not  everybody  who  does  so.  Some  men,  for 
example,  have  no  homes  ;  and  others  are  disinclined  to 
make  a  long  journey  to  or  from  Ireland  or  Scotland. 
Then,  too,  even  with  a  month's  furlough  money  in  his 
pockets  the  average  soldier  would  find  the  cost  of  lodg- 
ing prohibitive.  The  Union  Jack  Club,  however,  has 
proved  a  boon  to  men  wishing  to  visit  London,  as  they 
can  get  comfortable  board  and  lodging  there  at  a  tariff 
suited  to  their  pockets.  Unfortunately,  in  my  day  this 
establishment  did  not  exist.  The  result  was  that  unless 
a  man  had  friends,  he  either  had  to  do  without  a  holiday. 
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or  else  to  pay  an  exorbitant  price  for  a  bed.  This  was 
responsible  for  a  good  deal  of  desertion. 

Nowhere  is  the  celebration  of  Christmas  Day  carried 
out  with  more  enthusiasm  than  in  the  British  Army. 
Peace  and  goodwill  and  seasonable  fare  rule  from 
"  reveille "  to  "  lights  out."  It  makes  very  little 
difference  whether  he  be  stationed  at  home  or  abroad — 
with  orthodox  surroundings  of  frost  and  snow  at  Alder- 
shot,  or  torrid  heat  at  Capetown  (where  December  is 
midsummer) — the  soldier  will  not  be  deprived  of  his 
Christmas.  Whatever  the  quarter  of  the  globe — India, 
China,  or  South  Africa,  just  as  much  as  England — in 
which  he  is  serving  at  the  time,  the  25th  of  December  is 
marked  with  its  own  special  ceremonies.  Many  of  these 
are  founded  on  long-established  tradition,  and  are 
observed  as  carefully  as  if  they  formed  part  and  parcel 
of  the  "  Drill  Book."  Indeed,  there  is  a  regular  routine 
which  nothing  but  the  exigencies  of  active  service  is 
allowed  to  alter. 

Preparations  for  the  great  day  begin  early.  By  the 
end  of  the  first  week  in  December  the  different  com- 
panies and  squadrons  appoint  committees  of  experts  to 
carry  out  the  details  on  behalf  of  their  comrades.  The 
first  matter  to  settle  is  that  of  finance,  and  the  mess-book 
is  accordingly  subjected  i;o  anxious  scrutiny.  In  order 
to  accumulate  funds,  "  extras  "  are  voluntarily  dispensed 
with  for  some  time  beforehand.  As  each  man  is  stopped 
3d.  a  day  for  extra-messing  to  supplement  the  authorized 
ration  of  bread  and  meat,  a  fair  amount  can  thus  be 
saved.  This  stoppage,  however,  is  not  the  only  source 
of  income,  as  every  company  is  also  entitled  to  a  sub- 
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stantial  share  of  the  canteen  profits.  The  officers,  too, 
subscribe  generously.  Altogether,  there  is  usually 
plenty  of  money  forthcoming.  How  to  lay  it  out  to  the 
best  advantage  is  the  next  problem  which  the  catering 
committee  have  to  solve.  This  is  anxious  work,  and 
calls  for  much  discussion,  in  which  all  hands,  from  the 
youngest  drummer-boy  to  the  oldest  veteran,  take 
part.  Specimen  menus  are  drawn  up,  the  sergeant- 
cook  and  his  staff  giving  expert  advice  on  the  subject. 
At  length  one  is  definitely  decided  upon,  and  the  neces- 
sary orders  are  issued  to  the  canteen,  through  which 
institution  all  supplies  are  purchased. 

In  barracks,  as  elsewhere,  the  approach  of  Christmas 
is  attended  by  certain  unmistakable  signs.     For  exam- 
ple, as  the  eventful  date  draws  near,  an  air  of  pleasurable 
expectancy    characterizes    all  hands,  from    veteran  to 
recruit  alike.      It  is  true  that  the  former  professes  to  be 
uninfluenced  thereby,  and  to  regard  the  occasion    as 
being  more  of  a  nuisance  than  anything    else  ;    but, 
privately,  he  is  every  bit  as  interested  in  the  preparations 
for  its   observance  as  is  the  last- joined  drummer-boy. 
Then  there  is  a  notable  improvement  in  the  general 
conduct  of  the  battalion,   for  every  one  is  naturally 
anxious  to  keep  his  name  out  of  the  "  defaulters' -book  ** 
at  this  time  of  the  year.     Finally,  there  is  exceptional 
activity  among  the  cook-sergeant's  staff,  and  stacks  of 
turkeys  and  remarkably  substantial-looking  plum-pud- 
dings, together  with  numerous  barrels   of  oranges  and 
apples,   suddenly  appear  in  places  where,   for  eleven 
months  and  a  half,  they  are  unknown. 

Where  his  Christmas  dinner  is  concerned,  the  average 
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soldier  has  large  ideas  and  demands  a  meal  that  at  a 
pinch  would  almost  sustain  an  Army  Corps.  The  two 
principal  features  of  the  banquet  are,  of  course,  turkey 
and  plum-pudding.  This  latter  delicacy,  usually  known 
as  "  duff,'*  is  mixed  with  porter  or  stout.  It  weighs 
several  pounds  when  boiled,  and  strongly  resembles  a 
cannon-ball  in  appearance.  The  turkey  and  "  duff," 
however,  are  only  the  groundwork,  as  it  were.  Joints  of 
beef,  mutton,  and  pork,  and  a  number  of  hams,  together 
with  vegetables  and  pickles,  and  plenty  of  cheese  and 
fruit  with  which  to  fill  up  the  crevices,  are  considered 
necessary  adjuncts.  Then,  after  the  solids  have  been 
arranged  for,  the  liquids  demand  serious  attention.  On 
this  matter  the  veterans  are  full  of  helpful  hints.  First 
and  foremost,  there  has  to  be  beer — barrels  of  it — and 
an  ample  supply  of  mineral  waters,  together  with  a 
small  quantity  of  wine  for  honouring  loyal  toasts.  The 
beer,  however,  is  the  most  important,  and  a  committee 
that  neglected  to  lay  in  a  sufficient  stock  would  be 
considered  deserving  of  a  barrack-room  court-martial. 
It  would  probably  get  one,  too  ! 

The  decoration  of  the  barrack-rooms  is  another  matter 
that  calls  for  attention.  Holly  and  evergreens  play  a 
large  part  in  the  scheme  finally  adopted,  and  strips  of 
red  card-board,  bearing  suitable  mottoes  in  white 
letters,  are  fixed  to  the  walls.  Festoons  of  coloured 
paper  are  also  hung  from  the  four  corners  to  the  centre 
gas-bracket,  and  the  ration  tins  are  given  an  extra 
polish.  The  different  companies  compete  with  one 
another  for  a  prize  offered  by  the  colonel. 

So  far  as  possible  the  routine  of  Christmas  Day  ap- 
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proximates  that  of  Sunday ;  and  work  is  reduced  to  a 
minimum.  Although  there  are  no  drills,  guards  and 
picquets  cannot  be  dispensed  with.  If,  however,  any 
Highland  battalions  happen  to  be  in  the  garrison,  they 
generally  carry  out  these  duties,  as  Scotch  regiments 
prefer  to  enjoy  themselves  on  New  Year's  Day.  Reveille 
is  at  the  customary  time  ;  but  it  is  heralded  with  carols  by 
the  fifes  and  drummers.  At  ten  o'clock  the  bugle  sounds 
the  fall-in  for  church  parade,  and  the  troops  assemble  on 
the  square.  Then,  headed  by  the  colonel,  and  with  the 
band  playing  a  rousing  quick  step,  they  march  off  to  the 
garrison  chapel,  which  is  decorated  with  an  abundance 
of  evergreens  and  holly.  This  work  is  attended  to  by 
volunteers.  Unless,  however,  a  watchful  eye  is  kept  over 
their  artistic  efforts,  a  certain  amount  of  revision  may  be 
found  necessary  at  the  last  moment.  On  one  occcasion, 
for  example,  a  chaplain  is  said  to  have  been  considerably 
scandalized  by  discovering  a  large  shield  fixed  to  the 
pulpit,  bearing  on  it  the  legend,  "  Christmas  Cheer  and 
Lots  of  Beer  !  " 

Knowing  very  well  that  the  thoughts  of  the  majority 
of  his  congregation  are  more  intent  upon  dinner  than 
anything  else,  the  chaplain  does  not  prolong  the  service. 
It  is  probably  concluded  by  twelve  o'clock,  and  the  men 
are  promptly  dismissed  to  their  own  quarters.  A  busy 
half-hour  then  ensues  at  the  canteen,  where  everybody 
pledges  everybody  else,  while  finishing  touches  are  also 
put  to  the  barrack-rooms.  The  bed-cots  are  pushed  up 
against  the  walls,  and  the  tables  set  for  dinner.  This 
is  heralded  in  military  fashion  by  a  bugle-call.  As  the 
welcome  notes  peal  across  the  parade  ground,  the  order- 
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lies  appointed  for  the  purpose  assemble  at  the  cook-house 
where  they  receive  their  respective  dishes  from  the  ser- 
geant-cook. These  are  then  carried  off  to  the  barrack- 
rooms  and  carved  in  a  more  or  less  dexterous  fashion, 
by  the  orderly  man  and  a  band  of  willing  helpers.  At 
one  o'clock  the  hard-working  bugler  splits  the  air  again 
with  a  succession  of  shrill  blasts.  This  is  the  signal  for 
the  banquet  to  commence.  No  second  bidding  is  re- 
quired, and  the  next  moment  all  hands  are  attacking  the 
menu  as  though  they  anticipated  a  prolonged  siege. 
Before  the  vigorous  onslaught  made  on  them,  the 
viands  disappear  like  a  deftly-performed  conjuring 
trick.  Ramparts  of  turkey  are  carried  at  the  point  of 
the  carving-knife  ;  outworks  of  goose  are  taken  in  flank  ; 
and  detached-posts  of  vegetables,  together  with  reserves 
of  beef  and  mutton,  withstand  the  assault  no  better  than 
does  the  plum-pudding. 

While  the  knives  and  forks  are  thus  busy,  the  colonel, 
with  the  adjutant  and  company  officers,  starts  on  a  tour 
of  inspection  round  the  barracks.  Looking  as  though 
he  never  gave  anybody  a  day's  pack-drill  in  his  life,  he 
visits  each  room  in  turn,  his  approach  being  heralded 
by  the  sergeant-major,  who  bellows  "  'Tenshun  !  "  in  a 
voice  that  makes  recruits  fancy  the  Germans  have  landed. 
To  the  stereotyped  question,  "  Any  complaints  ? " 
the  unanimous  response,  "  None,  sir,"  is  returned,  for 
with  such  a  bountiful  meal  staring  them  in  the  face,  not 
even  the  most  chronic  "  grouser  "  could  find  a  grievance. 
"  I  wish  you  all  a  Merry  Christmas,"  returns  the  colonel. 
Then,  just  as  he  is  about  to  withdraw,  the  oldest  soldier 
present  salutes,  and  requests  him  to  drink  the  company's 
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health  in  a  glass  of  wine.  The  toast  is  honoured  with 
vociferous  applause,  and  amid  fervid  assurances  that 
"  He's  a  jolly  good  fellow  !  "  the  colonel  hurries  off  to 
the  next  room,  where  a  similar  ceremony  is  repeated. 

With  the  withdrawal  of  the  officers,  all  restraint 
vanishes.  Most  of  the  men  remove  their  tunics  in  order 
to  do  better  justice  to  the  good  things  provided.  In 
addition  to  being  a  first-class  trencherman  at  all  times, 
it  must  be  remembered  that  the  soldier  has  trained  for 
this  particular  meal  during  the  previous  twelve  months. 
A  cheerful  popping  of  corks  furnishes  an  obligato  to 
the  clatter  of  plates,  and  requests  for  "  another  wedge  of 
plum-duff."  Spirits  are  forbidden,  but  there  is  no  lack 
of  other  liquids.  The  allowance  of  ale  is  exceedingly 
liberal,  and  practically  amounts  to  as  much  as  any  one 
cares  to  drink.  In  connection  with  this  a  story  is  told 
of  a  warrior,  who,  having  indulged  more  well  than  wisely 
at  the  Christmas  feast,  was  brought  before  his  command- 
ing-officer the  next  day.  "  Now,  Murphy,"  said  the 
colonel,  "  tell  me  the  truth,  and  I'll  let  you  off  lightly. 
Were  you  drunk  or  not  ?  "  Private  Murphy  drew  him- 
self up  stiffly.  "  Sober  as  a  judge,  sorr,"  he  protested  ; 
"  scarcely  tasted  a  drop  the  whole  blessed  day."  "  Come," 
returned  the  colonel ;  "  you  don't  mean  to  tell  me  you 
had  nothing  to  drink  at  all  ?  "  The  other  reflected  a 
moment.  "  Well,  sorr,"  he  replied  candidly,  "  I  don't 
mind  admitting  that  I  did  have  a  few  quarts." 

When  the  dessert  has  disappeared,  pipes  and  cigarettes 
are  produced  and  everybody  begins  to  smoke.  Tobacco 
is  found  to  induce  harmony,  and  a  concert  is  promptly 
started.     The   company   Carusos   and   Harry   Lauders 
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display  their  talent,  and  an  ambitious  lance-corporal 
volunteers  a  pathetic  ballad.  The  songs  in  chief  re- 
quest are  such  as  have  a  good  rousing  chorus  in  which 
everybody  can  join.  The  concert  is  kept  up  until  even- 
ing, for  even  the  strictest  of  "  Army  Reformers  "  has  not 
proved  bold  enough  to  suggest  any  parade  or  drill  with 
which  to  counteract  the  effects  of  too  much  beer  and 
turkey.  However,  there  is  generally  a  long  route- 
march  the  next  morning. 

While  the  private  soldiers  are  thus  making  merry 
in  their  barrack-rooms,  the  officers  and  sergeants  have  a 
convivial  gathering  of  their  own  in  their  well-appointed 
messes.  Nor  are  the  married  women  forgotten,  as  the 
officers'  wives  lo  ok  after  their  comfort ;  and  a  Christmas 
tree,  loaded  with  suitable  gifts,  is  arranged  for  the  regi- 
mental children.  Altogether,  December  25  is  a  red- 
letter  day  for  everybody  concerned  ;  and  when  at  10.15 
p.m.  the  bugler  marks  its  official  expiry  by  sounding 
"  lights  out,*'  all  hands  feel  that  it  has  not  lasted  half 
long  enough. 

"  Roll  on,  next  Christmas ! "  remarks  a  recruit, 
voicing  the  unanimous  sentiment  of  his  comrades. 


CHAPTER    XV 
Soldiering  at  Aldershot 


THE  Christmas  festivities  completed,  we  took  up 
once  more  the  regular  routine  of  guards,  picquets, 
and  parades.  Now  that  the  novelty  had  worn  off 
somewhat,  this  was  not  very  interesting.  Consequently 
we  were  all  immensely  excited  when,  towards  the  middle 
of  the  month,  the  rumour  arose  that  the  battalion  was 
to  be  transferred  to  fresh  quarters.  As  to  where  we 
would  be  moved,  however,  nobody  could  tell.  Discussion 
on  the  subject  ran  to  fever  heat.  Every  station,  from 
Salisbury  to  Glasgow,  was  suggested  in  turn.  The  or- 
derly-room clerks  walked  about  barracks  looking  pre- 
ternaturally  intelligent,  and  as  if  the  War  Office  had  no 
secrets  from  them.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  however,  they 
knew  nothing  more  than  anybody  else.  The  suspense 
lasted  a  fortnight.  Then  it  was  brought  to  an  end  by 
the  definite  announcement  that  we  were  under  orders  for 
Aldershot. 

Information  respecting  garrison  life  there  was  eagerly 
sought.  Anybody  who  had  "  soldiered  "  in  the  camp  had 
unlimited  beer  pressed  on  him,  if  only  he  would  talk 
about  Aldershot.     Several   members  of  my  company 
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were  qualified  to  do  so,  and  an  interested  group  sur- 
rounded these  alleged  experts  in  the  canteen  every 
evening.  One  of  them,  called  "  Darkey  "  Smith,  was 
specially  full  of  knowledge  on  the  subject.  As  he 
happened  to  have  been  convicted  of  having  deserted 
from  another  battalion  quartered  there,  this  was  not 
surprising. 

"  Nothing  the  matter  with  Aldershot,"  he  declared. 
"  Best  station  I  ever  saw.     Wish  I  was  there  now." 

"  If  you're  so  fond  of  it,  why  did  you  get  fed  up  ?  " 
enquired  Willis,  delicately  referring  to  the  manner  in 
which  our  informant  had  left  the  garrison. 

"  Darkey  "  shrugged  his  shoulders. 

"  It  was  the  provost-sergeant's  fault.  He  was  worse 
than  Boss-eye  Jannaway  is.  Lots  worse  !  He  had  a 
down  on  me.  When  I  couldn't  stick  it  any  longer  I  did 
a  bunk.  One  day  I  heard  they  were  short  of  smart  men 
in  this  mob,  so  I  went  round  to  St.  George's  and  re- 
enlisted.  It  was  all  right  for  a  time.  Then  we  had  a 
corporal  transferred  from  my  old  crush.  He  spotted 
me  directly  and  blew  the  gafi." 

"  What  did  you  get  ?  " 

"  Six  months.  However,  as  the  other  regiment  had 
gone  to  India,  I  stopped  on  here." 

"  What's  Aldershot  like  for  duty  ?  "  asked  Willis. 

"  Much  better  than  Dublin.  Plenty  of  nights  in 
bed  there.  Every  week-end,  too,  you  can  run  up  to 
town." 

"  And  run  down  again  between  a  couple  of  military 
police,  if  you're  not  careful,"  observed  Warren.  "  All 
the  Red  Caps  think  of  is  stopping  a  bloke  and  making 
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him  show  his  pass.  I  got  pinched  by  one  of  the  swabs  at 
Waterloo  when  I  was  on  furlough." 

"  Do  they  have  many  route-marches  there  ?  "  en- 
quired Merrick. 

"  Very  few.     Hardly  any  drill  either." 

"  Don't  you  believe  it  ?  "  growled  old  Cobb.  "  Alder- 
shot  is  nothing  else  but  parades.  As  soon  as  you 
come  off  one  you  have  to  get  ready  for  another.  It 
isn't  like  India.  Gosh !  that's  the  country  for  soldier- 
ing!" 

With  all  these  different  opinions  confronting  us  the 
only  thing  to  do  was  to  wait  until  we  could  judge  for 
ourselves.  The  opportunity  arrived  sooner  than  had 
been  expected,  as  definite  orders  were  received  to  start  on 
the  first  of  the  month.  This  was  short  notice.  But  the 
battalion  responded  to  it  in  a  manner  that  left  nothing 
to  be  desired.  For  the  next  fortnight  we  were  on  the 
square  all  day  long,  putting  finishing  touches  to  our  drill, 
so  as  to  come  up  to  the  Aldershot  standard.  In  the 
intervals  between  parades  the  bugle  would  summon  us  to 
load  baggage  wagons  and  take  heavy  goods  down  to  the 
docks.  By  the  time  "  lights  out  "  sounded  we  felt  we 
had  done  a  good  day's  work.  The  packing  up  of  our 
private  property  was  a  small  matter,  as  a  soldier  is  only 
allowed  a  single  kit-bag  for  the  purpose.  This  has  to 
contain  his  uniform  and  everything  he  possesses. 

The  eventful  morning  came  at  last,  and  we  assembled 
in  marching  order  on  the  barrack  square,  pioneers  and 
band  in  front,  and  sick  and  prisoners  in  rear.  Before 
we  moved  off,  however,  the  general,  who  had  come  to 
bid  us  farewell,  made  a  brief  speech. 
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"  Don't  forget,"  he  said,  "  you're  going  to  Aldershot 
to  work,  not  to  play." 

"  What  did  I  tell  you  ?  "  muttered  "  Spud  "  Murphy. 

"  Silence  in  the  ranks ! "  said  Corporal  Kemp, 
sharply. 

"  God  bless  my  soul  \  Somebody's  talking.  Take 
his  name,"  called  out  Captain  Vincent. 

Before  this  could  be  done,  however,  the  colonel  had 
cantered  up  to  the  head  of  the  leading  company  and  the 
word  was  given  : — 

"  Battalion,  shon !  Form  fours,  right  turn !  In 
succession  from  the  front — quick — march  I  " 

Three  vigorous  taps  resounded  on  the  big  drum.  Then 
the  band  burst  into  a  stirring  quick-step,  and  we  swung 
out  of  barracks,  and  along  the  Inchicore  Road  to  the 
docks  at  North  Wall.  There  we  had  another  inspection, 
presumably  to  see  that  this  part  of  the  journey  had  been 
accomplished  without  accident.  None  being  reported, 
the  columns  formed  up  again,  and  company  by  company 
we  filed  across  the  narrow  gangway  and  on  to  the  deck 
of  the  steamer.  As  there  were  800  of  us,  together  with 
a  considerable  quantity  of  baggage,  it  was  a  case  of 
standing  room  only.  However,  this  did  not  much 
matter,  since  the  voyage  was  a  short  one.  Fortunately, 
too,  the  sea  resembled  a  mill  pond. 

At  Holyhead  we  disembarked,  and  found  a  special 
train  drawn  up  in  readiness  to  receive  us.  By  good 
luck,  I  happened  to  be  on  baggage  guard.  I  say  good 
luck,  as  it  enabled  me  to  travel  in  a  comparatively 
empty  carriage.  Thus,  there  were  only  fourteen  of  us 
crammed  into  a  compartment  constructed  for  ten. 
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It  was  a  long  and  wearisome  journey  from  Holyhead 
to  Aldershot.  Except  for  some  bread  and  cheese  that 
we  carried  in  our  haversacks  we  had  no  rations.  When- 
ever we  stopped  at  a  station  there  was  a  rush  to  the 
windows,  where  a  roaring  trade  was  done  with  boys  on 
the  platform  selling  buns.  Quite  a  harvest  of  coppers 
must  have  been  secured  by  them. 

But  the  longest  and  most  uncomfortable  journey  comes 
to  an  end  at  last,  and  tired,  and  hungry,  and  thirsty, 
somewhere  towards  evening,  we  saw  the  lights  of  Aider- 
shot  twinkling  over  the  North  Camp.  The  spectacle 
was  greeted  with  vociferous  cheers.  Then,  before  they 
had  died  away,  the  train  stopped,  and  we  were  clamber- 
ing out  of  it. 

"  Lord  !  I  could  do  with  a  quart  of  beer  !  "  muttered 
"  Darkey  "  Smith,  as  we  fell  in  and  answered  the  roll- 
call,  while  harassed  sergeants  looked  for  missing  mem- 
bers of  their  sections.  Then  the  colonel's  charger  was 
led  from  a  horse-box,  and,  everybody  being  reported 
present,  the  word  was  given  to  step  off. 

The  Marlborough  lines  for  which  we  were  bound  were 
near  at  hand,  and  in  a  few  minutes  we  had  gained  the 
entrance.  As  the  battalion  stood  on  the  square,  the 
quartermaster  bustled  up  with  his  hands  full  of  papers 
and  sent  us  by  companies  to  our  rooms. 

After  the  barracks  we  had  left  behind  us  in  Dublin, 
those  we  took  over  at  Aldershot  were  a  revelation.  They 
had  been  planned  by  somebody  who  knew  his  business, 
and  who  considered  that  soldiers  should  be  properly 
housed.  Thus,  each  company  had  a  separate  mess-room, 
instead  of  having  to  eat  and  sleep  within  the  same  four 
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walls  ;  and  a  bath-room  with  hot  and  cold  water 
was  also  attached  to  every  block.  The  barrack-rooms 
themselves  were  lofty,  well  ventilated,  and  lit  by 
electric  light. 

A  considerable  amount  of  good-fellowship  exists 
among  units  of  the  same  branch.  Accordingly,  another 
battalion  quartered  next  us  furnished  a  fatigue  party  to 
help  unload  the  baggage  wagons,  draw  bedding,  and 
get  things  ship-shape.  The  sergeants,  too,  were  given 
a  supper  by  their  brother  sergeants,  and  the  rank  and 
file  foregathered  in  the  canteen.  There  I  met  a  friendly 
lance-corporal  of  the  Rifle  Brigade,  who  showed  me 
round  the  district  until  the  bugle  summoned  us  back 
for  roll-call  at  9.30  p.m. 

"  The  'Shot  isn't  half  bad,"  he  said.  "  There's  plenty 
of  work,  of  course,  but  it's  interesting  work.  The  troops 
don't  get  messed  about  here  as  they  do  in  some  stations. 
The  general  is  a  good  sort.  He  doesn't  have  barrack- 
square  drill  except  for  defaulters  and  the  awkward  squad. 
Then,  when  the  parade  is  over,  we  have  the  rest  of  the 
day  to  ourselves.  There's  always  something  going  on 
in  the  town,  such  as  a  gaff  or  a  concert." 

"  How  long  do  regiments  stop  here  ?  "  I  asked. 

"  Sometimes  two  years  ;  sometimes  two  months.  It 
all  depends.  My  battalion  came  last  summer.  We 
go  to  Egypt  at  Christmas." 

Aldershot  is  the  principal  training-ground  of  the 
British  Army.  Every  regiment  is  sent  there  in  turn, 
prior  to  proceeding  on  foreign  service,  to  be  "  polished 
up  "  and  taught  the  latest  ideas  which  the  War  Office 
evolves.     The  district  includes  Woking,  Bordon,  Chob- 
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ham,  Deepcut,  and  Longmoor,  and  thus  covers  a 
considerable  tract  of  country.  A  very  large  garrison, 
averaging  about  15,000  of  all  arms,  is  always  quartered 
in  the  camp.  At  the  time  to  which  I  refer  this  was 
composed  of  three  regiments  of  cavalry,  twenty-six 
batteries  of  artillery,  fifteen  companies  of  engineers,  and 
twenty  battalions  of  infantry,  together  with  com- 
missariat, ordnance,  veterinary,  and  medical  branches, 
etc.  There  were  also  schools  of  instruction  for  special 
subjects  such  as  signalling,  gymnastics,  cooking,  and 
ballooning.  Men  are  sent  to  these  establishments  to 
undergo  courses  from  all  p arts  of  the  empire.  They  then 
go  back  to  their  regiments  with  certificates. 

The  camp  really  consists  of  two  portions,  known  as 
Marlborough  lines  and  Stanhope  lines,  with  the  Basing- 
stoke Canal  running  through  them.  The  new  barracks 
are  named  after  famous  victories,  such  as  Blenheim, 
Oudenarde,  Albuera,  Barossa,  Corunna,  etc.,  and  are 
substantial  bricks  buildings  of  modern  constructure. 
The  old  barracks,  for  the  cavalry  and  artillery,  are  in 
Wellington  lines.  There  are  two  large  hospitals,  the 
Connaught  and  the  Cambridge,  together  with  another 
one  for  women  and  children.  Among  the  garrison  insti- 
tutions are  the  Prince  Consort  Library,  gymnasium, 
swimming  bath,  supply  depot,  and  recreation  ground, 
etc.  In  many  respects  Aldershot  resembles  the  Curragh 
or  Shorncliffe,  only  on  a  much  bigger  scale. 

The  country  surrounding  Aldershot  (with  almost 
every  yard  of  which  I  was  soon  destined  to  become  ac- 
quainted) is  extremely  pretty.  It  is  well  timbered  with 
Scotch  fir,  and   has  mile  upon  mile  of   moorland  and 
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heath,  admirably  adapted  for  manoeuvre  purposes. 
There  are,  however,  a  good  many  steep  hills  to  negotiate, 
and  the  soil  quickly  turns  to  a  black,  tenacious  mud. 
The  principal  drill  ground  is  in  the  "  Long  Valley,"  but 
outpost  duty  and  field-days  mean  visits  to  the  Fox 
Hills  and  the  Chobham  ridges.  Musketry  practice  is 
conducted  at  the  Ash  ranges,  while  Bisley  and  Pirbright 
are  also  within  a  short  distance.  Places  of  interest  in 
the  neighbourhood  are  the  Staff  College,  at  Camberley, 
and  the  Royal  Military  College,  at  Sandhurst. 

The  truth  about  regiments  being  sent  to  Aldershot 
"  to  work  "  was  promptly  brought  home  to  us.  The 
very  next  morning  we  took  part  in  a  brigade  parade, 
and  skirmished  all  over  the  common.  As  newcomers, 
we  naturally  attracted  special  criticism,  and  the  general 
and  his  staff  followed  us  from  point  to  point.  That  we 
had  acquitted  ourselves  satisfactorily  was  proved  by  the 
bland  expression  on  Colonel  Gunning's  face  when,  after 
the  usual  "  pow-wow,"  he  trotted  up  and  delivered  the 
verdict. 

*'  The  general  is  very  pleased  with  you,"  he  declared. 

The  morning's  expedition  was  the  first  of  many 
others  that  followed.  Almost  every  day  the  garrison 
would  practice  outpost  duty  or  tactical  exercises  on  the 
Fox  Hills,  finishing  up  with  a  march-past  in  the  Long 
Valley.  This  latter  was  also  the  scene  of  reviews  and 
ceremonial  parades.  Among  the  earliest  I  attended  was 
one  in  honour  of  the  King's  birthday,  and  another  was 
when  the  Emperor  of  Germany  visited  Aldershot.  I 
remember  that  on  this  occasion  his  Majesty  walked 
round  the  barrack-rooms  while  we  were  at  dinner,  and 
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told  us  that  we  lived  much  better  than  did  the  troops  of 
the  Fatherland. 

This  was  certainly  the  case.  Compared,  indeed,  with 
his  German  comrade-in-arms,  the  English  soldier  lives 
like  a  fighting  cock.  He  is  better  off  all  round.  To 
begin  with,  the  daily  pay  of  the  Kaiser's  warriors  is  only 
twopence  halfpenny,  and  nearly  the  whole  of  this  is 
absorbed  in  the  purchase  and  upkeep  of  kit  and  equip- 
ment. Nothing  else,  however,  could  well  be  expected 
when  it  is  remembered  that  a  cavalry  helmet  has  to  last 
forty  years,  and  an  infantry -man's  head-dress  six  years. 
Even  a  leather  belt  is  not  renewed  until  it  has  stood  the 
strain  of  twelve  years'  wear  and  tear.  But  it  is  with 
regard  to  food  that  the  German  conscript  has  most  cause 
to  envy  the  voluntarily  enlisted  Briton.  The  State  only 
allows  him  threepence  a  day  for  his  rations,  whereas  the 
value  of  the  English  soldier's  allowance  is  tenpence 
halfpenny.  If  a  German  private  gets  three  ounces  of 
meat  for  his  dinner  he  thinks  himself  lucky.  If  a  British 
private  does  not  get  three-quarters  of  a  pound  somebody 
would  probably  be  court-martialled. 

While  there  is  always  a  certain  amount  of  ceremonial 
drill. to  be  carried  out,  the  Aldershot  syllabus  is  mainly 
practical.  An  important  part  of  it  is  devoted  to  field 
training.  During  its  continuance  each  regiment  in  turn 
is  struck  off  garrison  duty,  and  instructed  in  digging 
and  trenching,  bridge-building,  scouting,  reconnais- 
sance, range-finding,  and  the  use  of  machine  guns,  etc. 
At  the  end  of  the  course  all  ranks  are  examined  by  an 
inspecting  officer.  If  at  such  times  Private  Brown  is 
unable  to  tell  General  Jones  the  difference  between  a 
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rear  guard  and  a  detached-post — or  to  answer  any  other 
approved  miUtary  conundrum  offhand — Captain  Smith 
is  promptly  jumped  upon.  He  then  "  gets  a  bit  of  his 
own  back  "  by  informing  the  colonel  that  the  N.C.O.'s 
are  not  up  to  their  work,  and  extra  drills  are  then 
ordered  for  the  latter,  who,  in  their  turn,  take  it  out  of 
the  privates. 

Aldershot,  when  my  battalion  lay  there,  was  largely 
ruled  by  the  clerks  in  the  headquarters  office.  The  "  quill- 
drivers,"  as  they  were  called,  simply  revelled  in  red 
tape,  and  nothing  appeared  to  please  them  more  than 
to  detect  a  minute  error  in  a  document,  and  send  it 
backwards  and  forwards  from  pillar  to  post.  I  remem- 
ber a  subaltern  once  having  to  submit  a  bill  of  travelling 
expenses.  The  lynx-eyed  clerk  who  dealt  with  it  dis- 
allowed the  claim  on  the  grounds  that  the  word  "  porter" 
had  been  used  instead  of  "  porterage."  The  officer  said 
nothing.  However,  the  next  time  he  performed  a  Govern- 
ment journey  he  took  a  cab,  and  sent  in  a  bill  for  "  cab- 
bage." ii 

There  were  several  waggish  young  officers  of  this  sort 
at  Aldershot.  Of  one  of  them  a  story  is  told  of  what 
happened  when  a  certain  sartorial  genius  at  the  War 
Office  brought  his  intellect  to  grapple  with  the  problem 
of  designing  a  new  pattern  tail-coat  for  mess  dress. 
Expert  opinions  being  wanted,  a  circular  letter  was  des- 
patched, enquiring  of  various  officers  what  they  thought 
of  the  proposed  garment,  and  also  whether  they  con- 
sidered red  or  blue  would  be  the  best  colour  for  it.  By 
some  mistake  a  copy  of  the  letter  fell  into  the  hands  of  a 
ribald   subaltern,   who   replied   as   follows  : — "  Sir,   In  ^ 
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response  to  your  esteemed  enquiry  :  (1)  I  am  in  favour 
of  a  tail-coat  for  wear  at  mess,  and  (2)  with  reference  to 
colour  of  same,  I  think  that  one  tail  should  be  red  and 
the  other  one  blue." 

During  our  stay  at  Aldershot  that  summer  I  frequently 
explored  the  surrounding  country  on  fine  Sunday  after- 
noons, as  this  was  pleasanter  than  stopping  in  barracks. 
One  could  not,  however,  get  any  refreshment  until  one 
had  first  walked  six  miles  and  thus  qualified  as  a  "  tra- 
veller "  ;  and  even  then  the  village  publicans  looked  at  a 
soldier  somewhat  suspiciously  and  wanted  to  know  from 
where  he  had  come.  I  remember  making  a  long  tramp 
one  day  with  Merrick  and  a  Sapper  who  had  just  arrived 
from  India.  Presently  we  reached  a  village  called 
Oddiam.  Being  thirsty,  we  called  at  an  inn  and  de- 
manded beer. 

"  Where  from  ?  "  enquired  the  landlord,  holding  the 
door  in  our  faces. 

"  Aldershot,"  said  Merrick,  answering  for  both  of  us. 

"  Slept  there  last  night  ?  " 

"  Yes." 

"  All  right.     Pass  in." 

Then  he  turned  to  our  companion. 

"  Where  have  you  come  from  ?  " 

*'  Calcutta." 

"  Slept  there  last  night  ?  " 

*'  Of  course." 

"  Very  well.     Go  inside." 

One  more  Aldershot  story,  gathered  from  the  same 
chestnut  tree,  to  finish  the  chapter.  A  few  years  ago 
H.R.H.  the  Duke  of  Connaught  was  holding  a  big  review 
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on  Laffan's  Plain.  A  staff  officer  from  London  arrived 
rather  late,  and,  being  a  stranger  to  the  district,  missed 
the  road.  Accordingly,  he  stopped  a  recruit  who  had 
been  left  behind  in  the  camp. 

"  Where  is  the  Duke  of  Connaught  ?  "  he  enquired. 

"  I  don't  know,  sir,"  was  the  answer.  "  The  fact  is, 
I'm  a  teetotaller  myself.  But  I'll  ask  the  canteen-ser- 
geant.   He  knows  all  the  pubs  in  the  garrison." 
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CHAPTER    XVI 


On  Escort  Duty 

THUS  the  summer  months  passed  away,  with 
Httle  beyond  strenuous  work  to  mark  them. 
As  I  had  now  completed  nearly  eighteen  months'  service 
in  the  rank  of  full  private,  I  thought  it  high  time  to 
improve  my  position.  Accordingly,  I  went  to  Colour- 
sergeant  Douglas,  and  submitted  the  case  to  him.  I 
seemed,  however,  to  have  chosen  an  inopportune 
moment,  for  the  manner  in  which  he  received  me 
was  not  encouraging. 

God  bless  my  soul !  "  he  said,  when  he  had  got 
over  his  first  surprise.  "  You  want  to  be  a  lance- 
corporal  ?  " 

"  Yes,  please." 

"/And  what  after  that  ?     Don't  be  modest." 

"  Full  corporal." 

"  Oh,  indeed  ?     You  wouldn't  mind  being  a  colour- 
sergeant,  perhaps  ?  " 

"  I  should  like  it." 

"  H'm,  got  a  neck  on  you,  I  must  say  !  " 

Personally,  I  saw  no  good  reason  for  saying  anything 
of  the  sort.     However,   as   I  considered  it  advisable 
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to  humour  my  superior  officer,  I  kept  this  opinion  to 
myself. 

"  Will  you  recommend  me  to  the  captain,  please  ?  " 

"  No,  I  won't." 

"  Why  not  ?  " 

Colour-sergeant  Douglas  turned  round  and  faced 
me.     Then  he  pointed  to  the  door  with  a  lordly  gesture. 

"  See  that  door.  Private  Bingham  ?  " 

"  Yes,  colour-sergeant." 

"  Then  go  outside  and  shut  it.'* 

I  felt  somewhat  depressed  at  the  result  of  the  inter- 
view. In  fact,  I  was  distinctly  "  fed  up."  But  I  had 
misjudged  the  "  Flag,"  for  just  a  week  later  he  rather 
astonished  me  by  reverting  to  the  subject  himself. 

"I've  thought  over  what  you  said  the  other  day," 
he  remarked,  with  a  good-tempered  chuckle.  "  Do  you 
still  want  promotion  ?  " 

"  Certainly." 

"  It's  a  dog's  life." 

"  But  one  must  be  a  lance-corporal  before  one  is  a 
sergeant." 

"  Eh,  what's  that  ?  Thinking  of  becoming  a  ser- 
geant ?  My  word,  you  young  recruits  have  a  pretty 
good  opinion  of  yourselves  !  Damme,  you'll  be  asking 
the  colonel  to  promote  you  to  colour-sergeant  next ! 
However,  I  daresay  I  can  get  you  the  lance-stripe.  As 
happens,  there'll  be  a  vacancy  this  month.  The  captain 
will  appoint  anybody  I  tell  him." 

This  was  all  I  wanted,  as  I  knew  that  Captain  Vin- 
cent relied  entirely  on  his  "  Flag  "  for  guidance  in  such 
matters.     Hence  I  was  fully  prepared  when,  about  the 
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middle  of  the  month,  the  officer  summoned]  me  to  the 
orderly-room. 

I"  Ha,"  he  said,  "  I  hear  that  you — haw — want  to  be 
a  lance-corporal." 
"  If  you  please,  sir." 
"  Colour-sergeant,  what's  this  man's  name  ?  " 
"  Private  Bingham,  sir." 
"  Haw,  good  character  ?  " 
"  Clean  defaulter-sheet." 
"  Hum,  can  he  read  and  write  ?  " 
"  First-class  school  certificate,  sir." 
Captain  Vincent  digested  the  information  thought- 
fully.    Then  he  stroked  his  moustache,  and  looked  at 
me  as  if  he  had  just  become  aware  of  my  existence. 

I"  Well,  you'll  go  before  the  colonel  at  office-hour." 
Colonel  Gunning  settled  the  matter  with  characteristic 
promptitude.     He  merely  glanced  over  my  defaulter- 
1^  sheet,  and  then  dipped  his  pen  in  the  ink. 
IV      "  Recommendation  confirmed.   Do  your  duty.    March 
out." 

I      The  colour-sergeant  followed  me  from  the  room. 
"  Go  across  to  the  snips'-shop,  and  tell  'em  to  sew 
on  a  stripe,"  he  said. 
I  visited  this  establishment,  and  blushingly  proffered 
a    request.     The    sergeant-master    tailor    grinned,  and 
summoned  a  subordinate. 
"  Only   one   stripe  ?  "    he   said.     "  Sure   you   won't 
have  three  while  you're  about  it  ?  " 

"  He'll  be  coming  along  for  the  other  two  next  month," 
declared  his  assistant.  "Now  then,  corporal,  give  us 
your  tunic." 
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A  couple  of  minutes  later,  and  I  walked  away  with  a 
chevron  of  red  worsted  stitched  on  my  arm.  As  I  did 
so,  the  regimental  "  Snip  "  called  me  back. 

"  Don't  you  want  to  wet  your  stripe  ?  "  he  demanded, 
in  a  voice  of  pained  remonstrance, 

I  saw  what  he  meant,  and  handed  him  a  shilling. 
It  was  the  recognized  backsheesh  for  such  a  service. 

"  Thank  you,  corporal.  Hope  you'll  give  me  an- 
other job  soon." 

Feeling  a  little  self-conscious,  I  entered  the  barrack- 
room,  where  the  news  of  my  promotion  was  received 
with  a  certain  amount  of  good-natured  badinage. 

"  Put  me  down  for  one  of  your  aidy-kongs  when  you 
get  made  general,"  begged  "  Topper  "  Brown.  "  I'll 
start  practising  salutes." 

"  Don't  shove  us  all  in  the  clink,"  said  Merrick. 

"  I  thought  of  going  in  for  promotion  myself  once," 
observed  Warren,  reflectively. 

"  Well,  why  didn't  you  ?  " 

"  Too  much  blooming  graft  attached  to  being  a 
non-com.  The  officers  are  at  you  all  day  long.  You'll 
be  fed  up  with  it  before  the  end  of  a  week.  It's  Cor- 
poral this,  and  Corporal  that,  and  why  the  devil  don't 
you  come  here  ?  and  why  hasn't  that  man  got  his  hair 
cut  ?  and  why  aren't  the  dinners  ready  ?  every  time 
the  captain  opens  his  mouth." 

Despite  this  expert  view  (which  happened  to  be 
largely  founded  on  fact)  I  found  my  position  as  a  non- 
commissioned officer  to  carry  with  it  many  solid  ad- 
vantages. I  did  not  draw  another  halfpenny  of  pay, 
and  I  did  a  good  deal  more  work.      But  the  work,  if 
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responsible,  was  pleasanter.  On  guard,  for  example, 
instead  of  performing  sentry-go,  I  posted  the  sentries 
and  acted  as  second-in-command  ;  and  on  parade  I 
had  charge  of  a  squad,  instead  of  drilling  in  the  ranks. 
Best  of  all,  perhaps,  I  was  spared  manual  fatigues. 

One  of  the  first  duties  assigned  to  me  as  a  non-com- 
missioned officer  was  that  of  acting  as  company  orderly- 
corporal.  The  N.C.O.  who  is  thus  employed  is  kept 
hard  at  it  from  reveille  to  "  lights  out.'*  He  begins 
the  day*s  work  by  visiting  the  barrack-rooms  and  ascer- 
taining what  men  are  "  going  sick."  At  7.15  a.m., 
and  again  at  12.40  p.m.,  he  parades  the  orderly-men  to 
draw  rations  and  dinners.  After  breakfast  he  marches 
the  sick  to  the  doctor,  and  sees  that  those  ordered  to 
hospital  have  their  kits.  Then  he  has  to  attend  at  the 
guard-room  with  defaulter-sheets  and  documents  ; 
collect  and  distribute  letters  ;  take  passes  and  returns 
to  the  captain  for  signature  ;  and  receive  men  dis- 
charged from  hospital  or  prison.  If  he  has  a  moment's 
leisure  between  any  of  these  various  activities  the  bugle 
is  certain  to  sound,  and  he  discovers  a  fresh  job  awaiting 
him.  He  has  to  be  here,  there,  and  everywhere  ;  and 
on  the  run  the  whole  time. 

I  had  scarcely  worn  my  stripe  a  month  when  the 
sergeant-major  selected  me  for  a  responsible  piece  of 
work.  This  was  to  go  to  London  and  fetch  back  a 
deserter — Private  (otherwise  "  Hookey  ")  Walker,  by 
name — who  had  been  apprehended  at  St.  George's  while 

I  endeavouring  to  re-enlist.  Being  told  to  take  somebody 
with  me,  I  suggested  that  Merrick  should  act  as  escort. 
I  was  glad  to  hear  him  accept  the  offer,  since  otherwise 
I 
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I  might  have  had  a  travelling  companion  on  whom  it 
would  have  been  difficult  to  depend.  "  Nobby " 
Clarke  and  "Tug"  Wilson,  for  example,  both  volun- 
teered, but  I  did  not  relish  the  prospect  of  having  to 
look  after  them  in  London.  The  prisoner  himself  would, 
I  considered,  be  quite  enough  responsibility. 

Before  starting  from  Aldershot,  I  was  furnished  with 
a  "  deserter-route,"  and  various  official  papers.  Full 
uniform  had  to  be  worn,  and  we  also  took  our  rifles  and 
a  pair  of  handcuffs.  On  reaching  Waterloo,  we  went 
straight  to  St.  George's  Barracks.  There  I  encountered 
an  old  friend  in  the  person  of  Sergeant  Watson.  We 
met  him  coming  out  of  the  gate,  looking  fatter  and  redder 
than  ever.     He  knew  us  at  once,  and  beamed  broadly. 

"  Bless  my  soul  !  "  he  said.  "  Here  you  are  again. 
Got  a  stripe  on  your  arm  already.  Well,  I'm  damned  ! 
Now,  what's  brought  you  to  London  ?  Escort-duty, 
isn't  it  ?  " 

When  I  explained  our  errand,  the  sergeant  nodded. 

"  Yes,  I  know  all  about  it.  The  fellow's  name  is 
Walker.  We're  taking  care  of  him  in  the  guard-room. 
He's  a  saucy  young  cove,  if  ever  there  was  one  !  Trotted 
up  here  as  bold  as  brass  three  days  ago  and  said  he 
wanted  to  enlist.  '  All  right,  my  lad,'  I  said,  '  I 
know  the  corps  for  you.'  Before  he  knew  where  he 
was  I  had  him  in  a  cell." 

"Did  you  recognize  him,  then?"  asked  Merrick. 

"Of  course,  I  recognized  him.  Spotted  him  at  once. 
I  never  forget  a  man  I  enlist.  If  ever  you  do  a  bunk, 
don't  come  near  me.  That's  a  straight  tip.  Now, 
corporal,   what   about   taking   over   the   bloke  ?     Got 
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handcuffs  with  you  ?     That's  right.     You'll  want  'em." 

The  three  of  us  went  across  to  the  guard-room.  There 
we  found  our  captive.  He  looked  up  at  us,  and 
grinned  sheepishly  as  Merrick  and  I,  followed  by  a 
file  of  the  guard,  entered  the  cell. 

"  All  right,"  he  said,  "  it's  a  fair  cop.  Shan't  be 
sorry  to  get  out  of  this  place.  Rottenest  hole  I  ever 
saw.     Fade  away,  you  chaps." 

"  Better  put  the  darbies  on  him,"  suggested  one  of 
the  guard.  "  He's  an  awkward  customer.  Nearly 
biffed  me  yesterday  when  he  was  brought  in." 

"  Well,  you  were  asking  for  it,"  muttered  "  Hookey," 
with  a  scowl.     Then  he  turned  to  me. 

"  Is  the  blooming  escort  ready  ?  " 

I  signalled  to  Merrick,  who  produced  a  pair  of  hand- 
cuffs and  slipped  them  over  his  wrists.  While  he  was 
thus  engaged  I  signed  a  receipt  for  "  Hookey 's  "  valuable 
person.  Certain  other  formalities  followed.  Then, 
these  being  completed,  we  started  off  with  the 
prisoner  between  us. 

As  far  as  the  gate  all  went  well.  Directly  we  were 
on  the  other  side  of  it,  however,  our  companion  began 
to  give  trouble.  The  first  thing  he  did  was  to  trip  up 
Merrick  and  rush  past  me.  Fortunately,  a  big  police- 
man, who  happened  to  be  watching  us,  caught  hold 
of  him.  Thereupon,  Walker  lay  down  on  the  pavement, 
and  refused  to  move.  Of  course,  an  interested  crowd 
promptly  gathered.  The  sympathy  seemed  to  be 
entirely  with  the  captive,  and  both  Merrick  and  I  were 
hustled  as  we  reached  the  spot. 

"  Here    you    are,    corporal,"    said    the    policeman. 
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"  Now     then,    young     fellow-my-lad,     will     you     go 
quiet  ?  " 

"  I  don't  want  any  of  your  sauce,"  returned  "  Hookey," 
clinging  to  a  lamp-post. 

"  You  want  a  thick  lip  !  "  announced  the  constable, 
unfeelingly.  "  It's  what  you'd  get,  too,  if  I  had  my 
way  !  " 

"  Shame  !  "  cried  somebody  among  the  onlookers. 
"  The  poor  bloke's  ill." 

The  position  was  a  difficult  one.  Short  of  carrying 
him  there,  no  plan  suggested  itself  of  getting  our  charge 
to  Waterloo.  Finally,  I  determined  to  take  a  cab. 
A  small  boy  secured  a  four-wheeler,  and  then,  amid  the 
derisive  cheers  of  the  crowd,  we  hoisted  the  prisoner 
into  it  and  continued  the  journey. 

Private  Walker  was  not  a  pleasant  travelling  com- 
panion. At  Waterloo,  as  I  expected,  he^flatly  declined 
to  leave  the  cab.  Fortunately,  a  couple  of  military 
policemen  came  to  our  help  ;  and,  with  their  assistance, 
and  that  of  a  stalwart  guard,  we  carried  him  shrieking 
and  struggling  into  a  carriage  and  had  the  door  locked. 
He  may  have  been  a  little  roughly  handled,  but  he  cer-  f 
tainly  deserved  it.  However,  some  of  the  spectators 
apparently  did  not  think  so,  as  the  [next  day  I  saw  a 
letter  in  the  Tim^s,  headed  "  Brutal  Conduct  of  Military 
Escort !  " 

Seeing  that  further  resistance  was  useless,  our  captive 
was  quiet  enough  during  the  rest  of  the  journey.  Indeed, 
beyond  announcing  his  intention  to  report  me  for  not 
taking  off  his  handcuffs  he  did  not  say  a  word.  When 
we  got  to  Aldershot,  where  a  covered  ambulance  wagon 
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had  been  sent  to  meet  us,  he  looked  as  though  butter 
would  not  melt  in  his  mouth.  Still,  I  did  not  feel  en- 
tirely at  ease  until  he  was  deposited  in  the  prisoners' 
room. 

The  next  morning  the  colonel  put  him  back  for  a  dis- 
trict court-martial.  Merrick  and  I  both  attended  to 
give  evidence.  The  charges  against  "  Hookey  "  were 
three.  The  first  was  "  desertion  "  ;  the  second,  "  losing 
by  neglect  his  kit  and  necessaries  "  ;  and  the  third, 
"  violently  resisting  an  escort."  As  he  had  a  very  bad 
character,  he  received  six  months*  imprisonment. 
Considering  the  trouble  he  had  given  us,  I  think  he 
richly  deserved  this  fate.  If  I  had  not  succeeded  in 
bringing  him  back,  I  should  certainly  have  been 
court-martialled  myself. 

A  considerable  number  of  desertions  (the  total  is 
something  like  3,000)  occur  every  year.  My  only 
surprise  is  that  the  total  is  not  bigger.  There  is  no 
difficulty  whatever  about  deserting.  On  the  contrary, 
nothing  is  easier.  A  soldier  can  always  walk  out  of 
barracks  and  not  come  back  again.  After  a  certain 
period  of  absence,  a  descriptive  report  of  the  missing 
man  is  sent  to  the  Hue  and  Cry.  This  is  a  police  journal, 
which  is  circulated  all  over  the  kingdom,  as  well  as 
among  recruiting-officers. 

When  a  deserter  gets  caught  he  generally  has  himself 
to  thank.  Having  destroyed  his  uniform,  he  becomes 
reckless  and  visits  some  locality  where  he  is  known. 
The  result  is  that  a  policeman  promptly  recognizes  him. 
He  is  then  arrested  on  suspicion,  and  brought  before  a 
magistrate;  and  a  telegram  is  also  despatched  to  the 
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regimental  authorities.  In  due  time  an  escort  appears, 
and  he  is  taken  back  to  barracks.  Most  deserters, 
however,  are  captured  when  endeavouring  to  re-enHst. 
A  recruiting-sergeant  can  nearly  always  tell  by  instinct 
if  a  man  has  served  before  or  not.  There  is  some- 
thing about  his  appearance  that  reveals  itself  to  the 
practised  eye.  Drill  and  discipline  are  bound  to  leave 
some  mark. 

A  considerable  number  of  deserters,  too,  save  trouble 
by  surrendering  of  their  own  accord.  After  a  brief 
spell  of  liberty,  they  find  that  civilian  life  without  em- 
ployment, and  coupled  with  the  constant  risk  of  detec- 
tion, is  not  good  enough.  The  drum  calls  them.  They 
want  to  get "  back  to  the  Army  again."  As  the  quickest 
way  of  doing  so,  they  give  themselves  up  at  the  nearest 
recruiting  office.  The  net  annual  loss,  therefore,  is 
comparatively  small. 

The  penalty  for  desertion  varies  with  the  gravity  of 
the  offence.  In  the  field  it  is  punishable  with  death, 
and  at  all  other  times  with  imprisonment.  Desertion 
when  under  orders  to  go  on  foreign  service  is  also  re- 
garded as  specially  serious.  A  distinction,  however,  is 
drawn  between  desertion  and  absence  without  leave. 
The  former  implies  intention  not  to  rejoin  the  Army, 
while  the  latter  may  merely  amount  to  overstaying  a 
pass  or  furlough.  If  a  man  deserts  from  one  regiment 
and  enlists  in  another  he  is  generally  charged  with 
fraudulent  enlistment.  m 

Men  desert  for  various  reasons.  Some  because  they 
are  genuine  "  bad  bargains,'*  and  have  no  intention  of 
"  soldiering  "  properly.     On  such  as  these  sympathy  is 
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wasted.  The  majority  of  deserters,  however,  are  young 
hands.  They  enhst  in  haste,  and,  when  they  realize 
that  the  military  career  is  not  all  that  their  fancy  (or 
the  recruiting-sergeant)  has  painted  it,  they  repent  at 
leisure.  They  get  "  fed  up  "  with  drill  and  discipline, 
and  find  the  life  irksome.  It  is  all  very  well  to  say 
these  men  can  purchase  their  discharge.  Of  course  they 
can — provided  they  have  £10.  The  average  recruit, 
however,  seldom  has  ten  pence. 


CHAPTER    XVII       y 
Autumn  Manoeuvres 


FROM  a  military  point  of  view  the  manoeuvres 
in  which  we  took  part  that  autumn  formed  the 
chief  episode  of  the  year.  They  engaged  practically 
the  entire  Aldershot  garrison,  and  lasted  for  about  three 
weeks.  During  their  continuance,  we  certainly  had 
to  rough  it.  On  no  occasion  did  we  sleep  in  a  bed, 
and  very  often,  when  the  tents  were  missing,  we  had  to 
lie  on  the  ground  with  nothing  but  a  couple  of  blankets. 
We  were  up  every  morning  at  sunrise,  and  marched 
twenty  miles  a  day,  and  if  we  got  dinner  at  the  end  of 
it  we  thought  ourselves  lucky.  This  was  because 
the  wagons  which  followed  the  columns  were  driven 
by  civilians  who  did  not  know  the  roads  (except  those 
that  led  to  the  public-houses),  with  the  result  that  search 
parties  would  have  to  be  sent  out  to  discover  them. 
But,  if  the  experience  was  rough,  it  probably  did  us  a 
great  deal  of  good,  and  when  we  returned  to  camp 
we  were  all  in  the  pink  of  condition. 

The  manoeuvre  area  of  that  autumn  was  spread  over 
a  considerable  tract  of  country,  the  theatre  of  "  war  '* 
embracing  Hampshire,  Berkshire,  Oxfordshire,  and 
parts  of  Kent  and  Essex.     Colonel  Gunning  did  not 
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accompany  our  battalion,  as  he  was  appointed  to  the 
umpire  staff.  Accordingly,  we  were  commanded  by 
Major  Lambert,  the  next  senior  officer.  Some  fresh 
captains  were  also  temporarily  attached  to  us.  These 
belonged  to  the  [Special  Reserve,  a  branch  commonly 
known  among  the  rank  and  file  as  the  "  Royal  Dug- 
Outs.'*  They  were  ancient  warriors,  far  from  being  in 
their  first  youth,  but  they  plodded  along  gamely,  even 
when  the  subalterns  began  to  look  distressed. 

The  Cumberlands  joined  the  division  under  General 
Sir  John  French,  and  formed  part  of  the  "  Blue  '* 
Army  opposed  to  the  "  Red  "  one.  It  was  accom- 
panied by  a  contingent  of  cavalry  and  artillery,  and 
there  was  also  a  balloon  to  effect  reconnaissances, 
together  with  signallers  and  telegraphists,  etc.  We 
started  in  three  columns,  our  route  traversing  the 
Alton  and  Winchester  roads.  The  two  other  columns 
came  from  Bordon  and  Longmoor,  and  on  the  second 
da^  the  whole  body  met  at  Avington  Park.  Here  we 
bivouacked  for  the  night,  sixteen  in  each  tent.  Of 
course,  undressing  was  out  of  the  question.  All  that 
we  did  was  to  pull  off  our  boots. 

The  next  day  we  w^e  up  at  dawn  (if  not  a  little  earlier), 
and,  after  a  cup  of  coffee  and  some  biscuits,  were  once 
more  on  the  march.  Our  immediate  objective  was 
Southampton.  During  the  journey  there  an  extra- 
ordinary incident  took  place.  We  had  halted  for  an 
hour's  rest,  when  a  horse  in  the  cavalry  lines  fell  into  a 
ditch  and  was  badly  hurt.  Thereupon  a  veterinary 
officer  shot  the  poor  creature.  The  noise  and  flash  so 
terrified  its  companions  that  many  of  them  snapped 
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their  picket  ropes  and  stampeded.  A  wild  rush  of 
plunging,  kicking  horses,  galloping  away  in  all  direc- 
tions, promptly  commenced.  Some  dashed  off  across 
country,  and  others  actually  rushed  into  the  sea.  With 
great  presence  of  mind  a  trumpeter  sounded  "  Stables,** 
and  thus  caused  several  to  turn  back,  as  well  as  quieting 
such  as  had  not  broken  loose.  Instead,  however, 
of  getting  the  D.S.O.  he  got  ten  days'  pack-drill  for 
"  sounding  a  call  without  orders." 

Initiative  is  not  encouraged  among  the  rank  and  file  I 
A  part  of  the  "  general  idea  '*  of  these  manoeuvres 
was  to  effect  a  landing  on  the  Essex  coast.  Accord- 
ingly, we  were  carried  in  hired  transports  from  South- 
ampton to  Clacton.  The  embarkation  was  a  big  job, 
as  we  were  accompanied  by  horses  and  guns  and  quan- 
tities of  stores.  Altogether,  there  were  12,000  troops, 
with  3,000  horses,  to  be  embarked.  Work  began  at 
6  a.m.,  and  it  was  not  until  nearly  1  p.m.  that  the  first 
transport  put  out  to  sea.  During  the  night  a  cruiser 
squadron,  starting  from  Spithead,  followed  us  as  a  con- 
voy. Fortunately,  there  was  no  wind,  and  we  had 
a  pleasant  enough  passage.  About  seven  o'clock  on 
the  morning  of  the  second  day  we  were  lying  off 
Clacton.  iH 

Several  strenuous  hours  were  then  devoted  to  land-  " 
ing  the  force  in  tugs  and  launches,  great  assistance  being 
given  by  parties  of  marines  and  bluejackets.  But  for 
the  help  of  the  latter,  who  worked  like  galley-slaves,  I 
believe  that  half  of  us  would  never  have  got  off  at  all. 
We  were  anchored  two  miles  from  the  shore,  and  each 
boat  had  to  be  towed  to  the  pontoon  bridges.     As  they 
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tepped  on  terra-firma  most  of  the  companies  executed 
tactical  movements  in  the  direction  of  a  Hne  of 
whelk  stalls  which  had  been  drawn  up  on  the  sands. 
Here  a  brisk  trade  was  done  with  the  enterprising 
proprietors. 

A  very  difficult  part  of  the  business  was  getting  the 
horses  ashore.  The  operation,  too,  was  not  unattended 
by  a  certain  amount  of  danger,  as,  when  they  were 
slung  in  mid-air,  the  animals  kicked  and  plunged  and 
evinced  a  strong  disinclination  to  being  lowered  over 
the  transport's  side.  I  remember  that  while  one  "  Hairy 
Belly  "  was  being  hoisted  into  a  heaving  boat,  by  some 
mischance  it  caught  its  leg  in  the  line.  As  it  dangled 
from  above,  suspended  in  this  fashion,  a  subaltern  began 
bellowing  out  orders.  These  so  confused  the  man  at 
the  steam  winch  that  he  reversed  his  engine  and  the 
animal  came  down  with  a  bang.  Thereupon  the  blue- 
jackets in  charge  promptly  jumped  overboard,  to 
avoid  being  kicked  to  death.  It  was  the  only  thing  to  do. 
Nevertheless,  directly  they  got  ashore,  one  of  their 
officers  asked  them  what  they  meant  by  "  leaving  the 
boat  without  permission  !  " 

From  Clacton  we  pushed  inland  towards  Colchester. 
On  the  way  there  we  encountered  the  "  enemy,"  and 
had  several  sharp  skirmishes,  not  only  with  Regulars, 
but  also  with  Yeomanry,  Territorials,  and  Boy  Scouts. 
The  juvenile  warriors  were  particularly  active,  and  dis- 
tinguished themselves  by  capturing  a  ration  wagon, 
while  the  civilian  drivers  were  in  military  occupation 
of  the  nearest  public-house.  The  night  was  spent  under 
the  stars,  and  we  thought  ourselves  lucky  to  snatch  an 
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hour's  sleep.  At  dawn  the  march  was  continued  amid 
a  storm  of  rain,  and  when  the  head  of  the  column  swept 
into  Colchester  it  was  to  find  that  the  garrison  had  eva- 
cuated the  town.  Yet  the  umpires  refused  to  award  us 
the  victory  until  reinforcements  had  appeared.  During 
the  retreat,  the  defenders  lost  their  balloon.  It  had 
been  sent  up  to  observe  our  advance,  and  unfortunately 
came  down  in  a  field,  where  a  cavalry  patrol  promptly 
captured  it. 

When  we  got  to  Colchester,  the  Duke  of  Connaught 
summoned  a  conference  of  the  umpires  from  both  sides. 
As  a  result  of  their  deliberations,  an  armistice  was 
agreed  upon.  This  extended  over  Sunday,  and  thus 
gave  us  a  very  welcome  day  of  rest.  We  were  still, 
however,  without  baggage  or  tents.  For  some  reason 
the  stores  were  left  lying  on  the  beach  for  twelve  hours 
after  the  troops  had  landed.  The  result  was  that  | 
when  they  did  turn  up  it  was  time  to  start  again.  The 
commissariat  columns,  indeed,  did  not  cover  themselves 
with  glory.  Fortunately,  we  carried  an  "  emergency 
ration "  in  our  haversacks,  and  managed  to  get  a 
scratch  meal. 

On  the  Monday  we  trekked  back  to  the  coast,  and 
returned  to  our  starting  point.  It  was  impossible, 
however,  to  go  on  board  the  transports,  as  a  heavy 
sea  was  running  and  the  boats  were  swamped.  Accord- 
ingly, we  spent  the  night  camped  on  the  Clacton  sands. 
Huge  crowds  of  holiday-makers  had  assembled  to  witness 
the  embarkation.  They  must,  however,  have  been 
disappointed.  Still,  they  did  have  some  fun,  as  the 
Army  Service  Corps  department  held  an  auction,   at 
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which  the  damaged  boats  were  put  up  for  sale.  Half 
a  dozen  of  them,  guaranteed  to  be  "  genuine  relics," 
were  knocked  down  at  £12.  This  was  a  distinct  bargain, 
except  perhaps  for  the  tax-payers. 

Early  the  next  morning,  the  wind  having  gone 
down  somewhat,  we  managed  to  get  on  board  the 
transports  again,  and  bade  farewell  to  Essex.  But, 
although  Colchester  had  been  captured,  and  Clacton 
was  officially  declared  to  be  in  our  hands,  the  manoeu- 
vres were  not  finished.  There  was  another  fortnight  of 
marching  and  fighting  to  be  undertaken,  before  the 
return  to  camp  commenced.  Throughout  this  period 
the  columns  lived  under  conditions  that  as  far  as  possible 
resembled  those  of  active  service.  Indeed,  the  veterans 
of  the  South  African  campaign  declared  that  the  test 
was  much  more  severe.  Thus,  we  slept  in  tents,  ate 
little  beyond  field  rations  (biscuits  and  "  bully "), 
and  were  on  our  legs  all  day  long.  For  a  part  of  the 
time  we  were  accompanied  by  a  number  of  foreign 
attaches. 

These  officers  appeared  to  be  immensely  interested 
in  our  work.  One  of  them  (anticipating  the  redoubt- 
able Colonel  Gadke)  afterwards  wrote  some  very  tren- 
chant criticisms,  dealing  with  the  British  system  of 
training.  What  he  particularly  disapproved  of  was  the 
uniform  and  equipment  that  we  wore.  Here  he  was 
quite  right,  as  the  service  dress  is  most  unsuitable  for 
its  purpose.  The  collar  appears  to  be  modelled  after 
the  old-fashioned  stock,  while  the  great  coat  ought  to 
be  put  in  a  museum  of  military  curiosities. 

By  the  way,   with  reference    to  the  attendance  of 
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foreign  attaches  on  such  occasions,  a  Member  of  ParHa- 
ment  recently  elicited  a  somewhat  odd  piece  of  informa- 
tion. This  was  to  the  effect  that,  while  British  officers 
attending  the  manoeuvres  of  the  German  army  are  re- 
quired to  pay  their  own  expenses,  German  officers 
attending  the  manoeuvres  of  the  British  Army  are  made 
the  guests  of  the  British  Government,  a  sum  of  money 
being  allotted  for  this  purpose  out  of  the  military 
estimates.  The  Secretary  of  State  for  War  calls  this 
"  hospitality."  Most  people,  however,  would  call  it 
something  else.  Considering,  too,  that  the  principal 
object  of  our  manoeuvres  is  to  perfect  the  machinery  with 
which,  when  the  time  comes,  foreign  invaders  are 
to  be  repelled,  it  would  surely  be  more  business-like  not 
to  let  possible  foes  into  our  secrets.  But  perhaps  our 
military  manoeuvres  are  regarded  as  a  theatrical  enter- 
tainment and  Colonel  Gadke  and  his  friends  as  dramatic 
critics. 

The  War  Office  authorities,  however,  have  a  fund 
of  quiet  humour,  which  finds  an  outlet  in  all  sorts  of  un- 
expected quarters.  Consider,  for  example,  some  of  the 
telegraphic  addresses  registered  for  military  purposes. 
Thus,  among  those  at  present  in  use  are  the  following  : — 
Director  of  Staff  Duties,  "  Broadness  "  ;  Director  of 
Supplies,  "  Jauntiness "  ;  Director  of  Barrack  Con- 
struction, "  Brickbat "  ;  Chaplain-General,  "  Meekness"  ; 
Principal  Medical  Officer,  "  Nerves  "  ;  Headquarters  of 
Irish  Guards,  "  Patness  "  ;  Commanding  Royal  En- 
gineers, Cairo,  "  Chattering  "  ;  and  General  Staff  Officer, 
Cairo,  "  Alert."  There  are  also  some  curious,  not  to 
say  fearsome,  code  words  reserved  for  India.     These 
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include  "  Haliotidac  "  (Quartermaster-General), "  Adula- 
tress "  (Adjutant-General),  "  Hablistas,"  (Chief  of 
Staff),  and  "  Jatrophie "  (Principal  Medical  Officer). 
The  Quartermaster-General  in  the  Straits  Settlements 
is  "  Aduncous,"  and  our  attache  at  Tokio  is  "  Ma  jap.*' 
Other  more  or  less  appropriate  terms  adopted  by  the 
heads  of  departments  are  "  Afflicted,"  "  Steeliness," 
and  "  Trottable." 

The  Secretary  of  State  for  War  has  chosen  "  Proe- 
mial  "  for  himself,  and  the  Secretary  of  the  War  Office 
is  "  Troopers."  There  are,  however,  a  couple  of 
marked  omissions  from  the  list.  One  is  "  Red  Tape," 
and  the  other  is  "  Up-to-date."  But,  perhaps, 
some  difficulty  has  been  found  in  deciding  to  whom 
they  are  most  applicable.  The  question  might  be 
included  in  the  next  examination  for  Sandhurst. 

Although  we  worked  extremely  hard,  and  the  opera- 
tions were  severely  practical,  the  autumn  manoeuvres 
were  not  without  their  lighter  side. 

I  remember,  for  example,  that,  as  my  company 
plodded  along  a  dusty  road  one  morning,  we  had  a 
message  by  signal  that  a  strong  detachment  of  the 
enemy  were  advancing  upon  us.  Second-lieutenant 
Miller  consulted  an  ordnance  map,  but  it  indicated  no 
spot  in  which  a  hundred  warriors  could  conceal  them- 
selves. Thereupon  he  accosted  a  farmer,  and  asked 
his  assistance.  The  rustic  proved  most  accommodating, 
and  led  the  way  through  several  cornfields.  Then  he 
took  us  across  a  vegetable  garden,  and  finally  conducted 
us  into  an  orchard,  where  we  lay  hidden  from  view 
until  the  threatened  danger  was  passed.     I  am  sure  Mr. 
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Miller  considered  he  ought  to  have  had  a  brevet-majority 
for  the  tactical  genius  he  displayed  in  thus  saving  us 
from  capture.  What  he  did  get,  however,  was  a  huge 
bill,  which  the  helpful  farmer  sent  in  at  the  end  of  the 
week  for  "  damage  to  crops." 

On  another  occasion  when  our  column  was  being 
hotly  pressed  by  a  large  force  of  cavalry,  the  general 
signalled  us  to  take  up  a  position  on  a  piece  of  land 
belonging  to  the  War  Department.  From  a  strate- 
gical point  of  view  the  position  was  an  ideal  one  ;  and, 
as  the  enemy  galloped  round  the  corner,  we  had  them  at 
our  mercy.  They  could  not  have  advanced  a  yard 
without  being  blown  to  bits ;  yet  scarcely  had  we  got 
under  cover  when  an  umpire  ordered  us  to  withdraw, 
because  the  grass  in  which  we  stood  had  been  sold  for 
hay  to  a  civilian  contractor. 

The  members  of  the  umpire  staff  fill  an  extremely  im- 
portant function  during  the  progress  of  manoeuvres* 
To  a  great  extent  they  take  the  place  of  the  ball  ammu- 
nition that  is  all  that  is  wanted  to  convert  such  opera- 
tions into  actual  warfare.  Upon  their  decisions  depend 
victory  or  defeat.  They  have  almost  unlimited  power, 
and  can  put  a  column  "  out  of  action  "  by  mere  word  of 
mouth.  Still  more  important,  though,  is  the  organization 
of  the  food  supply.  If  this  goes  wrong  the  general  is 
helpless.  He  may  be  a  tactician  of  the  first  order,  but 
it  will  count  for  nothing  should  the  wagons  get  stuck 
in  the  mud,  or  not  be  forthcoming  when  wanted.  The 
commissariat  is  attended  to  by  the  Army  Service  Corps 
(commonly  termed  the  "  Muck  Train  "),  in  conjunction 
with  private  firms.     So  far  as  possible,  rations  and  fodder 
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for  man  and  beast  are  also  purchased  locally  from 
the  farmers  in  the  districts  where  the  manoeuvres 
are  held. 

Two  or  three  times  the  strenuous  routine  was  agree- 
ably varied  by  an  "  off-day  "  when  the  fall-in  never  once 
sounded.  These  welcome  intermissions  were  devoted 
to  securing  some  much- wanted  rest.  After  cleaning  up 
the  camp,  the  troops  would  be  lectured  by  the  company 
officers,  followed,  perhaps,  by  a  tent-to-tent  visit  from 
the  medical  staff  on  the  look-out  for  sore  feet.  Occa- 
sionally an  attempt  would  be  made  to  get  up  a  cricket 
match,  or  some  athletic  sports.  Such  efforts,  however, 
were  not  received  with  much  enthusiasm.  But  this, 
perhaps,  was  only  natural,  as;  after  being  on  our  legs 
the  greater  part  of  the  night,  we  felt  disinclined  for 
further  exercise. 

We  returned  to  Aldershot  without  any  mishap,  beyond 
the  loss  of  the  big  drum,  which  mysteriously  vanished 
during  the  progress  of  a  night-attack.  However,  a 
week  later  a  search-party  found  it  in  the  cottage  of  a 
music-loving  villager.  How  it  got  there  nobody  could 
imagine.  All  that  the  finder  could,  or  would,  say  on 
the  subject  was  that  he  had  "  picked  it  up  '*  among  the 
debris  of  the  last  camp  we  abandoned. 

But  a  big  drum  is  nothing  to  some  of  the  things  that 
disappear  when  manoeuvres  are  being  held.  Thus, 
on  one  occasion  a  certain  battalion  is  said  to  have  lost 
an  entire  baggage  wagon.  Realizing  that  to  replace  it 
would  mean  his  drawing  no  pay  for  about  twenty 
years,  the  sergeant  who  was  responsible  for  its  dis- 
appearance hit  upon  a  bold   scheme.     Directly  he  re- 
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turned  to  Aldershot  he  took  a  pair  of  horses  and  trotted 
off  to  Woolwich  Arsenal.  On  arriving  there  he  calmly 
hitched  them  to  a  brand  new  waggon  that  was  awaiting 
delivery  to  another  battalion,  and  then  drove  back  in 
triumph.  All  that  the  police  did  was  to  peer  under  the 
tarpaulin  as  he  went  through  the  gate,  to  assure  them- 
selves that  no  Government  property  (such  as  a  gun 
carriage,  or  similar  trifle)  was  being  surreptitiously 
removed. 

Talk  of  tactical   genius !     I  doubt   if   any   general 
could  have  exhibited  more. 


CHAPTER   XVIII 
In  a  Military  Hospital 

THE  weather  towards  the  end  of  the  operations 
was  very  wet,  and  I  brought  back  an  unpleasant 
souvenir  in  the  form  of  an  exceedingly  bad  cold.  As 
it  got  worse  instead  of  better,  and  also  filled  me  with 
rheumatic  pains,  I  went  to  see  the  doctor  the  day  after 
we  returned  to  barracks.  The  medical  officer  was  a 
man  who  always  looked  upon  soldiers  who  consulted 
him  as  malingerers.  At  any  rate,  this  appeared  to  be 
the  manner  in  which  Surgeon-captain  Fordham  regarded 
my  request  for  treatment. 

"  H'm,  I  know  what's  the  matter  with  you,"  he 
snapped.  "  It's  to-morrow's  route-march.  Nothing 
worse  than  that.  However,  I  may  as  well  take  your 
temperature." 

When  he  had  done  so,  his  manner  suddenly  altered. 

"  Hospital,"  he  announced  shortly.  "  That's  the 
place  for  you." 

"  Please,  sir,  can't  I  have  some  medicine  and  stop  in 
barracks  ?  " 

"  No,  you  can't.  Damme,  you  fellows  are  all  alike. 
When  you're  ill  enough  for  hospital,  you  don't  want 
to  go  there  ;  and  when  you're  shamming,  you  do  want 
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to  go  there.  Clear  off,  now,  and  report  yourself  to  the 
sick-corporal." 

At  nine  o'clock  I  paraded  with  my  kit,  and  drove  off 
in  an  ambulance  wagon  to  the  Cambridge  hospital. 
This  establishment  was  in  the  Stanhope  lines.  We  were 
quite  half  an  hour  in  getting  there,  however,  as  several 
different  barracks  were  visited  en  route  for  the  purpose 
of  collecting  other  sick  warriors.  If  any  of  them  had 
been  seriously  ill  the  delay  that  thus  ensued  would  not 
have  done  them  much  good.  Perhaps,  however,  it  was 
part  of  the  treatment. 

But  there  was  still  further  delay  when  at  last  we  did 
reach  the  hospital.  As  a  preliminary,  we  were  ushered 
into  a  room,  and  told  to  wait  until  the  doctor  should 
come.  It  was  twenty  minutes  before  he  arrived. 
Then  we  heard  a  tramp  of  footsteps  in  the  passage,  the 
door  was  flung  open,  and  an  orderly  bellowed  "  Atten- 
tion !  "  as  the  medical  officer  on  duty  appeared.  He 
was  quite  the  most  martial-looking  person  I  had  ever 
seen,  and  wore  a  sword,  pouch  belt,  and  spurs.  Possibly 
he  might  have  had  a  stethoscope  and  lancet  in  his  pocket ; 
but  there  was  nothing  to  suggest  them. 

I  happened  to  be  the  first  of  the  party  whom  he  exa- 
mined. Apparently,  my  condition  was  somewhat 
serious,  for  the  surgeon  dropped  his  military  manner 
and  became  almost  professional. 

"  How  long  have  you  been  like  this  ?  " 

"  Two  days,  sir." 

"  You  should  have  reported  yourself  sick  a  week  ago. 
Number  three  ward.     Next  man." 

"  This  way,"  said  the  orderly. 
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"  What  does  N.Y.D.  mean  ?  '*  I  asked,  as  we  went 
along  a  passage.  "  It's  what  the  doctor  in  barracks 
wrote  on  my  report.*' 

"  That  means  '  Not  yet  dead.'  It  also  means  '  Not 
yet  developed.'  When  the  doctors  don't  know  what's 
the  matter  with  a  chap  they  put  him  down  as  an  N.Y.D. 
Here's  your  ward.  Undress  and  nip  into  the  first  empty 
bed." 

I  looked  round  with  interest,  and  found  myself  in 
a  large,  well  lighted,  and  scrupulously  clean  room. 
Facing  one  another,  foot  to  foot,  were  two  long  rows  of 
beds.  Between  each  stood  a  small  cupboard  to  hold 
the  occupants'  kits.  There  were  no  carpets  or  curtains, 
and  the  floor  was  polished  until  it  shone.  Not  a  speck 
of  dirt  or  dust  could  be  detected  anywhere.  A  microbe 
that  entered  the  ward  would  have  met  with  sudden 
death.  The  majority  of  the  beds  (which  were  far  more 
comfortable  than  the  barrack-room  pattern)  were  occu- 
pied. A  number  of  patients,  however,  sat  beside  the 
fire.  These  all  wore  a  hospital  kit  of  blue  flannel,  with 
a  scarlet  necktie  and  yellow  slippers,  but  for  purpose  of 
identification  each  man  kept  his  regimental  forage  cap. 
Such  of  them,  too,  as  happened  to  be  non-commissioned 
officers  had  chevrons  fastened  on  their  arms. 

After  the  lumpy  straw-stuffed  palliasses,  canvas-like 
sheets,  and  rigid  iron  cot  used  in  barracks,  I  found  the 
hospital  bed  as  luxurious  as  could  be  wished.  Scarcely 
had  I  undressed,  however,  when  the  doctor  paid  his 
morning  visit.  Accompanying  him  were  a  couple  of 
orderlies,  a  sergeant,  and  a  nursing-sister.  Halting 
at  each  bed  in  turn,  the  doctor  examined  the  occupant, 
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marked  up  the  diet  sheet,  and  spoke  a  word  or  two  to 
the  nursing  sister.  Then  he  hurried  on  to  the  next  cot. 
His  great  idea  apparently  was  to  get  round  the  ward  as 
quickly  as  possible.  Since,  however,  I  was  a  newcomer, 
I  had  a  little  more  attention. 

"  Please,  sir,  what  is  the  matter  with  me  ?  "  I  en- 
quired, as  he  felt  my  pulse  and  took  my  temperature. 

Evidently  it  was  a  serious  breach  of  discipline  to  have 
asked,  for  the  sergeant  glared  in  a  horrible  fashion. 
The  doctor,  too,  appeared  somewhat  surprised  at  my 
temerity.     Still,  he  did  give  me  an  answer. 

"  Pleurisy,"  he  said.     "  Not  a  very  bad  attack." 

"  I've  known  fellows  peg  out  from  that,"  observed  the 
man  in  the  next  bed,  when  the  officer  had  left  the  ward. 
"  They  pop  off  suddenly." 

"  Don't  you  believe  him,  corporal,"  said  the  sister, 
with  an  encouraging  laugh.  "  You'll  get  well  again 
in  no  time.  Been  on  the  manoeuvres,  haven't  you  ? 
Thought  so." 

As  she  went  to  another  bed,  I  turned  to  my  neighbour. 

"  Who's  that  ?  "  I  asked. 

"  Sister  Holland.     She's  all  right.     A  good  sort." 

"  And  who's  the  doctor  ?  " 

"  Captain  Temple.  You're  lucky  to  be  in  this  ward  1 
Some  of  the  pill -wallahs  here  are  blooming  butchers. 
All  they  think  of  is  cutting  up  chaps." 

The  ward  of  which  I  was  a  member  was  a  "  general  " 
one,  and  contained  about  twenty  patients.     Most  of 
them  were  suffering  from  minor  illnesses.     Three  or  a 
four  cases,  however,  were  rather  serious  ;  and  a  sergeant 
had  been  admitted  with  a  broken  leg,  the  result  of  a 
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fall  in  the  riding-school.  There  was  also  a  drummer-boy 
who  had  distinguished  himself  by  getting  bitten  by  a 
pet  bear  belonging  to  a  battalion  just  returned  from 
India.  He  seemed  rather  proud  of  it,  and  displayed  his 
wound  to  everybody. 

I^p  "  Free  medical  attendance,'*  does  not  include  hospital 
treatment.  While  "  in  dock,"  as  it  is  termed,  a  soldier 
is  stopped  sevenpence  a  day.  He  is  also  put  on  special 
diet.  This  may  be  anything,  from  chicken  and  cham- 
pagne down  to  milk  and  slops.  The  authorities  have  a 
perfectly  free  hand  in  the  matter,  and  can  always  order 
such  extras  as  they  consider  suitable.  On  first  admis- 
sion, however,  "  milk  diet  "  is  generally  given.     After  a 

.^  week  of  this  regime  I  was  advanced  to  the  "  convales- 

10  c^^^  "  stage,  and,  as  such,  lived  rather  well.  The  food 
also  was  much  better  prepared  than  in  barracks ;  and 
each  man  had  his  allowance  served  him  in  a  separate 
dish.  For  the  first  time,  too,  since  my  military  career 
began  I  sat  at  a  table  covered  with  a  cloth. 

^m      The  hospital  routine,  if  restful,  was  not  very  exciting. 

^H  At  6.45  a.m.  an  orderly  would  enter  the  ward  and  see 
that  everybody  marked  "  bed  up  "  rose  and  dressed. 
Such  patients  being  regarded  as  convalescent,  a  fair 
amount  of  work  was  required  of  them.     They  had  to 

B  sweep  the  floor,  blacklead  the  grate,  whitewash  the 
hearth,  and  polish  the  ration  tins,  etc.,  and  also  fetch  the 
diets.     Breakfast  was  served  at  eight  o'clock. 

Twice  a  day,  in  the  morning  and  evening,  the  doctor 

^g  visited  the  ward.  If,  however,  anybody  happened  to 
be  seriously  ill  he  would  come  at  other  times  as  well. 
Once  a  day,  too,  the  principal  medical  ofiicer,  accom- 
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panied  by  a  small  procession  of  orderlies,  put  in  an 
appearance.  A  major  or  captain  from  the  camp  also 
paid  a  brief  visit  every  afternoon.  His  function  was 
purely  inspect ional.  Standing  on  the  threshold,  he 
would  cast  a  swift  glance  round  the  beds,  put  the  in- 
evitable question,  "  Any  complaints  ?  "  and  then  hurry 
off  somewhere  else.  Once  when  this  occurred  a  recruit 
somewhat  astonished  him  by  blandly  replying,  *'  Yes, 
sir." 

"  Well,  what's  the  matter  ?  '*  demanded  the  other, 
stopping  short. 

*'  Twisted  my  ankle,  sir,'*  was  the  unexpected  response. 

The  members  of  the  Royal  Army  Medical  Corps 
(otherwise  the  R.A.M.C.)  are  not  over  popular  with  the 
remainder  of  the  Service.  There  is  a  considerable  amount 
of  friction  between  them  and  the  combatant  branches, 
who  dub  them  the  "  Castor  Oil  Dragoons."  I  fancy 
this  is  largely  due  to  their  insistence  upon  military  titles 
and  fondness  for  exercising  command.  The  average 
R.A.M.C.  officer  appears  to  think  that  the  word  "  doctor" 
is  derogatory,  and  always  wants  to  be  taken  for  a 
colonel  or  captain.  This  was  once  brought  home  to  me 
somewhat  vividly.  A  man  had  broken  his  leg,  and  I_ 
went  to  fetch  the  surgeon. 

"  Is  Doctor  Smith  in  ?  "  I  enquired  of  the  orderly. 

"  You    mean    Colonel    Smith,"    was    the    withering 
response. 

"  He  may  be  a  field-marshal,"  I  said.  "  Whatever" 
he  is,  though,  tell  him  to  come  at  once.  There  has  been 
an  accident  in  the  gymnasium."  '9^1 

While  I  was  talking,  and  endeavouring  to  impress 
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on  the  orderly  the  need  for  prompt  action,  the  officer 

__^  bustled  up. 

!■  "  Very  well,**  he  returned,  when  I  had  given  him  full 
particulars.     "  Just  wait  till  I  get  my  sword." 

IB  ^  suppose  if  I  had  suggested  his  leaving  this  weapon 
behind  him  and  bringing  a  set  of  splints  and  some  band- 
ages  I  should  have  been  put  in  the  guard-room. 

Ik  Another  anecdote  concerns  an  officer's  wife  who  wrote 
to  an  R.A.M.C.  officer  to  say  that  her  baby  required 
medical  attention.  Unfortunately,  she  addressed  the 
letter,  "  Doctor  Jones.'*  The  recipient  returned  it 
with  the  remark  that  he  should  have  been  addressed  as 

H  "  Brigade-surgeon  Lieutenant-colonel  Jones."  There- 
upon the  lady  wrote  again  in  the  following  fashion  : — 

I"  Dear   Brigade-surgeon  Lieutenant-colonel  Jones, — 
I  am  sorry  for  the  mistake. — 
Yours  truly, 
Mary  Robinson." 
"  P.S. — Please  bring  your  sword  to  lance  my  baby's 
gums," 

With  reference  to  the  Army  nursing  sisters,  how- 
ever (of  whom  there  were  a  large  number  at  Alder- 
shot),  the  case  is  different.  Without  the  sisters  in 
charge  a  hospital  ward  would  be  a  very  dreary  place. 
Soldiers  who  spend  any  time  in  one  are  under  a  debt  of 
gratitude  to  these  ladies  for  the  unselfish  care  and  atten- 
tion they  receive  at  their  hands.  The  special  work 
entrusted  them  is  always  responsible,  and  often  some- 
what trying.  Most  of  them  are  officer's  daughters,  and 
they  serve  all  over  the  world. 
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In  time  of  war  a  good  many  civilian  ladies  volunteer 
to  join  the  medical  staff,  and  accompany  the  troops  in 
the  field.  No  doubt,  they  mean  well ;  but,  as  few  of 
them  have  any  sort  of  technical  training,  their  efforts 
are  not  always  appreciated,  either  by  the  doctors  or 
the  patients  themselves.  During  the  South  African 
campaign,  for  example,  swarms  of  amateur  nurses 
followed  the  columns,  and  as  they  wanted  baggage- 
wagons  and  guards,  proved  anything  but  ministering 
angels.  An  ungallant  warrior,  indeed,  who  was  made 
the  subject  of  what  he  considered  overmuch  attention 
at  their  hands,  while  in  hospital  at  Pretoria,  is  said  to 
have  fastened  this  note  to  his  pillow  one  morning : — 
"  Too  ill  to  be  nursed." 

Of  another  zealous  amateur  the  following  (probably 
libellous)  rhyme  was  current : — 

"  There  was  a  young  lady  of  Berwick 
Whose  conduct  was  somewhat  hysteric ; 
She  followed  the  guns, 
And  administered  buns, 
To  the  troops  who  were  down  with  enteric ! " 

At  the  end  of  a  week  I  found  it  so  dull  being  in  hos- 
pital that  I  asked  to  be  sent  back  to  regimental  duty. 
The  doctor,  however,  shook  his  head  when  I  made  this 
request. 

"  You  must  wait  a  bit  longer,"  he  declared.  "  Pleurisy 
is  a  ticklish  thing.  There's  always  a  chance  of  it  becom- 
ing serious.     You  can  get  up,  though,  if  you  want  to." 

As  a  convalescent  the  time  passed  a  little  more  agree- 
ably. For  example,  I  was  given  permission  to  smoke, 
and  sit  in  the  garden  during  the  afternoon,  and  the 
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sister  let  me  have  books  and  periodicals  to  read.  A 
generous  supply  of  literature  was  despatched  to  the 
hospital  every  day  from  all  the  barracks  in  the  command. 
As,  however,  it  filtered  through  the  hands  of  the  order- 
lies first,  the  patients  did  not  come  off  very  well.  The 
sergeant-major,  too,  appeared  to  think  that  a  magazine 
less  than  a  month  old  had  a  bad  effect  on  us,  and  took 
care  that  we  never  saw  one. 

On  Sunday  afternoons  visitors  were  allowed.  Merrick 
came  to  see  me  regularly,  bringing  with  him  Messrs. 
"  Tug  "  Wilson  and  "  Nobby  "  Clarke.  Another  visitor 
was  the  veteran  Cobb,  who  sat  by  my  bed  for  ten  min- 
utes without  speaking,  and  then  began  to  discuss 
military  funerals.  However,  I  was  glad  to  see  him. 
Rather  to  my  surprise,  I  also  had  a  visit  one  day  from  Mr. 
Miller,  the  subaltern  in  charge  of  my  company,  while 
Captain  Vincent  was  on  leave.  I  do  not  think  he  knew 
me  from  Adam — as  a  matter  of  fact,  he  had  to  ask  my 
name — but  the  visit  was  well  meant. 

"  All  right  now  ?  "  he  said. 

*'  Yes,  sir,  thank  you.*' 

"  That's  right.  Don't  stop  here  longer  than  you  can 
help.  There's  a  prospect  that  the  battalion  will  leave 
Aldershot  soon." 

"  Leave  Aldershot  ?  "  I  echoed,  astonished  at  the 
announcement. 

"  Yes.  Nothing  definite  settled  yet.  We're  down 
for  foreign  service,  though.     We  may  start  in  a  month." 

The  next  morning  when  Captain  Temple  appeared  I 
renewed  my  application  to  be  discharged.  This  time 
I  did  it  with  such  persistency  that  he  yielded. 
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"  Very  well,"  he  said,  "  but  you  mustn't  come  back 
again.  If  you  do  the  P.M.O.  will  drop  on  to  me  for 
letting  you  out  too  soon." 

Of  course,  I  gave  him  the  required  assurance.  Then, 
having  said  good-bye  to  Sister  Holland,  I  hurried  off 
to  return  my  hospital  kit  and  get  into  uniform.  Directly 
dinner  was  over  I  paraded  before  the  principal  medical 
officer,  together  with  several  others  marked  for  dis- 
charge. 

"  Feel  all  right  ?  "  he  enquired,  looking  up  from  a 
bundle  of  documents. 

"  Yes,  sir,"  we  answered  in  chorus. 

"  Very  well !  " 

"  Squad,  tenshun  !  Left  turn,  dismiss  !  "  bellowed 
the  sergeant-major. 

On  getting  back  to  barracks  I  found  Mr.  Miller's 
news  fully  corroborated.  Definite  orders  had  just  come 
that  the  Cumberlands  were  to  leave  Aldershot  for 
Gibraltar,  and  would  start  at  Christmas.  Of  course, 
everybody  was  tremendously  excited.  "  Tug  "  Wilson, 
who  had  spent  a  month  there  with  a  militia  battalion, 
was  given  as  much  beer  as  he  could  drink  to  make  him 
talk ;  and  we  listened  open-mouthed  to  whatever  he 
told  us  concerning  life  on  "  The  Rock." 

*'  Gib.'s  the  place  for  soldiering  in  !  "  he  declared. 
"  Bull -fights  every  Sunday,  and  Spanish  princesses  to 
walk  out  with.     I  nearly  married  one  of  'em." 

"  What  stopped  you  ?  "  asked  Merrick,  politely. 

"  She  didn't  understand  English.  They're  an  igno- 
rant lot,  those  Spanish  girls." 

"  Any  guards  ?  "  I  enquired. 
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few.  The  monkeys  do  most  of  the  sentry-go, 
though." 

"  Rats  !  "   exclaimed   an   unbeliever. 

"All  right,"  returned  "Tug"  equably.  "Perhaps 
you've  served  on  the  Rock  yourself." 

"  Sorry.  Tell  us  about  'em.  Have  some  more 
beer  first." 

"  Don't  mind  if  I  do,"  returned  our  informant,  drain- 
ing another  quart  pot  that  was  offered  him.  Then, 
seeing  that  his  listeners  were  getting  impatient,  he 
continued  his  reminiscences. 

"  The  monkeys  in  Gib.  are  worse  than  recruits  for  art- 
fulness. They  do  everything  except  talk.  It's  my 
belief  they  can  talk.  The  only  reason  why  they  don't 
is  because  they  are  afraid  of  being  made  to  work. 
My  company  had  one  for  a  pet.  The  colonel  had  him 
shot." 

"  Why  ?  " 

"  He  broke  into  the  orderly-room  and  tore  up  all  the 
defaulter-sheets.  We  buried  him  with  military  honours. 
The  sky-pilot  copped  me  reading  the  funeral  service. 
I  got  ten  days  to  barracks.     A  bit  thick  that  I  " 


CHAPTER   XIX 

A  Voyage  in  a  Transport 

A  JOURNEY  from  England  to  Gibraltar  was,  of 
-^^  course,  a  much  more  important  undertaking  than 
the  one  we  had  recently  made  from  Dublin  to  Alder- 
shot.  To  begin  with,  it  meant  a  vast  amount  of  what 
the  veterans  called  "  bundobust,"  a  Hindustani  term 
meaning  preparation.  As  a  preliminary,  furloughs 
were  cancelled,  and  the  officers  recalled  off  leave.  A 
medical  inspection  was  then  held.  At  this  several 
were  "  cast  '*  as  unfit  for  foreign  service.  These  men 
were  transferred  to  the  depot,  and  replaced  either  by 
recruits  or  volunteers  from  other  corps.  We  took 
a  considerable  number  of  fresh  hands  in  order  to  bring 
the  strength  of  the  battalion  up  to  1,000.  Since  addi- 
tional non-commissioned  officers  were  also  allowed,  a 
flow  of  promotion  ensued.  I  benefited  thereby  to  the 
extent  of  becoming  a  paid  lance-corporal,  and  as  such 
drew  an  extra  threepence  a  day.  As,  however,  I  did 
quite  sixpence  a  day  more  work  the  authorities  had 
rather  the  best  of  the  bargain.  Still,  it  was  a  step 
nearer  the  rank  of  full  corporal. 

Gibraltar    being   a   semi-tropical    station,    we    were 
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given  an  issue  of  thin  uniform  and  white  helmets. 
Under  the  expert  guidance  of  old  Cobb  and  the  other 
veterans,  we  also  practised  the  art  of  folding  pugris. 
These  are  long  strips  of  muslin,  which  have  to  be  twisted 
round  a  helmet  in  a  particular  manner,  rather  like  a 
bandage.  Their  function,  however,  is  purely  orna- 
mental. 

Strictly  speaking,  there  is  no  such  thing  as  a  regiment's 
"  turn  "  for  foreign  service.  A  soldier  must  be  pre- 
pared to  go  anywhere  and  at  any  time.  Still,  under 
normal  conditions,  the  relief  system  enables  a  battalion 
to  spend  about  ten  years  at  home  before  proceeding 
abroad.  Where  a  grievance  is  felt,  however,  is  in 
respect  of  the  uncertainty  of  the  period  that  may  have 
to  be  spent  on  foreign  service.  Of  course,  things  are 
nothing  like  so  bad  as  they  were  in  the  "  good  old  days  " 
— when  regiments  got  "  lost  "  in  some  out-of-the-way 
part  of  the  empire,  and  remained  abroad  for  thirty  or 
forty  years  on  end — but  there  is  still  considerable 
room  for  improvement. 

The  grievance  applies  particularly  to  India,  since 
no  approximate  length  of  service  in  that  country  is 
scheduled,  although  there  is  a  more  or  less  fixed  one 
with  regard  to  the  other  British  dominions  garrisoned 
by  Imperial  troops.  Thus,  in  Bermuda,  Ceylon,  China, 
the  Straits  Settlements,  and  Mauritius  the  recognized 
term  is  three  years  ;  and  in  Egypt,  Gibraltar,  Malta, 
and  South  Africa  it  is  five  years.  Once,  however,  a 
soldier  lands  in  India  he  is  almost  sure  to  remain  there 
until  "  time-expired."  Most  recruits  want  to  go  to 
India,  but  they  are  not  anxious  to  stop  there  for  ever. 
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To  place  the  country  on  a  par  with  other  stations 
abroad  would  be  a  highly  popular  move.  The  Royal 
Garrison  Artillery  are,  perhaps,  hit  hardest  in  the  matter 
of  foreign  service  ;  but  this  is  owing  to  the  fact  that 
there  is  comparatively  little  employment  for  this  branch 
at  home. 

We  spent  the  last  night  in  barracks  sleeping  on  the 
bare  boards  with  a  couple  of  blankets,  as  the  beds 
and  mattresses  had  been  returned  to  stores,  apparently 
to  guard  against  the  possibility  of  our  packing  them 
up  in  our  kit  bags.  The  next  morning  we  had  an 
early  breakfast,  for  there  was  still  much  to  be  done, 
and  we  were  to  parade  at  7.30.  Vigorous  cheers  greeted 
the  buglers  when  they  assembled  to  sound  "  the  dress." 
Half  an  hour  later  we  fell  in  on  the  square,  every 
man  in  full  marching  order  and  wearing  a  white  helmet 
When  the  roll  had  been  called  we  stood  steady  for  a 
few  minutes  until  the  general  had  inspected  the  ranks. 
Calling  the  officers  and  non-commissioned  officers  to 
the  front,  he  delivered  a  farewell  speech.  It  was  a 
highly  complimentary  one,  still,  I  think  it  was  not 
undeserved,  as  we  were  leaving  the  garrison  without  a  ^\ 
single  prisoner  or  absentee.  This  was  very  different 
from  the  way  in  which  some  battalions  had  left  the 
camp. 

We  marched  to  the  station  preceded  by  the  bands 
of  the  infantry  brigade,  playing  first  "  The  Girl  I  Left 
Behind  Me,"  and  then  "  Auld  Lang  Syne."  At  every 
barracks  we  passed,  too,  the  troops  turned  out  to  cheer 
us.  From  Aldershot  to  Southampton  was  about  a 
couple  of  hours'  journey.     The  train  ran  almost  up 
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to  the  edge  of  the  dock,  where  the  big  white  hull  of 
the  transport  towered  high  above  the  grey  water.  A 
drizzle  had  begun  to  fall,  but  it  did  not  prevent  a  huge 
crowd  gathering  on  the  jetty  to  witness  the  work  of 
embarking.  Before  this  began,  however,  we  were 
told  off  into  separate  messes  of  sixteen.  Mine  hap- 
pened to  be  numbered  H  21,  on  the  lower  deck.  As 
each  party  was  called  out  it  stepped  across  the  gang- 
way, discovered  the  mess  to  which  it  belonged,  and 
hung  up  its  equipment. 

The  accommodation  provided  on  board  the  transport 
was  not  luxurious.  Each  mess  consisted  of  a  small 
space,  six  feet  high,  the  ceiling  being  formed  of  wooden 
battens.  Into  these  battens  were  fixed  strong  hooks, 
from  which  hammocks  were  hung  at  night.  A  narrow 
table  ran  down  the  centre,  with  a  couple  of  forms  on 
either  side.  The  port  holes  were  of  thick  ground  glass, 
against  which  the  water  lapped  monotonously.  Here 
and  there  glimmered  a  few  electric  globes,  but  they 
did  little  to  disperse  the  general  darkness  in  which  the 
deck  appeared  to  be  plunged.  The  atmosphere,  too, 
was  horrible  ;  and  a  stale  smell  of  disinfectants,  soap, 
and  crowded  humanity  was  everywhere.  How  on 
earth  we  were  to  pack  ourselves  and  our  belongings 
into  such  a  confined  space  I  could  not  imagine. 

"  Where  are  the  beds  ?  "  enquired  Harris,  innocently. 

"  Beds  ?  "  echoed  a  ship's  steward.  "  Do  you  think 
this  is  a  pleasure  yacht  ?     What'll  you  be  asking  next  ?  " 

"  Still,  I  suppose  we  sleep  somewhere." 

"  Certainly,"  returned  the  other  with  a  grin,  point- 
ing  to   the   battens   overhead.     ''  Do    you   see   those 
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hooks  ?     Well,  you'll  sling  your  hammocks  from  'em 
when  the  time  comes." 

"  How  do  we  get  into  them  ?  "  demanded  a  recruit. 

"  I'll  come  along  presently  and  serve  out  hammock 
ladders." 

In  our  ignorance  we  swallowed  this  time-honoured 
jest.  Then,  before  we  were  allowed  to  go  on  deck 
we  had  to  place  our  rifles  in  the  ship's  armoury  and 
stow  our  kits  in  the  racks.  As  soon  as  this  had  been 
done  the  word  was  passed  for  everybody  to  fall  in  and 
help  get  the  baggage  on  board.  Some  of  it  was  lowered 
into  the  hold  by  means  of  tackle,  while  the  remainder 
was  carried  across  long  gangways  run  out  from  the 
edge  of  the  quay.  At  1  p.m.  we  knocked  off  for  dinner, 
consisting  of  ship's  biscuit  and  preserved  potatoes. 
Crockery  being  regarded  as  an  effeminate  luxury, 
the  meal  was  served  in  tin  pannikins. 

Dinner  over,  we  resumed  our  labours,  working  with 
such  a  will  that  the  last  piece  of  baggage  was  stowed 
away  by  four  o'clock.  Then  the  bugle  sounded  for 
us  to  muster  on  deck,  and  we  hurried  up  the  com- 
panion ladders.  The  afternoon  had  turned  to  a  drizzling 
rain  and  sleet ;  and  a  strong  wind  had  also  begun  to 
rise. 

The  moment  of  departure  was  now  at  hand.  Thick 
clouds  of  black  smoke  belched  from  the  funnels,  and 
the  ship  continually  quivered  in  response.  The  hawsers 
had  already  been  cast  off,  and  the  gangways  were 
being  hoisted  over  the  side.  The  captain  took  up  his  M 
position  on  the  bridge,  glanced  at  his  watch,  and  sent 
an  order  down  the  speaking-tube.     It  was  met  by  a 
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harsh  clanging  from  the  engine-room  bell.  Then  a 
scarcely  perceptible  throb  ran  through  the  vessel  from 
stem  to  stern,  and  before  we  quite  realized  it  the  propeller 
was  revolving.  The  bows  swomg  round,  and  the  dock 
walls  began  to  slip  slowly  past,  as,  amid  the  cheers 
and  fluttering  handkerchiefs  of  the  spectators  on  shore, 
the  band  burst  into  the  strains  of  "  The  Girl  I  Left 
Behind  Me." 

The  voyage  had  begun. 

Although  Southampton  Water  more  or  less  resembled 
a  mill-pond,  directly  we  rounded  the  Needles  and  swept 
into  the  trough  of  the  open  sea  the  ship  commenced 
to  roll  and  pitch  in  a  very  unpleasant  fashion.  The 
wind,  too,  freshened  considerably.  I  thought  it  was  a 
furious  hurricane,  but  a  tough  old  sailor,  pattering  bare- 
footed across  the  wet  deck,  laughed  at  the  idea. 

"  Wait  another  hour,  my  lads,"  he  said  grimly. 
"  There'll   be  a  capful  of  wind  coming  along  then." 

I  did  not  know  exactly  how  much  wind  was  meant 
by  a  "  capful."  Nor  was  I  just  then  in  a  position 
to  care.  Certain  qualms,  that  grew  stronger  every 
moment,  were  troubling  me. 

Staggering  to  my  feet,  I  descended  to  the  mess  deck. 
This  was  filled  with  a  mass  of  groaning  warriors,  huddled 
up  against  tables  and  forms.  So  thickly  were  they 
crowded  together  that  it  was  almost  impossible  to 
walk  without  stepping  on  them.  Nearly  everybody 
was  ill ;  and  the  condition  of  the  place  can  be  better 
imagined  than  described  Hammocks  and  blankets 
had  been  issued.  Only  a  small  number,  however, 
were  swinging  from  the  hooks,  as  the  majority  of  their 
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would-be  occupants  had  collapsed  where  they  stood. 
I  held  out  for  five  minutes.  Then  the  ship  gave  a 
more  violent  lurch  than  usual,  a  scent  of  hot  grease  from 
the  cook's  galley  met  my  nostrils — and  I  joined  the 
other  sufferers. 

That  night  was  a  dreadful  experience.  For  the 
first  hour  I  was  afraid  I  was  going  to  die  ;  for  the  next 
one  I  was  still  more  afraid  that  I  wasn't.  To  be  sea- 
sick in  a  comfortable,  airy  cabin  is  bad  enough,  but  to 
be  sea-sick  in  a  crowded  troopship  is  very  much  worse. 
Our  particular  deck,  too,  was  far  down  below  the  water- 
line,  and  the  only  fresh  air  that  filtered  into  it  came 
from  a  canvas  shaft.  As  however,  somebody,  not  under- 
standing its  appointed  purpose,  had  thrust  the  end  into 
an  empty  hammock,  it  did  very  little  good. 

The  horrors  of  the  night  seemed  interminable.  To 
add  to  them  the  wind  grew  stronger  every  hour,  and 
the  ship  rolled  and  tossed  in  a  fashion  that  augured  un- 
pleasantly for  what  she  would  do  when  we  encountered 
the  dreaded  "  Bay."  Still,  morning  came  at  last. 
The  first  intimation  of  it  was  a  shrill  whistle  of  a  boat- 
swain's mate,  followed  by  the  familiar  notes  of  a  bugle 
sounding  reveille.  Then  we  heard  a  quick  rush  of  feet 
overhead  in  response  to  sharp  words  of  command, 
and  a  noise  as  of  a  hundred  hammers  battering  on  an 
iron  door. 

"What  is  it?"  muttered  Warren,  feebly,  emerging 
from  a  pile  of  kit-bags.     "  Have  we  struck  a  rock  ?  " 

Somebody,  who  might  have  been  a  ship's  officer 
— the  captain  himself,  for  all  I  knew — flashed  a  lan- 
tern at  the  entrance  to  the  mess  deck. 
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Tumble  up,  you  lubbers,*'  he  said.  "  That's 
four  bells  just  gone.  Stow  hammocks.  All  hands 
on  deck.  Lively  now  !  Not  so  saucy  some  of  you 
this  morning,  eh  ?  "  he  added.  "  Had  enough  sea 
to  last  you  for  the  rest  of  your  natural,  I  should  think." 
"  Only  let  me  get  ashore,"  murmured  a  white-faced 
sergeant,  who  had  curled  himself  up  under  a  table, 
"  and  the  ship  isn't  built  that  will  carry  me  on  another 
voyage  !  " 

tk  "ni  sign  the  pledge,"  declared  "Nobby"  Clarke, 
"  as  soon  as  this  old  tub  stops  rolling." 

^m     The  mariner  surveyed  us  with  a  cheerful  grin. 

V  "  Come  along,  my  lads,"  he  ordered.  "  All  you 
want  is  a  little  fresh  air.  Fetch  your  hammocks  and 
blankets." 

When  we  got  on  deck  it  was  scarcely  daylight.  A 
heavy,  leaden-coloured  sea  was  running,  and  no  land 
was  visible  anywhere.     There  was   still   a  good   deal 

^kf  motion,  but  the  strong,  fresh  air  that  swept  across 
the  taffrail  soon  blew  some  of  the  sickness  out  of  us. 
Then  the  fall-in  sounded,  and  we  assembled  by  com- 
panies to  answer  our  names.  About  20  per  cent,  of 
the  battalion  appeared  to  be  missing.  I  thought 
they  must  have  dropped  overboard,  until  Sergeant 
Jannaway  and  a  squad  of  police  routed  them  out  from 

n^  various  corners   where    they    had    stowed  themselves. 

IWA  couple  of  the  veterans,  for  example,  were  discovered 
sleeping  peacefully  in  the  cook's  galley  ;  and  another 
had  spent  the  night  on  a  bundle  of  straw  in  the  horse- 
box belonging  to  the  colonel's  charger. 

Captain  Vincent,  looking  somewhat  bilious,  staggered 
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from  his  cabin  along  the  heaving  deck,  and  joined 
Colour-sergeant  Douglas.  But  scarcely  had  he  got 
there  when  an  extra  violent  quiver  caused  him  to  pay 
a  hurried  visit  to  the  ship's  side.  A  dozen  of  us  promptly 
followed  him.  Sergeant-major  Randall,  who  appeared 
to  be  the  only  person  among  us  who  had  his  "  sea-legs,** 
laughed  in  scornful  fashion.  He  was  as  fresh  and  trim 
as  if  he  were  on  the  barrack-square. 

"  This  won't  do,'*  he  said,  eyeing  us  severely.  "  Re- 
veille has  been  gone  ten  minutes.  There*s  not  one  of 
you  washed,  not  one  of  you  shaved  ;  not  one  of  you 
dressed.  Pretty  sort  of  soldiers  !  Private  Wilson,  don't 
you  know  better  than  to  be  sick  in  the  ranks  ?  What's 
that  you  say  ?  '  Can't  help  it  ?  *  Damme,  you*ve 
got  to  help  it !  Look  to  your  front,  men.  Stand  still. 
Now  listen  to  the  ship's  orders.** 

So  far  as  we  were  in  a  condition  to  gather  it,  the 
transport's  routine  was  as  follows  : — Reveille  at  6  a.m., 
when  all  hands  would  muster  on  deck  with  hammocks 
and  blankets.  While  the  bedding  was  being  aired 
the  troops  were  to  wash  and  shave.  They  would  then 
sit  down  to  breakfast  at  seven  o'clock.  Half  an  hour 
later  everybody  was  to  fall-in  for  general  fatigue,  each 
mess  cleaning  up  its  own  part  of  the  deck.  At  ten 
o'clock  there  would  be  a  commanding-officer's  parade  and 
inspection  of  the  ship,  after  which  the  hammocks  and 
blankets  would  be  returned  to  stores.  The  hour  for 
dinner  was  noon.  This  would  be  followed  by  another 
general  fatigue  and  a  drill  parade.  At  4.30  the  tea 
bugle  would  sound,  and  hammocks  were  to  be  drawn 
at  5,30.      By  8.15  p.m.  every  man  was  to  be  in  his 
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hammock,  and  at  8.30  the  officer  of  the  watch  and  the 
battahon  poHce  would  go  their  rounds.  It  was  also 
impressed  upon  us  —  probably  as  a  warning  —  that 
discipline  would  be  specially  severe. 

There  was  no  temptation  to  linger  over  breakfast 
that  morning.  The  menu  set  before  us  was  neither 
elaborate  nor  appetizing.  It  consisted  merely  of  ship's 
biscuit — a  substance  that  looked  more  like  slabs  of 
concrete  than  anything  else — and  tea  without  milk. 
When  it  was  finished  we  were  all  sent  on  deck  and  em- 
ployed for  a  couple  of  hours  in  fatigue  work.  While 
one  division  scrubbed  the  decks,  another  polished 
the  brasswork  and  washed  the  paint.  There  was  some- 
thing for  everybody  to  do,  the  sick  as  well  as  those 
who  had  found  their  sea-legs.  Then  at  ten  o'clock 
the  bugle  summoned  us  to  a  commanding-officer's 
parade.  As  soon  as  we  had  assembled  we  were  told 
off  into  three  watches,  each  watch  being  further  sub- 
divided into  four  squads,  and  instructed  what  to  do 
on  an  alarm  of  fire  or  collision.  Orders  were  also 
given  with  reference  to  smoking.  This  was  permitted 
only  on  the  upper  deck,  and  every  man  had  to  furnish 
himself  with  a  wire  cover  for  his  pipe.  After  various 
other  rules  had  been  explained  to  us  we  were  practised 
in  "  fire  and  boat  stations."  On  the  sounding  of  the 
bugle  for  this  latter  purpose,  we  fell  in  along  the  heav- 
ing deck  in  two  ranks,  facing  inwards,  the  guard  drawn 
up  on  the  forecastle,  and  the  women  and  children  on 
the  poop.  The  pioneers  hurried  to  the  magazine,  all 
watertight  doors  and  scuttles  were  closed,  and  two 
(trmed    sentries    mounted    over   each    boat.     Perfect 
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silence  had  to  be  kept  throughout  the  evolution.  When 
it  had  been  repeated  three  or  four  times  we  knew  our 
stations  so  well  that  we  were  in  them  almost  before 
the  bugle  had  finished  sounding. 

Dinner  was  at "  eight  bells,"  otherwise  twelve  o'clock. 
It  took  the  form  of  "  bully  '*  beef,  preserved  potatoes, 
and  the  inevitable  ship's  biscuit,  a  sack  of  which  com- 
modity was  issued  to  each  mess.  When  the  meal 
was  over  the  tin  pannikins  had  to  be  scoured  and  the 
decks  swept.  At  half-past  four  the  tea  bugle  sounded, 
the  fare  being  the  same  as  at  breakfast — only,  less  of  it. 
Then  followed  another  spell  of  fatigue  work,  and  at 
5.30  we  paraded  to  draw  bedding.  That  night  I  hap- 
pened to  be  on  watch.  This  duty  lasts  for  twelve  hours, 
and  is  practically  the  same  thing  as  sentry-go  on  shore, 
the  idea  being  always  to  have  a  number  of  men  available 
in  the  event  of  an  emergency.  As  such,  we  had  to 
remain  on  deck  throughout  the  night.  SI 

During  a  part  of  the  afternoon  the  ship's  canteen 
was  opened.  No  alcohol  was  sold,  but  a  roaring  trade 
was  done  in  the  sale  of  microscopic  sixpenny-worths 
of  bread  and  cheese.  The  ship's  cooks  also  carried 
on  a  profitable  business  in  dispensing  "  snacks  "  from  m\ 
the  galley.  Some  of  them  must  have  netted  a  small 
fortune,  since  the  scantiness  of  our  official  rations  left 
us  half -famished.  It  is  not  too  much  to  say  that  we 
were  hungry  throughout  the  entire  voyage.  The 
married  women  and  their  children  would  have  fared 
specially  badly  if  they  had  not,  acting  on  the  quarter- 
master's advice,  brought  a  stock  of  provisions  with  them. 
As  it  was,  they  suffered  quite  as  much  as  did  the  troops 
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from  overcrowding.  The  discomfort,  indeed,  to  which 
they  were  subjected  was  nothing  less  than  disgraceful. 
Their  quarters  were  dark  and  dismal,  and  below  the 
water-line,  and  they  were  only  permitted  to  leave  them 
at  certain  hours. 

The  officers,  however,  had  very  little  of  which  to 
complain.  Half  the  ship  was  given  up  to  them,  and 
they  had  well-appointed  cabins,  a  big  saloon,  and  the 
services  of  attentive  stewards.  Nevertheless,  they 
grumbled  from  morning  to  night,  and  regarded  them- 
selves as  martyrs. 


CHAPTER   XX 
Foreign  Service 

THE  next  day  was  bright  and  warm.  The  sun 
shone  strongly,  there  was  scarcely  any  wind, 
and  the  sea  was  like  glass.  During  the  afternoon  land 
was  visible  on  the  starboard  bow.  We  also  "  spoke  " 
several  ships,  and  the  regimental  signallers  managed 
to  communicate  with  an  outward-bound  transport, 
getting  from  her  the  message,  "  All  well  on  board. 
Good  luck."  With  fine  weather,  the  routine  was  varied 
a  little,  and  we  had  a  physical  drill  parade  every  morn- 
ing. For  this  purpose  we  assembled  in  shirt-sleeves 
and  bare  feet,  and  ran  twenty  times  round  the  deck 
without  stopping.  This  was  followed  by  half  an  hour's 
"  monkey  motions."  In  the  afternoon  the  band  would 
play,  and  at  night  an  open-air  concert  was  held.  Colonel 
Gunning  rather  astonished  us  by  singing  a  comic  song. 
He  had  a  voice  like  a  corncrake,  but  his  efforts,  none 
the  less,  met  with  tremendous  applause. 

The  transport  carrying  us  was  not  built  for  speed. 
As  a  matter  of  fact,  her  proper  function  was  that  of  a 
cargo  boat.  Still,  we  plunged  along  steadily  enough. 
The  weather  continued  favourable,  and,  although  it 
was  the  middle  of  November,  the  Bay   of  Biscay  re- 
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sembled  the  proverbial  mill-pond.  But  for  the  over- 
crowding and  bad  food,  the  voyage  would  have  been 
rather  pleasant  than  otherwise.  The  colonel  and 
officers  did  their  best  to  improve  the  discomfort  in 
which  we  were  compelled  to  live.  They  were,  however, 
shackled  at  every  turn  by  the  bonds  of  red  tape. 

A  curious  example  of  the  workings  of  red  tape  marked 
the  progress  of  this  voyage.  Thus,  on  the  sixth  day 
out  from  England — one  day  before  the  ship  was  due 
at  Gibraltar — the  "  sea  kits  "  that  ought  to  have  been 
given  us  when  we  started,  were  distributed.  Consider- 
ing that  the  items — a  piece  of  salt-water  soap,  a  worsted 
cap  (guaranteed  not  to  blow  off  in  a  hurricane),  a  woollen 
jersey,  and  a  supply  of  needles  and  thread — were  all 
specially  intended  for  use  during  the  passage,  it  was  a 
little  unfortunate  that  they  had  not  appeared  earlier. 
Still,  I  heard  of  one  battalion  that  went  to  South  Africa 
and  did  not  get  its  sea  kits  until  three  days  after  it 
had  landed  at  Capetown.  Perhaps,  therefore,  we  were 
lucky  to  draw  them  when  we  did.  Much  the  same 
dilatoriness,  however,  happened  with  regard  to  the 
library  books,  the  chest  of  which  was  brought  ashore 
without  ever  having  been  opened. 

Early  on  the  morning  of  the  seventh  day  after  leaving 
Southampton  tremendous  excitement  ran  through  the 
ship  on  account  of  a  report  from  the  watch  that  Gibraltar 
was  visible.  In  a  moment  everybody  was  on  deck  gazing 
over  the  side.  Nothing,  however,  could  be  seen  but  a 
huge  expanse  of  swirling  waters.  Yet,  presently,  some- 
thing faintly  resembling  a  rugged  mass  of  cloud  appeared 
above  the  distant  horizon.     Gradually — very  gradually 
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— ^the  mass  assumed  a  definite  shape.  Then  by  slow 
degrees  the  ship  crept  nearer,  and  when  the  break- 
fast bugle  sounded  all  doubt  was  set  at  rest.  As 
soon  as  the  meal  was  over  we  hurried  on  deck  once 
more. 

"  Spud  "  Murphj-,  as  an  expert,  gathered  an  appre- 
ciative audience  around  him  while  he  identified  the 
various  buildings  that  were  now  well  within  view. 

"That's  'Gib.'  right  enough,"  he  declared.  "I 
can  see  Buena  Vista  barracks.  Those  holes  halfway 
up  the  cliff  at  the  far  end  at  the  galleries.  They're 
full  of  100-ton  guns.  The  signal-station  is  on  the  top. 
That  place  like  a  fort  is  the  Moorish  Castle." 

"  Where  are  the  blooming  monkeys  ? "  demanded 
Roberts.  "  I  can  only  see  a  lot  of  chaps  in  white 
helmets." 

"  In  those  trees,"  returned  our  informant,  pointing 
with  bland  assurance  to  a  dense  clump  of  foliage. 
"  They'll  come  along  and  say  '  How  do  you  do  ?  '  pre- 
sently." 

Half  an  hour  later  we  swept  round  the  lighthouse 
at  Europa  Point  and  dropped  anchor  alongside  the 
New  Mole.  The  scene  from  the  transport  deck  was  an 
impressive  and  picturesque  one.  Towering  above  us 
to  a  height  of  1,500  feet  a  great  mass  of  rock  rose  ab- 
ruptly from  the  blue  waters  of  a  shelving  bay.  Its 
form  rather  resembled  that  of  a  crouching  lion.  Here 
and  there  were  patches  of  trees  and  shrubs,  and  in  the 
centre  was  a  large  garden.  At  the  further  extremity 
lay,  huddled  thickly  together,  long  rows  of  flat-roofed, 
white-walled,  green-shuttered  houses,  with  apparently 
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no  interval  between  them.     From  end  to  end  ran  a 

IB  sweep  of  fortifications,  overlooking  the  town  of  Alge- 

9iras,  which,  shimmering  in  the  hot  sunshine,  stood  out 

IK  clear  and  distinct  across  the  harbour. 
H  It  is  a  very  common  mistake  to  imagine  that  Gibraltar 
is  nothing  but  a  barren  and  forbidding  rock.  As  a 
matter  of  fact,  its  lower  slopes  are  covered  with  a  mass 
of  luxuriant  tropical  vegetation.  Figs,  olives,  oranges, 
and  prickly  pears  grow  in  profusion  on  its  sandy  soil, 
and  everywhere  are  brightly-flowering  geraniums  and 
clematis.  Flowers  and  shrubs,  by  the  way,  are  care- 
fully cultivated,  since  they  fulfil  a  most  useful  purpose 
in  masking  a  battery  or  magazine.  Very  often  a  mossy 
bank  conceals  the  presence  of  an  unsuspected  gun  or 
pile  of  shells.  The  guns  in  such  positions,  too,  are,  as  a 
further  precaution,  painted  to  harmonize  with  their 
surroundings.     From  a  little  distance  they  cannot  then 

■  be  observed. 
There  was  not  much  time,  however,  for  looking  at 
views.  The  matter  just  then  in  hand  was  that  of  dis- 
embarking and  getting  the  baggage  ashore.  Drawn 
up  on  the  New  Mole  parade  ground,  above  the  dock, 
was  the  battalion  we  had  come  to  relieve.  All  our 
baggage,  and  ourselves  with  it,  were  expected  to  be  out 
of  the  ship  within  a  couple  of  hours.  This  meant  hard 
work  and  no  loitering.  While  we  were  thus  engaged 
a  swarm  of  small  boats  came  alongside  the  transport. 
They  were  manned  by  "  Rock  Scorpions,"  as  natives 
of  Gibraltar  are  called,  and  had  come  to  sell  fruit  and 
cigarettes.  Before  any  of  the  vendors  were  permitted 
to  climb  the  gangway,  however,  a  vigilant  search  was 
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made  in  their  baskets  to  prevent  liquor  being  smuggled 
on  board.  It  was,  perhaps,  just  as  well  the  authorities 
adopted  such  a  step,  since  several  bottles  were  discovered 
hidden  under  innocent -looking  sacks  of  oranges.  A 
brisk  business  was  carried  on  with  the  others.  That 
we  had  very  little  money  did  not  seem  to  matter,  as  the 
Spaniards  were  accommodating  enough  to  accept  our 
discarded  sea  kits  in  exchange.  A  box  of  one  hundred 
cigarettes  was  readily  given  for  a  woollen  jersey,  and 
any  man  could  have  all  the  fruit  he  wanted  in  return 
for  his  worsted  nightcap.  The  one  thing  which  did 
not  secure  any  advantageous  offer  from  the  natives 
was  soap.  But  perhaps  this  would  have  been  too  much 
to  expect. 

While  the  baggage  was  being  shifted  a  sharp  look-out 
had  to  be  kept  to  check  pilfering.  Yet,  despite  all  our 
care,  several  articles  vanished.  The  "  Rock  Scorpions  " 
were  a  light-fingered  mob,  and,  unless  one  watched 
them  carefully,  a  kit-bag  would  be  surreptitiously 
dropped  into  a  boat.  Captain  Vincent  very  nearly 
lost  a  uniform  case,  which  a  swarthy  native  was  stagger- 
ing off  with  under  his  arm.  A  hubbub  instantly  arose, 
and  everybody  gathered  round  the  officer  to  see  what 
had  occurred.  A  demand  being  made  for  somebody 
who  knew  Spanish,  "  Tug  "  Wilson  was  pushed  to  the 
front. 

"  I  sling  the  bat,  sir,"  he  announced  proudly.  Then 
he  turned  to  the  culprit,  and  shook  his  fist  at  him  in  a 
threatening  fashion.  jBI 

"Hi,  you  Johnny.  Assa  hoy  a  tu  I  No  touchee  bag, 
savvy  ?     Drop  it.     Pronto,  punieta.     Ha,  mucho  calor. 
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Com'estar,  manana  !  Savvy  smack  across  the  snitch  ? 
Torreador  !     Push  off !  " 

This  may  have  been  fluent  Castilian.  On  the  other 
hand,  it  may  have  been  utter  gibberish.  However, 
it  appeared  to  serve  its  purpose,  for  the  Spaniard  dropped 
the  bag  Hke  a  red-hot  coal,  wriggled  himself  free  from 
the  provost-sergeant's  clutches,  and  sprang  on  to  the 
jetty. 

"  That's  the  way  to  talk  to  'em,"  declared  our  inter- 
preter proudly.  "  You  chaps  ought  to  pick  up  the 
lingo." 

When  the  last  piece  of  baggage  was  put  ashore  the 
fall-in  sounded.  The  G  overnor,  who  had  come  to  witness 
our  arrival,  was  waiting  on  the  New  Mole  parade-ground. 
He  did  not  keep  us  long ;  and  then,  with  the  band 
and  colours  at  the  head  of  the  column,  we  swung  up 
the  road.  The  Casemates  Barracks,  which  we  were  to 
occupy,  were  a  couple  of  miles  away.  To  reach  them 
we  went  first  past  the  Alameda  Gardens  and  the  Convent 
(as  the  Governor's  residence  is  called),  and  then  through 
the  narrow,  congested  streets  of  the  town.  It  was  a 
blazing  hot  day,  even  for  November,  and  we  were  glad 
enough  when  we  halted  on  the  barrack-square. 

The  Casemates  Barracks  consisted  of  a  low  two- 
storied  flat-roofed  stone  building,  stretching  along  one 
side  of  a  large  gravelled  quadrangle.  A  public  thorough- 
fare, leading  to  the  market  and  Waterport  Harbour, 
lay  across  the  square  ;  and  one  side  was  open  to  the 
street.  On  the  other  two  sides  were  respectively  the 
guard-room  and  orderly-room,  with  the  married  quar- 
ters, sergeants'  mess,  school  and  recreation-room  oppo- 
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site  them.  The  barrack-rooms  resembled  tunnels  more 
than  anything  else.  They  were  about  70  feet  long,  with 
vaulted  ceilings,  and  a  window  and  door  at  each  end. 
The  consequence  was  in  the  centre  they  were  almost 
pitch  dark.  As  a  non-com.,  I  had  first  pick  of  the 
cots  in  my  room,  and  accordingly  chose  one  next 
the  window.  This  at  any  rate  ensured  me  a  little 
fresh  air. 

There  was  a  busy  afternoon  before  us  unloading  the 
baggage  wagons  and  discovering  our  kits,  which  were 
dumped  unceremoniously  down  on  the  square.  Some 
of  them  would  have  vanished  altogether,  but  for  the 
precaution  of  putting  a  chain  of  sentries  round  them. 
Still  everything  was  retrieved  at  last,  and  stored  away 
in  its  appointed  place. 

As  I  happened  not  to  be  required  for  duty  that  even- 
ing, I  went  out  to  explore  the  town.  A  corporal  of  the 
Connaught  Rangers  whom  I  met  in  a  cafe  acted  as  my 
guide.  We  went  first  through  Waterport  Street,  the 
principal  thoroughfare  of  Gibraltar.  The  number  of 
Moors  and  Arabs,  in  their  picturesque  dress  of  flowing 
burnous  and  turban-crowned  fez  cap,  was  remarkable. 
There  were  also  a  great  many  Greeks,  Turks,  and  Hin- 
doos ;  but  Spaniards  were,  of  course,  in  the  majority. 
Public-houses  did  not  exist,  their  places  being  taken  by 
cafes  and  wine  shops.  We  went  into  one  and  sampled 
a  glass  of  aquadiente.  Some  of  the  wine  shops  had 
curious  names.  Thus  one  was  called  "  The  Jack  Up 
the  Ramps,"  and  another  "  The  Right  Shoulder  For- 
ward." 

At  the  end  of  Waterport  Street  we  passed  the  "  Con- 
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vent,"  a  big  red  sandstone  building  where  the  Governor 
had  his  official  residence.  A  little  further  on  we  came 
to  the  Garrison  Recreation  Rooms,  which  served  as  a 
sort  of  club  for  the  non-commissioned  officers  and  men 
of  the  different  battalions  quartered  on  the  rock.  They 
were  comfortably  fitted  up  and  struck  me  as  being 
much  more  attractive  than  the  ordinary  canteen. 

After  paying  a  visit  to  "  the  Rec,"  as  this  establish- 
ment is  known,  we  strolled  through  the  Alameda 
Gardens.  These  form  the  chief  rendezvous  of  the  in- 
habitants, especially  on  "  band-nights."  They  are 
beautifully  kept,  with  masses  of  flowers  and  clumps  of 
cypress  and  myrtle  trees  scenting  the  air  in  all  direc- 
tions. One  portion  is  occupied  by  a  parade-ground, 
and  another  by  the  Assembly  Rooms.  Overhead 
stretches  an  aerial  railway,  used  to  carry  stores  up  to  the 
signal  station  at  the  summit. 

I  asked  my  companion  about  garrison  life  in  Gibraltar. 
He  was  full  of  information,  but  not  particularly  en- 
thusiastic. 

"  Gib.  isn't  any  good,"  he  declared  ;  "  it's  too  much 
like  a  prison.  One  feels  so  shut  in.  There  are  only 
three  miles  from  end  to  end.  You'll  soon  get  fed-up 
with  the  Rock." 

•'  Can't  one  go  into  Spain  ?  "  I  enquired. 

"  Non-coms,  are  generally  allowed  a  pass  on  Sunday 
afternoon  to  Alge9iras,  but  not  anywhere  else.  Some 
colonels,  though,  won't  give  any  passes  at  all.  We  have 
a  pig  in  our  corps.  He  broke  a  sergeant  last  week 
for  walking  on  the  Neutral  Ground  to  pick  up  his  hel- 
met." 
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"  I  suppose  there  aren't  any  route-marches  or  man- 
oeuvres here  ?  "  I  observed. 

"You  can  go  on  supposing,  then.  There's  nothing 
else  but  route-marching  here  in  the  winter.  You'll  be 
going  up  to  the  Signal  Station  once  a  week  regularly 
from  now  till  next  April.  It  sweats  the  skin  off  a  chap  ! 
Then  every  month  we  practice  defence  drill  and  fire  from 
the  galleries  ;  and  in  summer  the  fleet  bring  landing 
parties  ashore,  and  we  have  combined  manoeuvres." 

"  Pretty  hot  here  in  the  summer  ?  "  I  said,  selecting  a 
fresh  topic. 

"  It's  hell  with  the  lid  off !  You  see,  this  is  all  lime- 
stone. Consequently  it's  as  hot  at  night  as  it  is  during 
the  day.  However,  the  troops  are  put  under  canvas 
for  about  six  months.  Then  each  company  goes  in  turn 
either  to  the  North  Front  Camp,  or  to  Catalan  Bay." 

"Where's  that?" 

"  A  couple  of  miles  from  here.  It's  a  little  fishing 
village.  Not  a  bad  place.  There's  nobody  to  mess 
one  about.  Plenty  of  boating  and  bathing,  and  no 
garrison  guards  to  be  found." 

"  Are  the  guards  heavy,  then  ?  " 

"  You'll  be  lucky  if  you  get  an  average  of  three  nights 
in  bed  per  week.  Gib's,  the  worst  station  there  is  for 
sentry-go.  Lots  of  picquet  duty,  too.  About  150  men 
are  wanted  every  day.  The  barrack  guards,  of  course, 
are  extra." 

Not  wishing  to  be  further  depressed,  I  said  it  was 
time  to  return.  My  companion  agreed,  and  we  began 
to  retrace  our  steps.  Just  as  we  walked  under  the 
Southport  arch  I  saw  a  little  procession  coming  up  the 
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street.  It  consisted  of  a  bugler,  blowing  lustily  on  his 
instrument,  a  sergeant,  carrying  a  bundle  of  keys  and 
a  lantern,  and  a  file  of  men  with  rifles  and  bayonets, 
followed  by  an  admiring  throng  of  small  boys. 

"  What  on  earth  is  that  ?  "  I  demanded. 

"  That's  the  key -sergeant.  He  has  a  pretty  good 
job." 

I  asked  for  information  respecting  this  individual, 
and  learned,  in  reply,  that  he  was  a  very  important 
member  of  the  Gibraltar  garrison.  On  him  depended 
to  a  considerable  extent  the  security  of  the  fortress 
from  sunrise  to  sunset ;  and  between  these  hours  nobody 
could  enter  or  leave  without  his  knowledge.  Every 
evening,  at  gun  fire,  he  would  set  off  on  his  rounds, 
accompanied  by  an  armed  escort,  and  bolt  and  lock 
the  different  gates  and  bridges.  Then  at  reveille  the 
next  morning  he  would  come  back  and  unfasten  them. 
Many  stories  were  current  of  the  colossal  bribes  offered 
him  to  let  people  through  during  prohibited  hours. 
They  were  all,  however,  quite  imaginary. 


CHAPTER   XXI 
The  Gibraltar  Garrison 

RATHER  a  curious  little  ceremony  in  connection 
with  our  arrival  was  carried  out  the  next  morning, 
viz.,  that  of  "  crying  down  credit."  For  this  purpose 
"  Bogey  "  Harris,  the  drum-major,  with  an  escort  of  a 
couple  of  drummers  and  a  bugler,  marched  round  the 
town,  and,  halting  at  certain  points,  notified  the  in- 
habitants in  stentorian  tones  that  the  commanding 
officer  would  not  be  responsible  for  any  debts  contracted 
by  members  of  the  battalion.  With  reference  to  this 
matter,  it  may  not  be  generally  known  that  one  of  the 
"  Advantages  of  the  Army  "  is  that  no  civil  process 
can  be  taken  against  a  soldier  for  the  recovery  of  a  debt 
of  less  than  £30.  As  very  few  soldiers,  however,  are 
likely  to  get  thirty  pence  worth  of  credit  from  a  civilian, 
this  privilege  of  exemption  does  not  count  for  much. 
Still,  it  exists. 

Our  first  experience  of  drill  in  Gibraltar  was  furnished 
by  a  march  to  the  North  Front.  This  is  a  large  tract 
of  sand  and  scrub,  just  outside  the  fortress  and  on  the 
direct  road  to  Spain.  In  addition  to  serving  as  a  drill 
field,  it  is  also  used  as  a  garrison  recreation  ground, 
race  course,  and  rifle  range.     On  the  east  and  west  it  is 
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cashed  by  the  sea,  and  every  square  foot  can  be  swept 
iy  the  guns  from  the  "galleries."  Between  King 
Alfonso's  territory  and  the  edge  of  the  North  Front, 
is  a  strip  of  "  Neutral  Ground,'*  with  a  line  of  British 
sentries  facing  a  line  of  Spanish  carboneros.  As  an 
additional  protection,  a  small  permanent  camp  is  also 
established  in  our  corner. 

It  was  not  long  before  we  settled  down  to  the  routine 
of  garrison  life  in  Gibraltar.  This  is  much  the  same 
everywhere,  and  consists  of  an  uninterrupted  round  of 
guards,  picquets,  fatigues,  and  drill.  Once  a  month  or 
so,  the  monotony  was  varied  by  having  an  "  alarm 
parade  "  in  the  dead  of  the  night,  and  we  would  all  turn 
out  on  the  square  while  the  big  guns  thundered  from 
;he  galleries.  As,  however,  notice  was  always  given 
beforehand  of  when  the  "  alarm  "  was  to  sound,  its 
value  was  not  very  clear.  The  reason  for  issuing  the 
notification  was  to  avoid  frightening  the  civilian  inhabi- 
tants and  to  assure  them  that  the  Rock  was  not  really 
►eing  attacked. 
Swimming,  whenever  facilities  exist  for  the  purpose, 
is  part  of  a  soldier's  education.  Accordingly,  three  times 
a  week  during  the  summer,  we  had  bathing  parades, 
instead  of  drill,  before  breakfast.  The  Casemates 
Barracks  were  well  situated  in  this  respect,  as  the  Water - 
port  harbour  was  only  a  couple  of  minutes  distant. 
Expert  swimmers  would  act  as  a  picquet,  and  render 
assistance  to  anybody  who  required  it.  On  passing 
certain  test,  voluntary  bathing  was  also  permitted 
at  certain  hours.     Full  advantage  was  taken  of  this 

foncession,  especially  by  men  coming  off  guard. 
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As  Gibraltar  is  essentially  a  fortress,  "  soldiering  *' 
on  the  Rock  perhaps  means  more  guard-duty  than  any- 
thing else.  A  regular  chain  of  sentries  runs  round  three 
sides,  an  attack  from  the  fourth  side  being  rendered 
impossible  by  precipitous  cliffs.  Strategically  speaking, 
the  most  important  posts  are  those  on  the  "  Neutral 
Ground."  Here  there  are  four  strong  guards,  one  of 
them  under  an  officer.  Other  guards,  which  the  whole 
garrison  has  to  share,  are  at  the  Ragged  Staff,  Water- 
port,  Government  House,  and  Rosia  Bay. 

There  was  very  little  to  choose  between  any  of  these 
guards.  Still,  the  North  Front  Guard  offered  more 
excitement  than  some  of  the  others.  This  was  because 
it  lay  on  the  edge  of  the  "  Neutral  Ground,"  directly 
opposite  the  town  of  La  Linea.  Every  evening,  too, 
as  soon  as  dusk  fell,  a  brisk  business  was  done  by  civilians 
in  smuggling  tobacco  across  it.  For  this  purpose  the 
assistance  of  specially  trained  dogs  would  be  requisi- 
tioned. Halting  in  a  small  shrubbery  on  the  English 
side,  the  smuggler  would,  under  the  very  nose  of  the 
Spanish  Police  (who  were  powerless  to  interfere),  load  up 
his  mongrel  with  tobacco.  The  dog  would  then  scamper 
over  the  strip  of  ground,  dodging  the  Spanish  carhoneros, 
while  his  master  strolled  along  the  pathway,  to  meet 
him  at  the  other  end.  Sometimes  the  smugglers  were 
more  adventurous  and  carried  the  contraband  goods 
themselves  concealed  about  their  persons.  This  often 
led  to  a  brush  with  the  customs'  officials,  and  sharp 
skirmishes  would  take  place.  The  Spanish  soldiers  did 
not  hesitate  to  fire  when  they  saw  their  chance.  They, 
were  compelled,  however,  to  keep  300  yards  from  ouij 
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sentries,  and  could  not  arrest  an  offender  within  this 
limit. 

A  very  important  guard  from  a  strategical  position  is 
the  one  situated  at  the  Bayside  Barrier.  It  stands  on 
the  road  between  Spain  and  the  land  entrance  to  the 
fortress,  and  in  the  event  of  attack  would  be  the  first 

int  of  assault.  The  authorities,  however,  think  it 
adequately  protected  by  a  corporal  and  three  men. 

The  Bayside  Barrier  is  rather  an  interesting  place. 

I  On  an  average  about  20,000  Spaniards  pass  through  it 
every  day  from  La  Linea,  San  Roque,  Campamento, 
and  Alge9iras,  to  do  business  in  Gibraltar.  As  soon  as 
the  gates  are  unlocked  at  morning  gun-fire  an  eager 
throng  clamours  for  admission.  Cabs  crowded  with 
three  or  four  families,  donkeys  and  mules  staggering 
under  immense  loads  of  fruit  and  wine-skins,  carts 
and  barrows,  and  men,  women  and  children  all  appear. 
Entrance  is  seldom  refused,  except  in  the  case  of  known 
bad  characters.  Casual  labourers,  peasants  and  pedlars 
are  required  to  deliver  up  a  permit.  This,  which  expires 
■Bit  evening  gun-fire,  is  a  small  ticket,  on  which  is  printed 
IHn  Spanish  the  curious  legend,  "  Permit  to  enter  Gibraltar 
temporarily  in  possession  of  the  British."     Spain,  how- 

Iever,  still  has  some  remarkable  ideas  about  Gib. 
I  remember,  for  example,  seeing  in  a  battery  at  Alge- 
^iras  an  antiquated  muzzle-loading  gun,  inscribed 
"  The  Terror  of  the  Rock !  " 

On  the  slopes  above  the  town  itself  there  is  only  one 

garrison  guard.     This  is  called  "  Willis's  Guard."     It 

IBbverlooks  the  Moorish  castle,  and  lies  under  the  shadow 

of  the  famous  galleries.     To  reach  it  involves  a  stiff 
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climb  up  a  narrow  zig-zag  mule  track.  From  the  sum- 
mit can  be  had  a  magnificent  view  extending  to  the 
African  coast  and  the  Spanish  mainland,  and  the  town 
of  Alge9iras.  Of  course,  there  are  other  guards  at 
intervals  along  the  slopes,  but  they  are  all  found  by  the 
Artillery. 

Entrance  to  the  galleries,  which  begins  about  half- 
way up  the  face  of  the  cliff,  is  by  means  of  a  narrow 
passage  cut  out  of  the  solid  rock.  For  the  first  few 
yards  a  lantern  must  be  carried.  Then  a  long  line  of 
embrasures,  with  big  guns  peeping  from  them,  disperses 
the  gloom.  The  galleries  are  so  large  that,  if  necessary, 
the  entire  military  and  civil  population  could  take  shelter 
in  them  ;  and  they  are  also  stored  with  food  and  water. 
The  labour  entailed  by  their  construction  was  superin- 
tended by  a  Sergeant  Ince,  of  the  Royal  Engineers, 
during  the  great  siege.  For  his  services,  the  resourceful 
sergeant  was  promoted  to  a  commission,  and  he  also 
received  a  piece  of  ground  still  known  as  "  Ince's  Farm." 

The  first  guard-duty  I  performed  in  Gibraltar  was 
at  the  Ragged  Staff.  This  post  adjoins  the  King's 
Bastion  and  overlooks  the  harbour  and  saluting  battery. 
After  nightfall  the  commander  is  kept  busy,  especially 
when  the  Fleet  happens  to  be  in,  checking  the  names  of 
all  persons  who  pass  through  the  gates  to  their  ships. 
On  the  walls  of  the  guard-room  are  a  number  of  pictures 
which  were  painted  many  years  ago  by  an  officer,  and 
are  considered  to  be  somewhat  valuable.  At  any  rate, 
the  sergeant  is  required  to  give  a  certificate  to  the 
effect  that  he  has  received  and  handed  them  over  in  good 
order. 
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During  the  summer  months  large  canvas  sun-shades 
were  fixed  outside  the  sentry-boxes.  Despite  this  pre- 
caution, however,  it  was  not  at  all  uncommon  for  a 
man  to  get  a  touch  of  the  sun.  Some  even  went  off 
their  heads,  and  had  to  be  discharged.  Their  mania 
took  curious  forms.  Thus,  one  sentry  belonging  to 
another  battalion,  developed  a  habit  of  "  dropping  into 
poetry,"  and  would  never  answer  a  question  except  in 
rhyme.  As  he  seemed  harmless  enough,  no  official  notice 
was  taken.  Matters,  however,  were  bought  to  a  climax 
when,  on  being  visited  one  day  by  the  field-officer  and 
told  to  give  up  his  orders,  he  blandly  responded  in 
this  fashion  : — 

"  To  safely  guard  all  shot  and  shell 
And  watch  the  water  in  the  well." 

"  What  do  you  mean  by  talking  to  me  like  that  ?  " 
demanded  the  astonished  field-officer  who  was  unaware 
of  the  sentry's  idiosyncrasy. 

"  They're  the  orders  I  received 
From  the  man  that  I  relieved," 

was  the  unexpected  answer. 

After  this,  as  may  be  imagined,  pressure  was  put  on 
the  medical  authorities,  and  the  budding  laureate  was 
invalided  out  of  the  Service  as  a  lunatic. 

Sometimes,  instead  of  going  to  the  North  Front  we 
drilled  on  the  Alameda.  The  parade-ground  there 
was  very  small,  but  it  had  the  advantage  of  being  shel- 
tered from  the  sun.  In  the  early  morning  we  generally 
practised  "  setting-up  drill  "  on  the  glacis,  just  outside 
the    Casemates  Barracks.     For    skirmishing,  however. 
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and  elaborate  manoeuvres  with  the  rest  of  the  garrison, 
we  always  went  to  the  North  Front.  It  was  there  that 
I  passed  an  examination  for  promotion  to  corporal. 
The  test  consisted  of  little  beyond  drilling  a  squad  and 
answering  a  number  of  catch  questions  referring  to  drill 
and  musketry.  Captain  Vincent  and  the  two  subalterns, 
who  composed  the  board  of  examiners,  were  easily  satis- 
fied  and  all   the   "  lance- jacks  "   received   certificates. 

I  was  not,  however,  actually  promoted  to  full  corporal 
until  a  month  later,  as  there  were  a  couple  of  seniors 
with  prior  claims.  Then  a  sergeant  happened  to  be 
reduced  to  the  ranks  for  drunkenness,  with  the  result 
that  all  the  non-commissioned  officers  below  him  were 
advanced  a  step.  As  a  corporal,  I  wore  two  stripes 
on  my  arm,  and  received  pay  at  the  rate  of  Is.  8d,  a 
day.  A  good  deal  of  extra  authority  was  also  vested 
in  me,  and  I  was  eligible  to  command  guards.  But 
perhaps  the  most  material  benefit  I  enjoyed  was  that  I 
now  had  an  established  position,  and  could  not  be  re- 
moved from  it  except  by  sentence  of  court-martial.  A 
lance-corporal,  on  the  other  hand,  can  always  be  re- 
verted to  private  without  trial.  This  is  because  he 
holds  an  appointment,  and  not  a  rank. 

Pay  in  Gibraltar  was  issued  in  Spanish  currency. 
The  big  silver  dollars  were  worth  about  four  shillings, 
half-dollars  (escudos)  two  shillings,  and  the  peseta  about 
tenpence.  English  gold  was  always  at  a  premium  ; 
and  anybody  who  had  a  sovereign  could  make  a  sub- 
stantial profit  by  taking  it  to  a  Jew  money-changer's. 
One  had,  however,  to  keep  a  sharp  look-out  lest  these 
gentry  (who  had  one-sided  notions  respecting  finance) 
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should  palm  off  a  few  spurious  coins  together  with 
genuine  ones.  The  battalion's  pay  was  drawn  from  the 
bank  in  sterling,  and  the  profit  derived  from  issuing  it  in 
Spanish  currency  was  distributed  at  the  end  of  each 
month.  A  private's  share  averaged  three  shillings, 
and  that  of  a  sergeant,  half  a  sovereign. 

A  certain  and  very  welcome  additional  source  of 
revenue  was  derived  from  assisting  the  Royal  Engineers. 
Large  numbers  of  privates,  with  N.C.O.'s  to  superintend 
them,  were  employed  by  the  Sappers  in  moving  guns 
and  stores,  and  road-making,  etc.  The  work  was  hard, 
but  the  shilling  a  day  that  it  brought  in  mounted  up 
by  the  end  of  a  week ;  and  there  were  always  plenty 
of  volunteers  anxious  to  tackle  any  job  that  was  going. 
After  being  employed  in  this  fashion  for  a  few  months, 
a  steady  man  could  save  a  fair  sum  of  money,  since  his 
regimental  pay  ran  on  all  the  time. 

For  most  things  that  a  soldier  wants  the  Gibraltar 
tariff  is  very  moderate.  This  is  particularly  the  case 
with  regard  to  fruit  and  tobacco.  In  the  market  just 
outside  our  barracks  delicious  muscatel  grapes,  cherries, 
figs,  and  apricots  could  be  bought  for  twopence  per 
pound,  and  fresh  eggs  were  only  threepence  per  dozen. 
Tobacco  was  imported  duty-free,  and  a  private  soldier 
could  afford  to  puff  cigars  all  day  long.  Good  Egyptian 
cigarettes  were  sold  at  a  shilling  a  hundred ;  and  bad  ones 
at  ten  a  penny.  Of  course,  bargaining  was  necessary  in 
order  to  secure  these  rates  ;  and  prices  rose  automati- 
cally when  the  purchaser  was  an  officer  or  a  visitor. 

One  immediate  result  of  my  promotion  was  that  I  was 
transferred  to  another  company,  where  a  corporal  hap- 
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pened  to  be  wanted.  In  several  respects  the  change 
proved  to  my  advantage.  To  begin  with  the  new 
company  had  a  much  better  set  of  officers  and  sergeants 
than  the  one  I  had  left.  Captain  Milner,  who  com- 
manded it,  was  far  more  capable  than  Captain  Vincent . 
He  knew  his  work,  and  took  an  interest  in  his  men. 
His  subalterns,  Mr.  Howard  and  Mr.  Allen,  were  as  keen 
as  mustard,  and  everybody  liked  them.  The  "  Flag  ' ' 
was  Colour-sergeant  Bostock,  a  good  disciplinarian  and 
a  popular  non-com.  with  about  fifteen  years'  service 
all  over  the  world  and  half  a  dozen  medals  on  his 
broad  chest. 

"  Most  of  the  men  are  young  hands,"  he  said  to  me, 
as  we  had  a  preliminary  talk  in  his  bunk.  "  But,  they're 
none  the  worse  for  that.  Also  they're  not  great  on 
good-conduct  badges.  However,  they  shoot  and  drill 
well  and  keep  the  barrack-rooms  clean.  While  they 
do  that  I  shan't  worry  about  anything  else." 

My  new  company  was  quartered  under  canvas  in  a 
row  of  tents  above  the  Waterport  Harbour  I  shared 
one  with  three  others.  We  messed,  however,  in  the 
barrack-room,  and  this  occasioned  a  good  deal  of  going 
backwards  and  forwards.  Some  battalions  had  separate 
corporals'  messes,  but  in  the  Cumberlands  such  a  thing 
was  unknown.  This  was  a  little  odd,  as,  with  a  view 
to  keeping  up  discipline,  the  military  regulations  strictly 
forbid  non-commissioned  officers  to  associate  with 
private  soldiers  except  when  on  duty.  I  had  no  ob- 
jection to  my  barrack-room  comrades.  Far  from  it. 
We  were  all  soldiers  together,  and  all  wore  the  same 
uniform.     Still,  I  must  admit  there  were  times  when  I 
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found  myself  envying  the  corporals  in  other  battalions. 
Messrs.  "Nobby"  Clarke,  "Tug"  Wilson,  and  Co., 
were  a  good-hearted  enough  set  of  warriors.  Still, 
one  did  occasionally  want  a  brief  respite  from  their 
society. 

In  Gibraltar,  as  everywhere  else  abroad,  each  member 
of  the  garrison  gets  an  additional  quarter  of  a  pound 
of  meat  a  day.  This  is  more  than  he  wants  in  a  hot 
climate.  The  beef  served  out  to  us  on  the  Rock  was 
tough  and  stringy,  and  tasted  as  if  the  cattle  furnishing 
it  had  been  fed  on  sand.  Very  probably  they  had. 
The  mutton,  however,  was  still  less  palatable,  and  often 
had  a  distinct  flavour  of  goat.  Indeed,  there  were  such 
constant  complaints  that  Captain  Duff,  our  quarter- 
master, hit  upon  the  brilliant  idea  of  having  all  the  legs 
of  mutton  sent  into  barracks  with  their  tails  complete. 
The  Spanish  contractor  raised  no  difficulty,  and  the 
joints  were  delivered  in  the  required  manner.  But 
the  complaints  still  continued  that  goat  flesh  was  mas- 
querading as  mutton.  At  last  the  mystery  was  solved, 
for  one  morning  when  the  regimental  butcher  picked 
up  an  innocent-looking  joint  the  tail  fell  off  in  his  hand, 
and  was  discovered  to  have  been  sewn  on  with  thread. 
After  this  experience  we  had  a  fresh  contractor. 

Where  the  commissariat  department  was  concerned, 
Captain  Duff  was  full  of  zeal.  Thus,  in  order  to  ensure 
our  having  good  food  he  used  to  visit  the  cattle  pens  on 
the  North  Front  every  day  and  inspect  the  live  stock 
before  it  was  killed.  One  morning  he  went  there  with 
Bob  Jackson,  "  B."  Company's  cook,  and  instructed  him 
in  the  art  of  examining  bullocks  and  sheep.     Presently 
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he  noticed  his  subordinate  paying  great  attention  to 
the  hoofs  and  shins  of  a  row  of  animals  destined  for  the 
battahon's  consumption. 

"  Those  aren't  the  parts  to  look  at,"  he  said.  "  You 
should  examine  the  sirloins  and  rumps." 

"  Yes,  sir,"  said  Bob,  tranquilly,  "  but  I'm  looking  at 
the  parts  we  get  in  the  barrack-rooms.  The  sirloins  and 
rumps  go  to  the  officers'  mess." 


CHAPTER   XXII 
Life  on  "  The  Rock  " 

ABOUT  the  middle  of  April  it  began  to  get  unpleas- 
antly hot.  Our  thin  clothing  and  cork  helmets 
appeared  to  make  very  little  difference,  so  far  as  went 
offering  any  protection  from  the  heat.  All  day  long 
the  sun  poured  down  fiercely  ;  and  at  night  the  stuffy 
ill-ventilated  barrack-rooms  were  like  furnaces.  Num- 
bers of  men  got  a  touch  of  "  Rock  fever,"  a  form  of  en- 
teric, and  several  deaths  occurred  from  this  cause.  When 
a  man  died,  the  whole  of  his  company,  together  with 
the  band  and  a  firing  party,  assembled  at  the  military 
hospital.  The  coffin,  covered  by  a  Union  Jack  on  which 
rested  the  dead  soldier's  helmet  and  bayonet,  would 
then  be  borne  on  a  gun-carriage  to  the  cemetery.  Every 
possible  honour  is  paid  as  a  matter  of  course,  and  all 
guards  turn  out  and  present  arms  as  the  procession 
draws  near  them.  The  drums  are  muffled,  and  slow 
time  is  kept  until  the  graveside  is  actually  reached. 
When  the  coffin  has  been  lowered,  three  volleys  are 
fired  across  it  and  the  buglers  sound  the  "  Last  Post.'* 
After  a  funeral  a  sale  of  kit  is  conducted,  and  the  effects 
of  the  deceased  are  put  up  to  auction,  the  proceeds  being 
sent  to  his  relatives. 
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During  the  continuance  of  the  hot  weather  parades 
were  held  as  early  as  6  a.m.,  and  the  garrison  guards 
mounted  and  dismounted  before  breakfast.  After  the 
meal,  there  was  nothing  to  do  for  the  rest  of  the  day, 
but  we  were  confined  to  barracks  until  sunset.  Cricket 
or  football,  with  the  thermometer  standing  at  90°, 
was  of  course  out  of  the  question.  Such  a  thing  would 
have  meant  heat  apoplexy,  or  some  other  form  of 
sudden  death. 

I  was  not  sorry  when,  at  the  end  of  June,  my  com- 
pany was  selected  to  go  on  detachment  to  the  North 
Front  Camp.  Anything  was  better  than  sweltering  in 
the  Casemates.  Accordingly,  we  packed  up,  and  pre- 
ceded by  the  baggage  wagons,  set  off  gladly  enough 
along  the  dusty  road  to  our  fresh  quarters. 

The  North  Front  encampment  stood  on  the  edge  of 
the  Neutral  Ground,  about  a  mile  from  the  land  en- 
trance to  the  Fortress.  Consequently,  the  troops 
stationed  there  were  shut  off  after  evening  gun-fire. 
The  camp  quarters  consisted  of  one-storied  wooden 
bungalows,  with  a  canteen,  and  officers'  mess,  etc. 
They  were  hot  in  summer,  and  cold  in  winter.  As 
each  room  only  held  twenty  men,  and  every  battalion 
on  the  Rock  had  a  detachment  there,  half  of  the  little 
garrison  lived  under  canvas.  d| 

From  a  military  point  of  view  "  soldiering "  at  the 
North  Front  encampment  was  not  without  its  ad- 
vantages. There  was  plenty  of  boating  and  bathing  ; 
and  there  was  also  a  fairly  comfortable  canteen  and  j 
reading-room,  together  with  a  well-stocked  library. 
Rummaging  among  the  shelves,  I  once  hit  upon  rather 
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interesting  book.  This  dealt  with  Gibraltar  during 
the  stormy  days  of  the  Great  Siege,  and  was  largely 
composed  of  extracts  from  the  Garrison  Orders  of  the 
period.  The  majority  referred  to  discipline,  which 
was  then  carried  out  in  a  manner  that  seems  nothing 
less  than  barbarous.  Here,  for  example,  are  some 
typical  instances  of  how  soldiers  were  treated  at  that 
date  : — 

"  Private to  receive  1,000  lashes,  the  last  50  of 

which  are  to  be  given  by  the  hands  of  the  common 
hangman  between  Southport  and  Waterport.  The 
Governor  orders  this  prisoner  to  be  brought  to  the 
Grand  Parade,  there  to  receive  as  much  of  the  above 
punishment  as  he  is  able  to  bear  at  one  time,  and  the 
rest  afterwards." 

"  Privates  A.B.  and  CD.  are  to  be  executed  to-mor- 
row ;  and  Private  E.F.  is  to  receive  200  lashes  under 
the  gallows,  as  the  above  prisoners  are  hanging,  of  the 
400  to  which  he  is  sentenced." 

About  the  same  time  a  court-martial  ordered  a 
bombardier  of  the  Royal  Artillery  to  be  "reduced  to 
the  ranks  and  to  receive  300  lashes  for  playing  the  quack, 
and  giving  opium  pills  to  a  soldier." 

It  was  also  laid  down,  presumably,  as  a  warning  that, 
*'  if  any  man  is  drunk  when  for  drill  he  is  not  to  be  sent 
to  the  Black  Hole,  but  marched  a  prisoner  to  the  parade." 
Following  this  was  the  significant  announcement, 
"  the  Drum-major  is  to  take  the  cat  out  for  exer- 
cise." 

A  hundred  years  ago  the  cat-o' -nine-tails  had  plenty 
of  exercise  on  the  Rock.     A  suspicion,  however,  that 
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the  full  penalty  awarded  was  not  always  inflicted  caused 
the  following  official  intimation  to  be  issued  : — 

"  It  having  been  brought  to  notice  that  the  Provost- 
sergeant  at  the  Moorish  Castle  does  not  inflict  upon 
prisoners  the  whole  of  their  punishment,  it  is  hereby 
ordered  that  in  future,  when  any  part  of  the  punishment 
is  not  inflicted  by  him,  he  shall  receive  the  remainder 
himself." 

After  this  he  was  probably  careful  to  give  good  measure. 

Still,  these  ferocious  penalties  were  sometimes  com- 
muted by  allowing  a  man  to  volunteer  to  assist  in  con- 
structing the  road  to  the  Signal  Station.  The  rate  of 
remission  was  100  lashes  for  each  day's  work.  Another 
extract  observes  that  "  the  men  under  sentence  of  the 
general  court-martial  having  signified  to  the  Governor 
that,  if  he  would  forgive  them  the  remainder  of  their 
punishment,  they  would  fight  like  devils  if  the  place  be 
attacked,  he  takes  them  at  their  word  and  liberates 
them." 

The  public  executioner  was,  as  may  be  imagined,  not  a 
popular  member  of  the  garrison.  In  fact,  so  much 
was  this  the  case  that  the  following  special  order  had  to 
be  issued  for  his  protection  : — 

"  Samuel  Lewis  having  been  appointed  executioner 
to  the  garrison,  the  Governor  orders  that  no  person 
whatever  offers  any  abuse  to  the  said  Lewis  ;  and  who- 
ever shall  at  any  time  abuse  him,  either  by  throwing 
stones,  hitting  or  upbraiding  him,  on  account  of  his 
said  employment,  shall  be  punished  with  the  utmost 
severity." 

A  hundred  and  twenty  years  ago  the  arrangement 
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for  securing  the  comfort  of  the  military  garrison  in 
Gibraltar  must  have  left  a  good  deal  to  be  desired.  Thus, 
one  reads  that,  "  for  the  convenience  of  quarters  the 
regiments  of  Pearce,  Mark  Kerr,  Egerton,  and  Bizzett 
will  put  three  men  in  a  bed."  The  Garrison  Orders 
also  contain  a  curious  story  of  a  soldier,  who  prophesied 
to  his  comrades  that  the  capture  of  the  Rock  would 
be  effected  "  within  six  weeks,  six  days,  and  six  hours." 
General  Sir  George  Elliott,  the  Governor,  had  a  short 
sharp  way  with  amateur  prophets,  and  ordered  that  this 
one  should  be  kept  in  the  guard-room  until  the  time 
limit  had  expired.  He  was  then,  if  his  forecast  had  not 
been  fulfilled,  to  be  hanged.  As  the  capture  of  the 
Rock  was  not  effected,  it  may  be  taken  for  granted  that 
the  warrior's  boasted  gift  of  prophecy  did  not  serve 
him  well. 

The  tide  of  life  at  the  North  Front  Encampment  pro- 
ceeded smoothly,  if  uneventfully.  So  long  as  we  did  our 
work  and  kept  our  huts  and  equipment  clean.  Captain 
Paget  did  not  bother  us  unnecessarily.  In  contrast 
to  some  officers,  when  he  inspected  a  room  he  could  see 
an  article  of  kit  the  fraction  of  an  inch  out  of  its  appointed 
place  and  yet  preserve  his  equanimity.  Drill  and  shoot- 
ing were  considered  of  more  importance  by  him  than 
"  spit  and  polish."  Nor  did  he  regard  it  as  a  heinous 
offence  if  a  man  walked  across  the  square  without 
buttoning  up  his  tunic.  He  was  a  disciplinarian  ;  but 
not  a  martinet.  Between  the  two,  there  is  a  considerable 
gap.  The  subalterns  followed  the  example  he  set  them, 
and  the  result  was  that  everything  went  like  clock- 
work.    There  was  hardly  any  "  crime  "  and  for  days 
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together  not  a  single  prisoner  would  appear  at  the 
orderly-room. 

The  camp  provost-sergeant  seemed  to  take  this  as  a 
personal  grievance  and  prowled  about  with  a  dissatis- 
fied expression. 

"  I  never  saw  such  a  mob  as  yours,"  he  remarked  to 
me  one  day,  in  a  grumbling  tone.  "  No  discipline  about 
it." 

"  What  makes  you  think  that  ?  " 

"  Well,  there  aren't  any  defaulters.  I  brought  three 
men  up  at  the  orderly-room  this  morning  for  buying 
cigarettes  from  a  native  who  hadn't  got  a  license.  The 
captain  only  told  'em  not  to  do  it  again.  Gosh  !  you 
should  have  been  here  last  month.  There  were  thirty 
chaps  doing  pack-drill  every  afternoon  then,  and  two 
court-martials  a  week  regularly.  If  it  wasn't  for  the 
other  detachments  in  the  camp  I  might  as  well  give  up 
my  job." 

If  "  Buster  "  Brown  had  done  so,  we  should  not  have 
petitioned  to  have  him  back.  He  was  a  typical  provost- 
sergeant,  and  was  only  happy  when  he  had  a  gang  of 
defaulters  on  the  square.  His  great  ambition  was  to 
be  put  in  charge  of  the  military  prison  at  the  southern 
end  of  the  fortress.  The  chief  warder  of  this  estab- 
lishment ranked  as  a  warrant  officer,  and  between  him 
and  "  Buster  "  Brown  a  strong  bond  of  sympathy  existed. 
When  an  order  appeared  abolishing  shot-drill  and 
oakum-picking  for  the  inmates,  their  disgust  knew  no 
bounds. 

Opportunities  for  social  relaxation  in  Gibraltar  were 
necessarily  somewhat  limited.     Still,  there  was  plenty 
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of  cricket  and  football,  and  every  regiment  in  the  Garri- 
son held  athletic  sports  once  a  year.  The  officers 
also  had  race  meetings  and  gymkhanas  on  the  North 
Front.  Boating,  too,  was  a  favourite  pastime.  At 
the  Casemates  Barracks  as  well  as  at  the  North  Front 
Camp,  we  had  special  facilities  for  this.  Each  com- 
pany possessed  a  craft  of  its  own,  and  in  the  cool  of  the 
evening  there  was  always  a  demand  for  volunteers  to 
man  them.  It  was  very  pleasant  then,  to  pull  round 
the  harbour  and  visit  the  battleships. 

During  the  summer  months,  too,  company  picnics 
into  Spain  were  organized  at  frequent  intervals.  These 
excursions  were  superintended  by  an  officer,  and  the 
whole  company  would  be  struck  off  duty  for  the  day. 
The  usual  plan  was  to  hire  a  lauinch  and  land  at  some 
point  across  the  harbour,  from  whence  we  would  walk 
to  Campamento,  San  Rocque,  Ronda,  or  the  Cork  Woods 
and  have  dinner  under  the  trees.  Afterwards,  we 
would  indulge  in  donkey  races  and  athletic  sports. 
To  meet  the  expense  of  these  trips  a  grant  was  made 
from  the  canteen  funds,  the  balance  being  contributed 
by  the  men  themselves.  As  we  did  not  require  an  ela- 
borate menu,  first-class  railway  travelling,  or  carriages 
and  pairs,  the  cost  seldom  amounted  to  more  than  a 
shilling  a  head. 

Occasionally  an  excursion  on  a  bigger  scale  would  be 
organized  to  Tangiers.  This  was  rather  an  elaborate 
expedition,  and  meant  starting  off  at  six  o'clock  in  the 
morning  and  not  returning  until  evening  gun-fire. 
I  When  I  joined  this  trip  we  picked  up  a  steamer  at  the 
I  New  Mole,  and  crossed  over  to  the  African  coast.     On 
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arrival  at  Tangiers,  after  about  three  hours'  passage, 
we  landed  to  explore  the  town.  Among  the  different 
places  of  interest  that  we  visited  was  the  Khashba,  or 
Moorish  prison.  Through  a  grated  window  could  be 
seen  a  number  of  unfortunate  Arabs  chained  to  stone 
pillars.  The  only  bedding  they  had  consisted  of  a 
pile  of  straw,  and  for  food  they  were  compelled  to 
depend  on  the  charity  of  the  public.  When  our  party 
came  near,  the  poor  devils  swarmed  round  the  window 
clamouring  for  backsheesh.  We  had  not  too  much 
money,  but  we  readily  subscribed  a  couple  of  dollars 
between  us.  Out  of  gratitude  the  captives  then  pre- 
sented us  with  rush  baskets  and  sandalwood  cigarette 
cases,  which  we  carried  off  as    souvenirs. 

"  The  clink's  bad  enough,  but  this  is  worse,"  declared 
"  Tug  "  Wilson,  while  the  much-travelled  Cobb  assured 
us  that  it  resembled  the  Black  Hole  of  Calcutta. 

From  the  Khashba  and  its  dismal  horrors  we  went  on 
to  the  Sockko,  or  market-place.  This  was  a  noisy, 
dusty,  flea-ridden  spot,  yet  full  of  colour  and  life.  A 
surging  picturesque  crowd,  made  up  of  Arabs,  Moors  and 
African  negroes,  with  fruit  merchants,  sweetmeat  sellers, 
camel  drivers,  donkey  boys  and  beggars,  thronged  every 
yard.  The  beggars  were  specially  importunate,  and  a 
ragged  pack  of  them  followed  us  all  over  the  town 
whining  for   alms. 

In  one  of  the  Tangiers  native  caf^s  I  had  rather  an 
interesting  encounter.  Merrick  and  I  were  sitting 
under  the  balcony  at  a  little  green  table  when  I  noticed 
somebody  watching  us  with  evident  interest.  This 
was  a  tall,  sunburnt  man,  wearing  a  turban,  a  richly 
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embroidered  Zouave  jacket,  baggy  trousers  and  a  loose 
cloak.  As  I  had  just  heard  him  speaking  Arabic 
to  the  proprietor,  I  put  him  down  for  a  Moorish  officer. 
On  Merrick's  suggestion,  I  walked  up  and  asked  him 
to  have  a  drink. 

"  Thank  you,  corporal,  I'll  have  whatever  you  and 
your  friend  are  having,"  he  answered  in  perfect 
English. 

I  stared  at  him  in  amazement.  Before  I  could  say  a 
word,  however,  he  was  shaking  hands  with  us. 

"  Didn't  expect  to  hear  me  talking  English,  rigged  out 
in  fancy  kit  like  this,  I  imagine,"  he  remarked.  "  As  it 
happens,  though,  I'm  a  sergeant  and  belong  to  the 
Grenadiers." 

Of  course  we  asked  for  details.  Our  new  acquain- 
tance, whose  name  was  Sergeant  Craddock,  promptly 
supplied  them. 

"  There  are  half  a  dozen  of  us  here,"  he  said.  "  The 
War  Office  lent  us  to  the  Sultan  of  Morocco,  to  lick  his 
troops  into  shape.  Wc  came  out  from  Aldershot. 
The  billet  lasts  for  three  years.  When  my  time  is  up, 
six  months  from  now,  I  shall  buy  my  discharge  and  keep 
on  with  this  job.  It's  the  best  one  I  ever  struck.  I'm 
treated  like  a  field-marshal,  and  live  in  a  blooming 
palace,  with  a  gang  of  slaves  to  wait  on  me.  I  could 
have  a  harem,  too,  if  I  wanted  one.  The  work  is  in- 
teresting, and  the  pay's  good.  Of  course  it's  a  bit 
lonely  being  out  in  the  desert,  but  there's  always  the 
chance  of  a  scrap  with  the  other  tribes.  You  ought  to 
see  my  blackamoors  at  drill.  They'd  make  you  die  of 
laughing." 
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"  How  do  you  manage  about  the  language,"  asked 
Merrick. 

"  I  didn't  know  any  of  it  when  I  came  here.  Still, 
one  soon  picks  up  the  lingo  from  living  in  the  desert  and 
not  hearing  anything  else  but  Arabic.  Besides,  the 
words  of  command  are  given  in  English." 

We  had  some  further  talk  together,  and  I  learned 
that,  in  addition  to  his  English  drill  instructors,  the 
Sultan  of  Morocco  also  employed  several  subalterns 
who  were  temporarily  seconded  from  their  regiments 
for  the  purpose.  Recently,  too,  a  couple  of  non-com- 
missioned officers  have  been  despatched  from  England  to 
teach  his  Shereefian  Majesty's  dusky  warriors  to  blow  the 
bugle.  Other  officers  and  sergeants  are  serving  in  a 
similar  capacity  under  the  banners  of  the  Sultans  of 
Turkey  and  Zanzibar,  and  the  Emperor  of  Abyssinia. 

On  Sundays  I  frequently  crossed  the  harbour  in  a 
launch  and  spent  the  afternoon  at  Alge9iras.  This 
place  lies  directly  opposite  the  Rock,  and  has  a  popula- 
tion of  about  15,000.  The  principal  industry  appears 
to  be  sitting  in  the  sun  and  smoking  cigarettes.  During 
my  first  visit  there  I  witnessed  a  bull -fight.  It  was  not 
a  pleasant  spectacle,  and  I  took  care  not  to  see  another. 
With  reference  to  this  matter,  there  is  a  story  to  the 
effect  that  the  Royal  Society  for  the  Prevention  of 
Cruelty  to  Animals  once  endeavoured  to  establish  a 
branch  at  Algegiras,  and  wrote  to  the  Mayor,  requesting 
his  patronage.  The  Mayor,  with  true  Castilian  courtesy, 
wrote  back  that  he  thoroughly  approved  of  the  idea,  and 
would  be  happy  to  get  up  a  bull-fight  to  raise  funds  ! 

The  Spanish  soldiers  in  Alge9iras  fraternized  with 
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us  freely  whenever  we  met  them,  and  we  always  visited 
their  barracks  before  leaving  the  town.  As  they  only 
drew  an  income  of  about  a  halfpenny  a  day  they  looked 
upon  us  as  millionaires.  Scarcely  any  of  them  could 
speak  a  word  of  English  ;  but  a  cigarette  and  a  bottle 
of  wine  always  proved  a  passport.  They  were  a  hard- 
working, active  body  of  men,  and  could  perform  long 
marches  under  a  scorching  sun  without  turning  a  hair. 
Their  ideas  of  drill  and  discipline,  however,  would  have 
given  an  English  sergeant-major  a  fit.  Thus,  they 
thought  nothing  of  sitting  down  and  playing  cards  while 
on  sentry,  and  they  would  go  on  parade  smoking 
cigarettes. 


CHAPTER   XXIII 
A  Move  to  Malta 

THUS,  the  months  sHpped  by,  with  httle  to  mark 
their  passage.  The  only  event  of  any  import- 
ance that  took  place  was  that  at  Christmas  time  Colonel 
Gunning  completed  his  four  years'  tenure  of  com- 
mand. He  was  an  extremely  popular  officer,  and 
everybody  was  sorry  to  lose  him.  The  afternoon  he 
left  the  garrison  each  company  manned  its  boat  and 
pulled  out  to  the  steamer  on  which  he  was  sailing  to 
bid  him  farewell.  There  they  raised  such  lusty  cheers 
that  he  had  to  come  on  deck  and  wish  us  good-bye 
once  more.  'i| 

Colonel  Oswald,  who  succeeded  to  the  command  of 
the  battalion,  was  a  somewhat  different  stamp  of  officer. 
He  was  a  good  enough  soldier,  but  very  reserved  and 
"  dour "  in  his  disposition.  His  whole  existence  re-  ij 
volved  round  the  barrack  square  and  the  orderly-room  ; 
and  I  never  met  anybody  who  was  so  wedded  to  red 
tape,  or  so  conscientious  in  meeting  its  requirements. 
A  curious  instance  of  this  occurred  one  night  when  a 
small  fire  broke  out  in  barracks.  The  moment  the 
alarm  sounded  Colonel  Oswald  sent  a  party  to  fetch 
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the  colours  from  the  officers*  mess  and  deposit  them 
in  the  guard-room.  Under  ordinary  circumstances 
this  would  have  been  the  proper  place  for  them  at 
such  a  time.  Unfortunately,  though,  it  was  the 
guard-room  that  happened  to  be  on  fire. 

At  the  beginning  of  the  year  we  received  orders  to 
leave  the  Rock.  Our  new  station  was  to  be  Malta,  and 
we  were  to  embark  towards  the  middle  of  February. 
My  "  Flag  "  was  almost  the  only  man  in  the  battalion 
who  had  ever  served  there.  From  what  he  said  about 
the  island,  we  were  not  making  a  good  exchange. 

"  Gib.'s  bad  enough,  but  Malta's  worse,"  he  declared 
gloomily. 

"  In  what  way  ?  " 

*'  Every  way.     However,  you'll  know  soon  enough.*' 

But  I  wanted  to  know  just  then.  Accordingly,  I 
pressed  him  for  details. 

"  Well,"  he  said,  "  it's  nothing  but  drill  and  guards 
there.  The  climate  is  beastly,  and  the  barracks  aren't 
fit  for  pigs.  They're  full  of  vermin.  Half  the  troops 
have  to  live  under  canvas  all  the  year  round.  There's 
scarcely  a  tree  or  a  blade  of  grass  anywhere.  It's  all 
dust  and  sand  and  stones.  You'll  be  fed-up  with  the 
place  before  you've  been  there  a  month.  However, 
it's  an  island,  so  you  can't  desert." 

"  Aren't  there  any  good  stations  anywhere  ? "  I 
enquired,  struck  by  the  colour-sergeant's  pessimism. 

"  No,"  he  returned,  "  there  aren't.  I've  been  in 
fourteen  different  garrisons,  and  I  haven't  come  across 
one  that  I'd  be  found  dead  in  yet." 

I  went  off  to  consult  the  travelled  Cobb.     His  report. 
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although  not  rosy,  was  less  discouraging  than  was  that 
of  Colour-sergeant  Bostoek. 

"  Malta  would  be  all  right  if  it  weren't  for  the  Maltese,** 
he  observed  cryptically.  "  There's  good  beer  there, 
too,  as  well  as  plenty  of  ambieV 

"  What's  that  ?  *' 

"  Maltese  for  lemonade,"  returned  the  warrior  with  a 
chuckle. 

"  Anything  like  aquardiente  ?  "  I  enquired,  seeing 
what  he  meant. 

"  Something,  only  stronger." 

"  Is  the  duty  stiff  ?  "  demanded  Merrick. 

"  About  the  same  as  here.  But  the  garrison  is  bigger, 
so  it  doesn't  come  so  heavy.  Now,  then,  any  more 
recruits  going  to  ask  me  questions  ?  If  so,  come  along 
to  the  canteen  and  ask  'em  there." 

The  passage  to  Malta  was  made  in  a  transport,  which 
was  bringing  drafts  from  England  to  Egypt  and  Ceylon. 
As  these  by  themselves  nearly  filled  up  the  entire 
ship  we  were  crowded  to  our  utmost  capacity.  What 
rendered  this  voyage  specially  uncomfortable,  too, 
was  the  bad  weather  that  prevailed.  Until  then  I  had 
an  idea  that  the  Mediterranean  was  always  dead  calm. 
I  very  soon  lost  it,  however,  for  we  rolled  and  tossed  in 
a  very  unpleasant  fashion.  During  the  last  night  of 
the  voyage,  too,  the  wind  became  so  violent  that  we 
could  not  enter  the  harbour,  and  were  accordingly  com- 
pelled to  wait  until  the  next  afternoon.  Fortunately 
the  wind  dropped  then,  and  we  came  to  our  moorings 
without  mishap. 

The  Grand  Harbour  at  Malta  presents  a  most  im- 
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ressive  spectacle  from  the  sea.  A  chain  of  forts, 
barracks  and  batteries  encircle  the  heights  above  the 
dockyard,  and  on  either  side  are  the  busy  towns  of 
Valetta  and  Cottonera,  with  the  populous  suburbs  of 
Sliema  and  Corradino  overlooking  them.  Our  des- 
tination was  to  be  Floriana  Barracks,  and  as  soon  as  we 
had  got  ashore  and  the  baggage  was  out  of  the  ship, 
we  fell  in  along  the  Customs  House  quay,  and  marched 
up  a  narrow  winding  road  to  the  Porta  Reale  gateway. 
From  this  point  we  debouched  on  to  a  big  gravelled 
parade-ground,  at  the  further  end  of  which  stood  the 
barracks. 

Our  new  quarters  were,  if  anything,    rather    worse 
than  the  ones  we  had  left  behind  us.     The  barrack- 

iBbooms,  arranged  in  a  single  tier,  had  stone-flagged  floors, 
and  were  lit  by  oil  lamps.  Each  held  about  fifty  men. 
As,  however,  there  were  not  enough  of  them  to  accom- 
modate more  than  three  companies,  half  the  battalion 
had  to  camp  on  the  square.  My  company  was  among 
those  selected  to  go  under  canvas.  For  this  purpose  we 
were  placed  in  marquees.  They  were  an  improvement 
on  the  old  pattern  "  bell  "  tents,  since  they  had  thick 
twill  walls  and  a  double  ceiling. 

IH  Nearly  all  the  barracks  in  Malta  were  very  bad,  and 
would  have  been  condemned  at  sight  by  any  inspecting 
officer   who   knew   his   work.     Dirt,   dilapidation,   and 

.^discomfort    marked  most    of    them.     In  summer,  too, 

l^they  swarmed  with  vermin,  which  no  amount  of  car- 
bolic soap  or  "  Keating "  would  dislodge.  The  flies 
and  mosquitoes  were  also  very  troublesome.  Still, 
there  were  some  fairly  good  modern  barracks  at  Imtarfa, 
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a  few  miles  inland,  and  at  Pembroke  Camp,  across  the 
Marsamuscetto  Harbour. 

In  size  Malta  is  only  about  seventeen  miles  long,  by 
ten  miles  broad,  and  has  an  area  of  just  under  a  hundred 
miles.  It  is  thus  somewhat  smaller  than  the  Isle  of 
Wight.  There  are  no  rivers,  lakes,  or  streams  on  any 
part  of  its  surface.  As  in  Gibraltar,  dependence  has 
accordingly  to  be  placed  on  the  rainfall,  and  fresh  water 
is  carefully  stored  in  tanks.  There  is  not  much  vege- 
tation, since  the  rocky  soil  produces  little  beyond  crops 
of  stones.  The  language  is  a  blend  of  bad  Arabic  and 
corrupt  Italian. 

Guard-duty  is  quite  as  heavy  in  Malta  as  it  is  on 
"  the  Rock."  Wherever  a  sentry  can  be  placed,  one 
is  sure  to  be  found.  With  reference  to  this  subject 
a  story  used  to  be  told  of  a  certain  colonel  of  the  Royal 
Engineers,  who  cultivated  a  small  quantity  of  capers  for 
his  private  consumption  in  the  moat  at  Floriana.  Dis- 
covering that  other  members  of  the  garrison  helped 
themselves  to  these  delicacies,  he  posted  a  sentry  over 
the  spot,  with  an  order  which  read,  "  Only  Colonel 
Smith,  of  the  Royal  Engineers,  is  allowed  to  cut  capers 
here." 

The  day  after  my  arrival  I  found  myself  on  the  Main 
Guard.  This  was  a  big  building  opposite  the  Governor's 
Palace,  and  stood  in  the  Strada  Reale.  The  street 
thus  named  is  the  principal  thoroughfare  of  Valetta. 
It  has  several  excellent  shops,  a  cathedral,  a  number 
of  churches  (with  bells  that  are  continually  ringing) 
and  a  handsome  opera  house.  As  the  Main  Guard 
was  considered  a  specially  important  one,  it  was  com- 
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manded  by  an  officer.  There  were  also  garrison  guards 
the  hospital,  the  marine  stores,  and  Calcarra  Gate, 
(etc.  To  get  to  some  of  them  was  a  regular  expedition, 
and  involved  a  boat  journey.  Maltese  boats,  by  the 
way,  are  somewhat  curious  craft.  They  are  commonly 
called  dghaisas,  and  have  a  big  eye  painted  on  the  prow. 
This  eye  is  supposed  to  be  looking  for  treasure  which 
was  flung  into  the  harbour  when  the  garrison  was 
ttacked  by  the  French.  So  far,  none  has  been  dis- 
vered.  Another  souvenir  of  the  siege  is  encountered 
in  the  faldetta,  or  "  hood  of  shame,"  which  the  women 
still  wear.  They  are  said  to  have  adopted  it  on  account 
of  the  indignities  to  which  the  French  soldiers  sub- 
jected them. 

I   To  every  garrison  guard  a  Maltese  would  attach  him- 
self in  the  capacity  of  orderly-man.     As  such,  he  would 
be  unofficially  employed  to  run   messages,   cook  the 
rations,  fetch  beer,  watch  for  the  approach  of  an  officer, 
and   clean   up   the  guard-room,  etc.     For  his  services 
e  would  be  content  with  his  dinner  and  a  halfpenny 
per  head.     We  never  grudged    subscribing  this  small 
amount,  as  he  saved  us  a  great  deal  of  trouble.     Our 
Maltese  attendants  would  always  be  accompanied  by 
their  families.     Most  of  them  had  a  large  number  of 
olive-branches,  who  would  polish  our  boots  and  pipe- 
clay our  belts  for  us.     Such  of  the  boys  as  possessed 
military  tendencies  were  able  to  gratify  them  when 
they  reached  manhood  by  enlisting  in  the  Royal  Malta 
Artillery  or  the  Malta  Militia.     These  two  regiments 
were  composed  exclusively  of  natives  of  the  island,  and 
never  left  it. 
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Garrison  parades  were  almost  always  held  on  the 
Marsa,  a  flat  stretch  of  ground  some  three  miles  from 
Floriana.  It  was  there  we  were  reviewed  by  the 
Governor  a  week  after  we  landed.  He  did  not  have 
much  to  say,  except  to  the  officers.  Still,  we  felt  that 
our  performance  must  have  pleased  him,  as  Sergeant- 
major  Randall  was  distinctly  seen  to  smile.  When  we 
returned  to  barracks,  too,  every  captain  stood  each 
member  of  his  company  a  pint  of  beer. 

"  Jolly  good  thing  I  didn't  sign  the  pledge,"  re- 
marked Corporal  Kemp,  lifting  a  foaming  tankard  to 
his  lips.  "  I  was  down  at  the  Soldiers'  Home  yesterday, 
and  the  chaplain  very  nearly  got  round  me." 

"  I  signed  the  pledge  once,"  observed  a  comrade 
reminiscently,  "  and  the  very  next  evening  I  had  a 
stroke  of  bad  luck." 

"  What  was  that  ?  " 

"  I  won  a  bottle  of  whiskey  in  a  raffle.  Before  I 
could  touch  it  I  had  to  tear  up  my  temperance  card. 
Here's  the  general's  good  health  and  the  captain's, 
too." 

With  a  view,  apparently,  to  accustoming  the  Malta 
garrison  to  the  rigours  of  a  possible  siege,  tinned  beef 
and  biscuits  were  served  out  once  a  month  instead  of 
the  ordinary  ration  of  meat  and  bread.  Such  a  diet 
was  not  popular,  and  on  the  days  when  it  appeared 
the  "  dry  canteen  "  always  did  an  extra  large  business. 
The  tinned  "  beef,"  commonly  termed  "  bully,"  would 
have  required  a  very  accomplished  chef  to  render  it  at 
all  palatable  ;  while  even  the  goats  scarcely  said  thank 
you  for  the  biscuit.     We  generally  gave  our  allowance 
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the  Maltese,  who  would  let  us  have  a  basket  of 
fresh  figs  and  prickly  pears  in  exchange. 

There  was  no  cows'  milk  in  Malta.  Accordingly, 
or  our  supply  of  milk  we  depended  on  the  domestic 
goat.  Flocks  of  these  animals  abounded  all  over  the 
place.  One  "  Billy  "  was  appointed  a  regimental  pet, 
and,  decked  out  with  a  discarded  saddle  cloth  belonging 
to  the  colonel,  used  to  amble  along  at  the  head  of  the 
battalion.  "  Billy,"  however,  did  not  take  kindly  to 
discipline  ;  and  one  morning  he  disgraced  himself  by 
jH|utting  the  adjutant  on  parade.  For  this  highly 
msubordinate  conduct,  "  Billy  "  was  drummed  out  of 
barracks. 

Our  next  pet  was  a  bear  cub,  which  we  adopted  from 
^^  regiment  proceeding  to  England.  His  name  was 
^V  Ginger,"  and  he  had  enough  testimonials  to  stock  a 
Sunday  School.  For  some  months  he  lived  up  to  his 
reputation.  Not  a  single  entry  sullied  his  defaulter- 
sheet.  In  fact,  a  better  behaved  specimen  of  the  bear 
the  never  eat  buns.  But  this  was  only  a  mask,  worn 
conceal  a  depth  of  infamy  which  nobody  had  guessed, 
watching  his  opportunity,  "  Ginger  "  snapped  his  chain 
one  night,  burst  into  the  canteen  and  knocked  the  top 
off  a  barrel  of  beer.  The  next  morning  he  was  dis- 
covered under  the  counter,  helplessly  drunk.  After 
this,  "  Ginger  "  was  put  on  a  bread  and  water  diet,  and 
locked  up  in  a  cell. 

When  a  soldier  arrives  in  India,  he  is  almost  certain 
to  buy  a  monkey  out  of  his  first  week's  pay.  A  talking 
parrot  is  another  cherished  possession.  The  wily 
native,  however,  who  mulcts  him  of  many  hard-earned 
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rupees  for  such  a  treasure,  generally  palms  off  upon  him 
a  bird  which  is  no  more  likely  to  talk  than  to  whistle. 
Of  course,  some  parrots  are  prodigious  talkers — too 
much  so  at  times  in  the  opinion  of  other  occupants  of 
the  barrack-room,  and  chatter  away  from  morning 
to  night. 

Of  all  regimental  pets,  however,  the  first  place  is 
occupied  by  dogs.  They  follow  the  drum  like  their 
masters,  and  accompany  them  from  garrison  to  garri- 
son. The  War  Office  permits  a  small  canine  contingent 
(not  exceeding  eight)  to  be  carried  on  board  a  troopship. 
This  is  regarded  as  a  very  poor  allowance.  Still,  it  is 
better  than  nothing.  Those  fortunate  enough  to  be 
selected  often  live  to  a  ripe  old  age,  and  some  of  them 
even  manage  to  see  active  service.  Then,  if  they  sur- 
vive the  perils  of  the  battle  and  the  bivouac,  a  medal  is 
hung  from  their  collars  and  all  the  other  dogs  look  up 
to  them  with  respect. 

Like  all  garrison  towns,  Valetta  swarmed  with  public- 
houses  ;  and  liquor  was  both  plentiful  and  cheap. 
A  horrible  concoction  that  had  a  ready  sale  was  some 
stuff  called  amhiet.  This  was  a  fiery  spirit  that  nobody 
could  drink  who  did  not  possess  the  throat  and  digestive 
organs  of  a  commissariat  mule.  Several  hardened 
"  canteen-wallahs "  made  the  attempt ;  but  they 
generally  succumbed  after  a  couple  of  glasses. 

Among  the  earliest  victims  of  too  much  indulgence  in 
amhiet  was  Sergeant  Jelf.  Although  he  was  a  man 
who  could  carry  a  lot  of  alcohol  without  being  unduly 
affected  he  had  miscalculated  the  exceptional  potency 
of  this  particular  brand.     One  day  he  went  on  guard 
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th  a  bottle  of  it  in  his  haversack.  By  dinner-time 
was  in  a  condition  known  as  "  blind  to  the  world." 
5\.s  luck  would  have  it,  the  field-officer  chose  that 
moment  to  visit  the  guard.  The  lance-corporal  did 
all  that  was  possible  by  declaring  that  his  superior  had 
1^1  "  touch  of  the  sun  "  and  was  lying  down.  Having  a 
suspicious  nature,  however,  the  field-officer  entered 
the  guard-room.  As  a  result,  the  sergeant  was  es- 
corted back  to  barracks  and  put  under  arrest.  A  week 
IBbter  a  court-martial  sentenced  him  to  be  reduced  to 
the  ranks. 

When   a    non-commissioned   officer  is   "  broke,"  his 

stripes  are  publicly  cut  off  his  arm  by  the  sergeant-major 

at  a  special  parade  held  for  the  purpose.     In  order  to 

shorten  the  proceedings,  the  man  concerned  generally 

rips  the  stitches  beforehand  so  that  they  are  left  hanging 

by  a  single  thread.     On  this  occasion,  however,  Ser- 

^ffeant  Jelf — either  from  a  peculiar  sense  of  humour,  or 

Hbse  from  a  desire  to  give  trouble — fastened  his  chev- 

^pons  to  his  sleeves  with  a  piece  of  wire.     The  result 

was  that  when  Sergeant-major  Randall,  in  response  to 

_a  nod  from  the  adjutant,  took  out  his  penknife,  he 

Hbould  not  shift  them  an  inch.     The  harder  he  tugged,  the 

more  firmly  they  seemed  to  adhere.     Old  Jelf  stood  as 

steady  as  a  rock,  but  we  all  knew  from  his  expression 

that  he  was  enjoying  the  other's  discomfiture.     At  last 

the    sergeant-major,    almost    apoplectic    with    anger, 

abandoned  the  attempt,  and  told  him  to  go  away  and 

cut  them  off  himself. 


CHAPTER    XXIV 
<^   The  Sergeants'  Mess 


SERGEANT  JELF'S  downfall  automatically  moved 
all  the  corporals  up  a  step,  while  it  also  created  a 
vacancy  for  another  non-commissioned  of  his  rank. 
His  three  stripes  were  secured  by  Corporal  Kemp,  and 
somebody  else  was  promoted  full  corporal.  A  couple 
of  weeks  afterwards  Captain  Paget  enquired  if  I  would 
care  to  become  a  lance-sergeant.  I  was  a  little  aston- 
ished at  the  offer,  as  there  were  still  half  a  dozen  senior 
N.C.Os.  If  I  jumped  over  their  heads  they  would 
very  naturally  object,  for  in  the  Army  any  suspicion 
of  favouritism  is  resented.  When,  however,  I  pointed 
this  out  the  captain  brushed  aside  my  scruples. 

"  You  needn't  worry,"  he  said.  "  None  of  the 
corporals  above  you  want  to  join  the  mess.  They'd 
rather  wait  until  it's  their  turn  for  full  sergeant,  since 
they'd  be  out  of  pocket  by  joining  now.  You  see, 
you'll  only  be  an  acting-sergeant  and  your  real  rank 
and  pay  will  be  as  at  present." 

This  altered  the  case.  Accordingly,  I  accepted 
the  offer  with  gratitude.  I  was  very  glad  I  had  done 
so,  too,  for,  although  I  did  not  draw  any  more  pay 
(while  I  did  a  good  deal  more  work),  I  found  that  the 
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wearing  of  three  stripes  and  a  sash  brought  with  them 
many  solid  advantages.  Among  the  principal  of  these 
was  that  of  becoming  a  member  of  the  sergeants'  mess. 
At  Floriana  Barracks  this  institution  was  situated  just 
outside  the  gate.  The  premises,  which  were  excellently 
adapted  for  their  purpose,  consisted  of  a  comfortable 
mess-room,  with  a  reading-room,  piano,  and  billiard- 
table  ;  and  also  a  small  bar  (commonly  termed  the 
"  glory  hole  ")  which  made  the  members  independent 
of  the  canteen.  The  mess  was  very  well  conducted  by  a 
committee  of  the  senior  non-commissioned  officers, 
presided  over  by  the  sergeant-major.  We  had  about 
fifty  members  ;  but  those  who  were  married  did  not 
have  their  meals  there.  The  rooms  were  well  furnished, 
and  there  were  several  handsome  pieces  of  presentation 
plate,  sporting  trophies,  and  pictures,  together  with 
a  large  collection  of  cups  and  challenge  shields  that  the 
battalion  had  gathered  in  the  course  of  its  wanderings 
about  the  world. 

The  prevailing  note  of  the  mess  was  that  of  good 
comradeship.  Within  its  hospitable  walls,  the  dis- 
tinctions of  rank  that  were  so  rigidly  adhered  to  on 
parade  did  not  exist.  Once  the  door  was  shut,  even 
the  autocratic  Sergeant-major  Randall  unbent,  and 
would  join  in  a  hand  at  nap  or  chat  over  a  glass  of 
whiskey  and  a  cigar  with  the  youngest  member.  The 
staff-sergeants  and  colour-sergeants  followed  his  example. 
Of  course  if  a  junior  became  bumptious  or  began  to  put 
|fcn  "  side,"  the  seniors  would  soon  pull  him  up.  Still, 
Hpere  was  very  little  of  this  ;  and  we  were  a  happy 
^^^nough  family. 
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To  meet  the  expenses  of  a  sergeants'  mess,  a  member 
has  to  contribute  three  days'  pay  on  first  joining, 
and  also  to  subscribe  a  small  sum  monthly.  The 
funds  thus  acquired  are  devoted  to  the  purchase  and 
upkeep  of  crockery,  plate,  and  linen  ;  the  services  of 
waiters  ;  the  provision  of  periodicals  ;  and  the  cost 
of  entertaining,  etc.  With  regard  to  this  last  item, 
a  good  deal  of  money  can  be  absorbed,  as  hospitality 
is  freely  practised.  Thus,  on  the  occasion  of  a  cricket  or 
shooting  match  with  the  members  of  another  mess 
open  house  is  kept.  Then,  too,  when  a  regiment  joins 
or  leaves  a  garrison,  the  arriving  and  departing  ser- 
geants are  given  a  supper.  In  addition  to  this  a  ball 
is  held  once  a  year.  Such  functions  mean  the  presence 
of  two  or  three  hundred  guests  and  an  elaborate  supper. 
Smoking  concerts  and  picnics  are  also  arranged  at 
frequent  intervals,  as  well  as  a  round  of  minor  hospitali- 
ties throughout  the  year.  For  his  three  meals  each 
"  dining  member "  pays  sevenpence  a  day.  In  the 
Cumberlands*  mess  we  lived  very  well — ^luxuriously 
compared  with  the  barrack-room  rations — and  always 
had  plenty  of  palatable  and  well-cooked  food,  prepared 
in  our  own  kitchen.  Also  it  was  properly  served.  It 
may  seem  a  small  matter,  but  when  one  has  had  to 
drink  tea  out  of  a  basin  (into  which  the  beverage  has  been 
poured  from  a  bucket)  it  is  quite  a  pleasant  change  to 
use  a  teapot  and  a  cup  and  saucer.  A  well-ordered 
sergeants'  mess — especially  one  with  a  large  member- 
ship— can  generally  be  run  at  a  good  profit.  Much,  of 
course,  depends  on  the  caterer,  and  a  man  who  has 
a  gift  in  this  direction  can  make  his  fellow  members 
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exceedingly  comfortable.  The  caterer  is  one  of  the 
sergeants,  and  during  his  term  of  office,  he  has  charge 
of  all  the  stock.  On  this  account  he  sleeps  on  the 
premises,  and  is  relieved  of  regimental  duty.  Con- 
sequently, the  appointment  is  somewhat  sought  after. 
In  order,  however,  that  every  one  may  have  a  turn 
the  caterer  only  retains  his  appointment  for  a  month 
at  a  time,  when  he  is  succeeded  by  a  brother  sergeant. 
The  dining  members  of  the  mess  are  apt  to  be  some- 
what stern  critics,  and  if  the  menu  should  not  be  suffi- 
ciently varied  and  appetizing  they  criticize  his  efforts 
in  the  most  candid  terms.  Another  of  the  caterer's 
duties  is  to  keep  the  books,  and  these  are  inspected  at 
regular  intervals  by  the  commanding-officer,  or  his 
deputy. 

By  regulation,  the  commanding-officer  of  a  battalion 
is  responsible  for  the  management  of  the  sergeants* 
mess.  Colonel  Oswald,  however,  left  things  almost 
entirely  to  the  committee.  This  was  appointed  quar- 
terly, and  consisted  of  three  members  and  a  treasurer, 
with  Sergeant-major  Randall  as  permanent  president. 
The  committee  met  once  a  month,  for  the  discussion 
of  financial  and  other  matters.  Every  proposal,  in- 
volving any  expenditure  of  funds,  had  to  be  put  to 
the  vote  and  to  receive  the  sanction  of  two-thirds  of 
the  members.  In  places  where  there  are  only  small 
detachments,  and  not  enough  sergeants  to  establish 
a  separate  mess  for  each  unit,  the  general  practice 
is  to  have  a  garrison  mess  for  all  the  warrant  officers 
and  sergeants  doing  duty  in  the  command. 

The  embargo  upon  the  sale  of  spirits  in  canteens 
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does  not  hold  good  where  sergeants'  messes  are  con- 
cerned. A  member  is  accordingly  free  to  quench  his 
thirst  with  a  whiskey  and  soda,  or  try  the  effect  of  a 
gin-and-bitters  as  an  appetizer.  Nor  are  transactions 
necessarily  for  cash,  as,  at  the  discretion  of  the  caterer, 
a  man  is  allowed  to  run  up  "  chits,"  to  be  redeemed 
on  pay-day.  This  is  a  convenient  system  when  one 
is  short  of  ready  money,  and  full  advantage  is  taken 
of  it.  A  "  consumption-book,'*  however,  has  to  be 
kept,  in  which  is  supposed  to  be  entered  every  pur- 
chase at  the  time  it  is  made.  The  express  object 
of  the  "  consumption-book  "  is  to  show  the  colonel 
what  each  sergeant  drinks.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  it 
does  nothing  of  the  sort,  for  when  there  is  a  rush  of 
business  the  caterer  cannot  possibly  put  down  every 
glass  of  beer,  or  packet  of  cigarettes  that  he  sells. 
What  he  does  instead  is  to  divide  among  the  members, 
just  as  his  fancy  pleases,  the  stock  he  has  served  during 
the  day.  The  result  is  that  staunch  teetotallers  and 
prominent  lights  of  anti-tobacco  leagues  are  apt  to 
be  credited  with  buying  quarts  of  beer,  and  boxes  of 
cigars,  in  order  to  balance  the  accounts. 

As  a  sergeant  I  was  of  course  an  honorary  member 
of  all  the  other  sergeants'  messes  in  the  garrison.  There 
were  at  least  a  dozen  of  these,  and  I  used  to  visit  them 
regularly.  The  Royal  Artillery  had  perhaps  the  best 
one.  It  was  housed  in  superior  premises,  and  its 
standard  of  comfort  left  nothing  to  be  desired.  But 
the  Gunners  could  afford  to  do  things  well  since  their 
membership  was  larger  than  was  that  of  any  Infantry 
battalion  on  the  Island. 
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In  addition  to  the  various  sergeants'  messes  in  Malta 
there  was  also  an  excellent  Soldiers'  Club.  This  served 
for  the  entire  garrison,  but  the  sergeants  and  corporals 
had  separate  rooms  allotted  them.  The  club  was 
run  by  a  committee  of  non-commissioned  officers, 
chosen  from  each  battalion.     Among  its  features  were 

|K|k  concert  hall,  supper  bar,  and  restaurant,  with  billiard 
and  reading-rooms  as  well. 

Sergeants,  having  a  good  deal  of  responsible  work 
with  which  to  occupy  their  time,  and  it  being  con- 
sidered derogatory  for  them  to  do  more  manual  labour 
than  is  absolutely  necessary,  generally  employ  a  body- 
servant,  or  batman,  to  clean  their  equipment.  A 
shilling  a  week  is  the  recognized  sum  to  pay  such  men. 
A  number  of  applicants  volunteered  their  services  on 

Hbiy  behalf.  In  the  end  I  selected  the  veteran  Cobb. 
I  could  not  have  made  a  better  choice.  He  never 
seemed  happy  except  when  working,  and  he  kept  my 
kit  and  uniform  in  an  admirable  condition.  The  way 
e  polished  a  pair  of  boots,  or  pipe-clayed  a  set  of  belts 
should  have  got  him  a  medal  had  he  entered  for  a 
competition. 

There  was  a  handsome  and  commodious  Opera 
House  at  the  head  of  the  Strada  Reale.  During  the 
winter  performances  were  given  by  travelling  com- 
panies from  Rome,  Milan,  and  Naples.  The  prices 
of  seats  were  very  moderate,  and  I  often  went  there 

,^,,  with   Bandmaster   Perry   for   a   companion.     He   was 

0htn  excellent  musician,  and  something  of  a  composer 
himself.  Under  his  fostering  care  the  battalion  band 
had  been  brought  to  a  high  pitch  of  efficiency,  and 
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was  in  great  request  for  garden-parties,  race-meetings, 
balls,  and  concerts,  etc.  One  portion  of  the  money 
earned  from  fulfilling  such  engagements  is  distributed 
among  the  bandsmen,  and  the  other  is  applied  to  the 
purchase  and  upkeep  of  the  necessary  music  and  in- 
struments. As  the  minimum  fee  for  "  playing-out  ** 
averages  £15,  the  crack  military  bands  make  consider- 
able sums  in  the  course  of  a  year.  The  instruments, 
however,  are  very  expensive.  Thus,  a  B-flat  bass  is 
worth  about  £25  ;  a  bass  clarionet,  £18  185. ;  a  circular 
bass,  £15  ;  a  bassoon,  £14  ;  an  euphonium,  £10  ;  an 
oboe,  £9  ;  and  a  French  horn,  £8  85.,  etc.  A  big  drum 
with  fittings  is  not  to  be  obtained  for  much  less  than 
£12,  while  the  gorgeous  leopard  skin  which  this  member 
of  the  band  always  wears  when  in  full  dress  means 
another  £10  105.  Then  there  is  also  the  elaborate 
staff  that  the  drum-major  twirls  in  the  air  as  he  stalks 
proudly  ahead.  The  value  of  this  item  alone  is  any- 
thing from  £10  to  £15.  Altogether,  a  complete  set 
of  instruments  would  cost  a  couple  of  hundred  pounds 
at  least. 

An  Army  bandmaster  ranks  as  a  warrant  officer, 
and  like  a  sergeant-major,  (to  whom  he  comes  next  in 
order  of  precedence)  is  addressed  as  "  sir.*'  He  draws 
five  shillings  a  day  pay,  and  another  £70  per  annum 
from  the  officers'  subscriptions  ;  while  he  also  receives 
the  lion's  share  of  what  the  band  earns  from  private 
engagements.  As,  in  addition  to  this,  he  has  free  quar- 
ters, rations,  fuel,  medical  attendance,  and  clothing, 
he  does  not  do  badly.  His  professional  education 
is,  after  a  probationary  period  in  the  ranks  (where  he 
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has  to  learn  to  drill  and  shoot  like  anybody  else),  re- 
ceived at  the  Royal  Military  School  of  Music,  Kneller 
Hall.  This  is  a  sort  of  musical  Sandhurst,  and  the 
course  of  training,  which  includes  harmony,  counter- 
point, orchestration,  and  conducting,  etc.,  lasts  for  three 
years.  The  position  of  an  Army  bandmaster  is  one 
of  considerable  importance,  and  its  holder  is  responsible 
for  the  discipline  and  efficiency  of  the  entire  band 
of  which  he  has  charge. 

Floriana  Barracks  were  well  situated  with  regard  to 
furnishing  facilities  for  boating  and  bathing.  The 
Marsamuscetto  Harbour  practically  adjoined  the  en- 
trance. A  few  steps  took  one  there.  The  water  was 
warm  and  limpid,  and  practically  tideless.     As  in  Gib., 

►rery  company  had  its  own  boat,  and  aquatic  sports 
ere  frequently  held.  Just  above  the  harbour  ram- 
parts stretched  the  gardens  of  Sa  Maison.  These  were 
beautifully  laid  out,  and  any  man  who  wanted  one 
could  have  a  plot  of  ground  in  which  to  grow  mustard 
and  cress,  or  otherwise  exhibit  his  horticultural  skill. 
Twice  a  week  in  the  evenings  the  gardens  were  thrown 
open  to  the  civilian  residents,  and  the  band  would 
give  concerts  there. 

During  the  summer  each  company  went  in  turn  to 
Pembroke  Camp,  to  fire  its  annual  course  of  musketry. 
The  camp  lay  at  the  top  of  a  hill  on  the  coast  above 
the  suburb  of  Sliema,  and  was  about  six  miles  from 
Floriana.  The  course  lasted  for  three  weeks,  and  during 
its  progress  we  lived  in  tents.  For  a  portion  of  the 
time  I  was  employed  as  a  butt-marker,  and  as  such  I 
had  to  signal  each  hit  that  found  the  surface  of  the 
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target.  When  recruits  were  performing  on  the  range 
a  certain  amount  of  risk  attached  to  this  work,  as  in 
their  excitement  they  would  be  apt  to  press  the  trigger 
before  the  red  flag  was  withdrawn.  Very  often,  too, 
they  would  miss  the  target  altogether  ;  and  nobody 
could  then  tell  where  the  bullets  would  strike.  Sergeant 
Chapman,  the  musketry-instructor,  would  pour  volleys 
of  withering  sarcasm  upon  the  squad,  but  he  seldom 
produced  much  effect. 

"  That  shot  has  gone  to  South  Africa,"  he  would  say. 
"  Jones,  my  lad,  if  you  want  to  kill  somebody  in 
Cairo  you're  aiming  in  the  proper  direction.  Don't 
shut  both  eyes  when  you  pull  the  trigger.  It's  not 
the  way  to  win  the  King's  Prize  at  Bisley.  Imagine 
the  target  is  the  canteen  door.  Some  of  you  might 
hit  it  then  by  accident.  That's  very  nearly  a  good 
shot.  Smith.  Try  putting  a  cartridge  in  your  rifle 
next  time,  though." 

As  may  be  imagined,  this  sort  of  thing  only  made 
the  recruits'  performance  still  more  erratic.  Nor  did 
extra  drill,  the  withholding  of  permission  to  leave  camp, 
or  any  of  the  other  approved  remedies  for  inferior  marks- 
manship help  them  to  hit  the  bull's  eye.  Any  man 
can  learn  to  become  a  good  shot  if  he  is  properly  taught. 
The  military  system  of  (alleged)  instruction,  however, 
seems  purposely  designed  to  prevent  a  soldier  develop- 
ing into  one  except  by  a  miracle. 

When  the  battalion  had  completed  its  musketry 
course  it  was  sent  on  manoeuvres.  For  this  purpose 
we  marched  to  a  place  called  Musta,  in  the  interior 
of  the  island,  where  a  camp  was  pitched.  The  manoeuvres 
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sted  a  week,  and  engaged  the  whole  garrison.  Every 
morning  a  tactical  scheme  would  be  carried  out  in  the 
Zebbug  Valley  or  elsewhere,  one  body  having  to  dis- 
lodge another  from  an  entrenched  position,  or  repel 
an  imaginary  landing  on  the  coast.  Sometimes  we 
had  a  night-attack  as  well.      The  Malta  Militia  joined 

,  and  did  their  full  share  of  the  work.  What  appeared 
to  trouble  them,  though,  was  being  compelled  to  wear 
boots,  as  these  are  articles  to  which  they  are  not  ordi- 
narily accustomed.  They  much  preferred  to  run  about 
bare-footed,    and    always    did    so    in    camp. 

The  manoeuvres  were  anything  but  restful.  They 
meant  hard  work,  and  plenty  of  it.  Considerable 
distances  had  to  be  covered  each  day,  and  very  often 
we  did  not  get  back  until  long  after  dinner-time.  Dur- 
ing this  period  we  lived  chiefly  on  "  bully  "  and  biscuit. 
Of  course  there  were  no  beds,  as  the  battalion  was 
under  canvas,  and  a  couple  of  blankets  per  man  were 
all  that  we  had  to  protect  us  from  the  ground.  What 
roved    most    trying,    however,    was    the    heat.     This 

as    terrific.     Accordingly    we    were    not    sorry    when 

e  time  came  to  strike  camp  and  return  to  barracks. 


CHAPTER   XXV 
A  Change  of  Scene 

AFTER  we  had  spent  just  fifteen  months  in  Malta 
and  were  getting  somewhat  tired  of  the  place, 
the  battalion  was  ordered  to  move  to  Cairo.  Every- 
body was  pleased  with  the  idea,  for  this  is  considered 
one  of  the  best  stations  in  which  a  British  garrison  can 
serve.  Even  my  batman,  Cobb,  expressed  himself 
as  being  fairly  satisfied.  Still,  and  as  I  expected, 
he  made  his  inevitable  remark. 

"  We  ought  to  be  going  to  India.  Gosh  !  That's 
the  country.** 

"  Well,  Egypt's  on  the  way  there." 

"  Nothing  to  do  with  it,  sergeant.  The  War  Office 
shifts  regiments  about  just  as  it  pleases.  I've  moved 
from  Mauritius  to  Halifax,  and  from  Hong  Kong  to 
Jersey.     It's  all  a  toss-up  where  a  battalion  goes." 

This  is  true  enough.  A  battalion  acclimatized  to 
India  will  be  dispatched  to  Nova  Scotia  ;  and  on  re- 
turning from  the  tropics  in  the  depths  of  winter  will 
be  sent  to  Salisbury  Plain  or  the  Curragh.  The  most 
round-about  journeys,  too,  appear  to  be  decided  upon 
as  a  matter  of  course.  Thus  I  have  known  a  battalion 
go  in  succession  from  England  to  India,  from  India 
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Bermuda,  from  Bermuda  to  Mauritius,  from  Mauri- 
tius to  Gibraltar,  from  Gibraltar  to  China,  from  China 
to  Halifax,  and  from  Halifax  to  South  Africa.  Geo- 
graphy, however,  is  not  a  strong  point  with  the  War 
Office.  There  is  a  story  that  when  a  certain  general 
commanding  in  Capetown  once  asked  for  permission 
to  employ  an  extra  chaplain  at  Wynberg  Camp,  a  War 
Office  clerk  wrote  back  that  the  chaplain  at  Maritz- 
burg  must  arrange  to  conduct  evening  service  there. 
This  may  be  untrue.  What  is  true,  however,  is  that 
a  few  years  ago  a  number  of  huts  specially  constructed 
for  Hong  Kong  were  shipped  to  Halifax  and  the  garrison 
had  to  live  in  them. 

Egypt  being,  if  anything,  hotter  than  Malta  we  ought, 
of  course,  to  have  gone  there  during  the  winter.  Our 
arrival,  however,  was  carefully  deferred  until  the  end 
of  March.  Accordingly,  we  landed  just  as  the  hot 
weather  had  properly  commenced.  Instead,  too,  of 
taking  the  shortest  route  to  Cairo  (that  is,  disembark- 
at  Alexandria  and  finishing  the  journey  by  train) 
we  went  to  Port  Said.  The  War  Office  may  have  had 
a  good  enough  reason  for  this,  but  they  kept  it  to  them- 
selves. 

The  voyage  was  as  uncomfortable  as  troopship  voy- 
ages always  are.  Still,  this  one  had  the  advantage 
of  not  being  prolonged.  Early  on  the  morning  of  the 
fifth  day  land  was  visible,  and  when  w^e  sat  down  to 
breakfast  there  were  dozens  of  men  ready  to  swear 
they  had  seen  the  Pyramids.  Such  assertions,  how- 
ever, were  laughed  at  by  the  veterans  among  us. 

"  Got  a  pretty  good  eye-sight  if  you  can  see  any 
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blooming  Pyramids,"  observed  Cobb  to  one  of  them. 

"  Why  ?  " 

"  Because  there  aren't  any  nearer  than  Cairo,  and 
that's  a  good  hundred  miles  away." 

"  Well,   what   are   those   things   on   shore,   then  ?  ** 

"  Mud  huts." 

On  approaching  Port  Said  from  the  open  sea  one's 
first  impressions  are  of  a  low  sandy  coast,  dotted  with 
white-walled  flat-roofed  buildings,  and  fringed  with 
feathery  palm  trees.  The  water  just  off  the  shore  has  a 
curious  yellowish  tinge,  occasioned  by  the  large  ad- 
mixture in  it  of  Nile  mud.  As  one  makes  the  harbour 
entrance  the  De  Lesseps  statue  and  lighthouse  stand 
out  prominently.  To  the  east  stretches  a  long  row  of 
quays  and  workshops  and  the  office  of  the  Suez  Canal 
Company.  The  docks  are  always  full  of  shipping,  from 
men-of-war  and  passenger  steamers  down  to  tugs  and 
tramps,  and  a  mob  of  dragomans,  guides,  and  pimps 
of  all  nationalities  hang  about  the  landing  stages. 
These  people  mustered  in  considerable  force  while  we 
were  disembarking  and  a  strong  picquet  had  to  be 
posted  to  prevent  our  kits  vanishing.  - 

We  did  not  see  very  much  of  Port  Said,  as,  directly 
the  baggage  was  got  ashore  and  the  doctor  had  given 
us  a  clean  bill  of  health,  we  started  off  for  the  railway 
station.  This  lies  to  the  east  of  the  town,  across  a 
strip  of  sand,  and  some  little  distance  from  the  Arab 
quarter.  To  get  there  we  marched  up  a  broad  dusty 
thoroughfare,  flanked  by  shops  and  cafes,  with  a  sprink- 
ling of  what  were  probably  gambling-hells.  An  in^ 
terested  and  picturesque  crowd,   composed  chiefly  of 
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donkey-boys  and  camel-drivers,  followed  us  all  the 
way  and  when  the  band  struck  up  half  the  population 
came  rushing  out  of  their  houses. 

The  train  was  little  better  than  a  glorified  steam 
tram,  and  the  carriages  set  apart  for  the  troops  re- 
sembled cattle  trucks  more  than  anything  else.  Each 
had  a  canvas  awning  over  the  top,  instead  of  a  roof  ; 

IH  and,  as  there  were  no  seats,  we  had  to  sit  on  our  kit-bags. 
^  It  was  not  the  most  comfortable  way  of  travelling. 
The  heat,  too,  was  terrific,  and  swept  like  a  furnace 
across  the  desert.  How  we  all  avoided  sun-stroke 
was  a  mystery.  I  remember  "  Nobby  "  Clarke  bitterly 
lamenting  the  fact  that  his  mother  had  sent  him  out  a 
flannel  waistcoat,  which  he  was  prepared  to  sell  for  a 
drink  of  beer.  All  that  he  could  get  for  it,  however, 
was  a  melon  from  an  Arab  porter. 

As  far  as  Ismailia  the  track  lay  more  or  less  along 
the  bank  of  the  Canal.  Then  it  branched  off  into  the 
blistering  desert,  with  nothing  to  be  seen  from  either 
side  but  vast  stretches  of  sand  and  scrub.  A  little 
further  on  we  came  to  Tel-el-Kebir,  where  we  caught  a 
glimpse  of  the  entrenchments  thrown  up  in  1882  and 
the  cemetery  in  which  hundreds  of  British  troops  are 
buried.  This  was  followed  by  a  comparatively  fertile 
region  fringed  by  strips  of  cultivated  ground  and  clumps 
of  palms,  with  Arab  villages  dotting  it  here  and  there. 
Whenever  the  train  stopped  a  swarm  of  natives  would 
rush  up  to  the  carriages  and  sell  fruit  and  cigarettes. 
On  leaving  Benha  behind  us  we  saw  something  in  the 
distance  that  quickened  our  pulses.  It  was  the  spectacle 
of  a  long  succession  of  slender  minarets  and  white-walled 
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houses  shimmering  in  the  noon-day  heat.  Then  we 
swept  round  a  curve,  and  five  minutes  later,  Cairo  came 
into  full  view. 

A  strong  fatigue-party  and  a  number  of  baggage- 
wagons  drawn  by  mules  were  waiting  at  the  station. 
While  the  latter  were  being  loaded,  we  fell  in  along 
the  platform.  The  Citadel  Barracks,  for  which  we  were 
bound,  stood  at  the  further  end  of  the  city.  To  get 
there  we  had  to  march  up  the  Muski.  This  is  a  very 
interesting  and  distinctly  Oriental  street,  full  of  mosques 
and  bazaars.  The  narrow  winding  thoroughfare  was 
crowded  with  a  jostling  throng  of  Arabs  and  Turks 
and  Soudanese,  carefully  veiled  Moslem  ladies,  priests, 
peasants,  pilgrims,  water-carriers,  beggars,  donkey-boys, 
and  strings  of  camels  and  mules,  all  looking  as  though 
they  had  stepped  straight  out  of  the  pages  of  the  Ara- 
bian Nights.  Its  principal  characteristics,  however, 
appeared  to  be  dust  and  heat  and  bad  smells.  From 
the  Muski  we  turned  into  the  Sharia  Mohammed  Ali, 
at  the  top  of  which  rose  the  Citadel  ramparts  with  the 
brown  Mokattam  hills  behind  them.  '|| 

The  Citadel  is  a  fortress  and  is  one  of  the  most  famous, 
as  well  as  one  of  the  oldest,  buildings  in  Cairo.  It  is 
really  a  city  within  a  city,  and  its  walls  contain,  not 
only  barracks  for  an  infantry  battalion,  but  also  a 
hospital,  prison,  magazine,  storehouses,  and  several 
mosques.  The  entrance  is  through  a  narrow  lane  en- 
closed by  lofty  walls,  the  gateway  of  which  was  once 
the  scene  of  an  historic  massacre.  Just  above  it  stands 
the  Mehemet  Ali  Mosque.  This  is  a  very  beautiful 
building,  and  its  domes  and  minarets  make  a  conspicuous 
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landmark  for  miles  around.  Near  at  hand  is  a  deep 
shaft  sunk  in  the  solid  rock.  According  to  the  Arab 
guides  and  donkey-boys  (who  extract  piastres  from 
credulous  tourists,  whom  they  lure  to  the  spot)  this  is 
the  identical  well  do^vn  which  Joseph  was  lowered  by 
his  brethren.  For  further  backsheesh  some  of  these 
worthies  will  undertake  to  exhibit  the  identical  coat  of 
many  colours  which  got  Joseph  into  so  much  trouble. 

A  wonderful  panorama  is  presented  from  the  ram- 
parts of  the  Citadel  Barracks.  The  whole  of  Cairo  is 
spread  out  beneath,  and  as  far  as  the  eye  can  see  are 
mosques  and  palaces  and  gardens,  with  the  gleaming 
Nile  and  the  trackless  desert  beyond.  In  the  great  waste 
of  yellow  sand,  at  the  end  of  a  long  palm-bordered 
road,  the  Pyramids  of  Ghizeh  and  the  Sphinx,  lying  lonely 
vast  and  mysterious,  are  clearly  visible,  with  the  sub- 
urbs of  Heliopolis  and  Helouan  to  the  left. 

But  more  important  matters  than  looking  at  views 
required  attention  just  then.  First  of  all,  we  were 
marched  by  companies  to  the  barrack-rooms  to  hang 
up  our  equipment.  Directly  this  had  been  done,  we 
fell  in  on  the  square  and  unloaded  the  baggage-wagons 
which  had  begun  to  arrive.  It  was  nearly  dusk  before 
the  last  one  rumbled  under  the  archway. 

In  point  of  comfort  the  Citadel  Barracks  left  a  good 
deal  to  be  desired.  They  were  scarcely  fit  for  anything 
but  storehouses.  The  rooms  were  stuffy  and  ill-ven- 
tilated, and  had  obviously  been  designed  by  somebody 
with  very  primitive  notions  of  what  was  wanted.  After 
our  comprehensive  experience,  however,  we  had  by  this 
time  stopped  expecting  to  come  across  good  barracks 
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anywhere.  Still,  there  was  a  well-appointed  sergeants' 
mess,  and  I  also  had  the  luck  to  secure  a  bunk  to  myself. 
It  was  only  about  ten  feet  by  twelve,  but  it  was  better 
than  nothing. 

We  were  not  given  much  time  to  settle  down  in  our 
new  quarters  as  the  general  (who  appeared  in  a  hurry 
to  make  our  acquaintance)  sent  a  message  that  night 
to  say  he  would  inspect  us  at  6.30  the  following  morning. 
For  this  purpose  we  marched  from  the  Citadel  through 
the  town  to  the  Kasr-en-Nil  Barracks  adjoining  the 
Nile  Bridge.  The  inspection,  however,  only  lasted 
twenty  minutes,  and  by  seven  o'clock  we  had  left  the 
parade. 

During  the  summer  months  there  is  a  garrison  order 
in  Cairo  that,  except  when  on  duty,  the  troops  are  not 
to  leave  barracks  until  sunset.  However,  I  had  a 
chance  of  exploring  the  town  that  afternoon,  as  Captain 
Paget  sent  me  to  the  pay-office  with  some  documents. 
I  made  the  most  of  my  opportunities  ;  and  as  soon  as 
my  business  had  been  completed,  I  began  a  tour  of 
inspection  on  my  own  account.  Despite  the  hot  sun, 
it  was  well  worth  the  trouble,  while  the  electric  tram- 
ways, which  traverse  the  principal  thoroughfares,  saved 
a  good  deal  of  walking.  One  that  I  entered  by  chance 
took  me  out  to  the  Shubra  Avenue.  This  is  a  long 
broad  road,  shaded  with  sycamores  and  fringed  with 
villas  and  palaces.  As  the  car  turned  into  it,  the  Khedive 
dashed  up  in  a  carriage,  attended  by  barefooted  syces, 
who  ran  ahead  with  wands  in  their  hands  shouting  to 
the  populace  (whom  they  addressed  as  sons  and  daugh- 
ters of  unmentionable  animals)  to  clear  the  way .    Coming 
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ck,  I  stepped  for  a  few  minutes  into  the  Ezbekiyeh 
Gardens,  adjoining  Shepheard's  Hotel,  where  a  concert 

iHas  being  given  by  the  band  of  an  Egyptian  regiment. 
After  we  had  got  properly  settled  down  I  made 
many  sight-seeing  excursions  in  Cairo.  With  its  old- 
world  streets,  its  mosques  and  bazaars,  its  museums 
and  palaces,  there  can  be  no  more  interesting  city  any- 
where. At  first  three  or  four  members  of  the  mess 
would  set  out  together  and  share  a  dragoman.  As  the 
tourist  season  was  over,  there  were  plenty  of  these 
individuals  anxious  to  proffer  their  services.  A  British 
sergeant  is  looked  upon  by  them  as  a  millionaire.  The 
moment  a  couple  of  us  left  barracks  we  would  be  sur- 
rounded by  a  ragged  picturesque  throng  lustily  clamour- 
ing for  the  honour  of  personally  conducting  us.  "  You 
come  with  me,  sah,"  one  would  shout.  "  Me  quite 
high-class  guide."  "  Him  no  good — him  dam  rascal !  " 
would  declare  a  second.  "  Me  teetotal  chap,  sah.  Got 
recommendation  from  Lord  Kitchener,"  would  add  a 
third,  pushing  his  way  through  the  gang.  Of  course, 
the  only  thing  to  do  was  to  strike  a  bargain  with  the 
first  man  and  trust  to  luck.  Bargaining  with  the 
natives  of  Egypt  is  a  difficult  matter.  They  generally 
begin  by  wanting  a  king's  ransom.  However,  when 
they  see  that  they  are  not  going  to  get  it  they  be- 
come more  moderate.     Still,  whatever  they  undertake 

lUfco     accept,     they     always     demand     backsheesh     in 

'Addition. 

The  best  method  of  getting  about  Cairo  is  on  a  donkey. 

IHRows  of  these  animals,  clipped  and  starred  until  they 
look  like  zebras,  stand  at  every  street  corner.     Their 
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attendants  are  even  more  persistent  than  the  drago- 
mans. The  first  time  I  set  off  for  an  excursion  of  this 
sort,  it  was  in  company  with  Colour-sergeant  Bostock. 
Directly  we  left  the  Citadel  a  swarm  of  donkey-boys 
rushed  up,  bellowing  for  patronage.  "  Me  spik  English. 
My  donkey  spik  English,  too  !  "  declared  the  first  one. 
"  My  donkey  run  like  hell,  sah !  Him  win  beauty 
prize  !  "  shouted  another,  while  a  third,  not  to  be  out- 
done, suddenly  thrust  his  quadruped  between  my  legs 
and  bodily  hoisted  me  across  its  back.  Then  all  the 
young  devils  began  to  belabour  its  flanks,  while  one  of 
them  caught  hold  of  its  tail,  which  he  appeared  to  regard 
as  a  rudder,  and  we  trotted  down  the  path,  followed  by 
an  admiring  throng  clamouring  to  be  rewarded  with 
piastres.  During  our  progress  through  the  streets,  a 
small  boy  ran  in  front  of  us,  ordering  everybody 
to  make  way  by  rudely  addressing  them  as  "  sons  of 
pigs." 

The  Egyptian  donkeys  are  excellent  specimens, 
sturdy,  sure-footed  and  swift,  and  cover  the  ground  at  a 
surprisingly  rapid  pace.  What  always  astonished  me 
about  them,  though,  was  the  crowd  of  small  boys  and 
girls  I  would  see  running  for  miles  after  a  tourist  thus 
mounted  and  importuning  him  to  reward  their  efforts 
with  backsheesh.  They  would  follow  a  galloping 
donkey  when  the  thermometer  was  almost  at  boiling- 
point,  and  not  turn  a  hair.  Apparently,  however,  it 
takes  a  lot  of  sun  to  penetrate  an  Arab  skull.  I  re- 
member, for  example,  once  riding  sixteen  miles  across 
the  desert  on  a  camel  from  Ghizeh  to  Sakkhara.  It 
was  one  of  the  hottest  mornings  of  the  year.     Yet,  for 
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very  step  of  the  way  a  little  shrimp  of  a  native  hung 
on  to  the  stirrup,  and  when  I  bestowed  a  piastre  on 

jlbim  at  the  end   of  the  journey  he  was  as   pleased  as 
Punch. 

During  our  stay  in  Cairo  a  good  many  natives  were 
employed  as  orderlies,  etc.,  to  assist  the  military  staff 
in  the  garrison  offices.  How  on  earth  some  of  them 
secured  their  billets  it  is  difficult  to  imagine,  since 
nobody  was  supposed  to  be  eligible  who  did  not  possess 
a  fluent  knowledge  of  English.  Occasionally  the  lack 
of  such  knowledge  led  to  misunderstanding.  Thus,  the 
colonel  of  a  battalion  of  the  Middlesex  Regiment  which 
had  just  arrived,  is  said  to  have  once  despatched  a 
telegram,  reading — "  Middlesex  wants  1,000  rations 
this  afternoon."  Instead  of  the  rations,  however,  he 
received  the  following  letter  from  an  Arab  clerk : — 

IB  "  Honoured  Sir,  estimable  telegram  to  hand,  but  not 
understood.  Male  sex  I  know  well ;  ditto,  female  sex. 
Middle  sex,  however,  not  familiar.  Please  send 
pecimen." 


CHAPTER   XXVI 
In  Quarters  at  Cairo 

WE  spent  three  months  at  the  Citadel,  and  then 
moved  to  the  Kasr-en-Nil  Barracks.  The 
change  was  certainly  one  for  the  better,  and  we  were 
much  more  comfortable  in  our  fresh  quarters.  The 
Kasr-en-Nil  Barracks  stood  near  the  centre  of  the  town, 
not  far  from  the  British  Agency  and  the  Khedive's 
Palace.  They  were  very  large,  with  big  lofty  rooms, 
and  furnished  accommodation  for  two  battalions. 
Perhaps,  what  we  appreciated  most  about  them  was 
their  proximity  to  the  Nile.  It  was  only  a  step  to  the 
river  bank,  and  an  early  morning  swim  was  a  pleasant 
and  refreshing  experience  in  which  we  had  not  been 
able  to  indulge  at  the  Citadel. 

But  the  proximity  of  the  Kasr-en-Nil  Barracks  to  the 
river  had,  all  the  same,  a  certain  disadvantage.  This 
was  that  it  caused  them  to  be  full  of  mosquitoes.  Every 
evening  these  pests  swarmed  up  from  the  banks  in 
myriads  and  fattened  upon  us.  We  were  new  arrivals,  and 
thus  offered  them  fresh  blood.  The  nets  that  we  hung 
over  our  bed-cots  afforded  very  little  protection,  since 
they  always  found  a  way  through  the  meshes.  The  flies, 
too,  were  just  as  bad.     In  fact,  I  think  they  were  worse 
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Mosquitoes  and  flies,  however,  are  two  of  the  plagues 
of  Egypt  which  nothing  will  stamp  out.  Some  men 
U  suffered  terribly,  and  their  faces  would  swell  to  such  an 
extent  that  they  could  not  adjust  the  chin- straps  of 
their  helmets. 

I  The  British  force  in  Cairo  was  a  big  one,  and  repre- 
sented all  branches — cavalry  (at  Abbassieh,  on  the  edge 
of  the  desert),  artillery,  and  infantry.  As  there  were 
very  few  garrison  guards  to  be  found,  duty  was  light. 
Each  unit  in  the  command,  however,  had  to  take  its 
turn  to  furnish  a  picquet  which  patrolled  certain  thorough- 
fares as  soon  as  retreat  had  sounded.  The  special  work 
IHof  this  body  (on  which  I  was  employed  once  a  month 
regularly)  was  to  arrest  any  soldier  who  showed  signs  of 
having  had  too  much  beer.  If  I  marched  back  to  bar- 
racks without  any  victims.  Sergeant  Jannaway,  who 
met  us  at  the  entrance,  looked  horribly  disappointed. 

II  really  think  nothing  pleased  him  more  than  to  have  a 
dozen  prisoners  committed  to  his  care. 
"  Bah  !  "  he  would  growl,  when  we  returned  empty- 
handed,  "  What's  the  good  of  you  chaps  ?  You  don't 
keep  your  eyes  open.  No  discipline  !  " 
IH  Still,  there  was  work  for  the  picquet  sometimes.  Thus, 
one  evening  as  I  was  starting  back  a  native  policeman 

I  rushed  up  and  reported  that  there  was  a  disturbance 
between  soldiers  and  Arabs  to  be  quelled  in  an  adjoining 
cafe.  According  to  his  story,  half  a  dozen  murders  had 
already  been  committed.  We  hurried  off  at  the  double, 
and  found  what  looked  like  a  pitched  battle  in  progress. 
Everything  was  uproar  and  confusion.  All  the  riff-raff 
of  Cairo  had  assembled,  and  it  was  as  much  as  we  could 
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do  to  force  an  entrance.  When  we  got  inside,  the  room 
resembled  a  shambles.  Mirrors  were  smashed  to  atoms, 
and  tables  upset  in  all  directions.  Blood,  too,  was 
flowing  freely.  A  number  of  our  men  were  laying  about 
them  right  and  left  with  their  belts,  while  a  mob  of 
Arabs  were  attacking  them.  An  officer,  who  appeared 
on  the  scene,  ordered  me  to  post  the  picquet  at  the  door 
and  prevent  anybody  leaving,  while  an  armed  party 
separated  the  combatants.  The  natives  were  then 
handed  over  to  the  police,  and  the  members  of  the 
garrison  marched  back  to  barracks  under  escort. 

On  the  matter  being  enquired  into  the  next  morning  it 
was  found  that  the  original  cause  of  the  disturbance  was 
a  pot  of  beer  which  an  Arab,  full  of  rum  and  truculence, 
had  upset.  It  may  have  been  an  accident.  Perhaps 
it  was.  He  had,  however,  refused  to  buy  a  fresh  one, 
and  had  also  added  insult  to  injury  by  calling  the  soldier 
to  whom  the  beer  belonged  an  "  Infidel  Pig."  There- 
upon the  latter  had  retaliated  by  knocking  over  his  cup 
of  coffee.  This  naturally  did  not  have  a  pacific  effect. 
In  the  argument  that  followed  the  other  troops  sup- 
ported their  comrade,  and  the  natives  naturally  enough 
did  the  opposite.  When  one  of  them  pulled  out  a  knife 
the  row  commenced  in  earnest. 

The  episode  had  serious  results,  for  the  authorities 
took  a  grave  view  of  it.  The  natives  were  dealt  with 
by  civil  process  ;  and  the  proprietor  of  the  cafe  had  his 
licence  endorsed.  All  those  whom  the  picquet  had 
arrested  were  tried  by  court-martial,  and  awarded  a  long- 
term  of  imprisonment.  One  man,  convicted  (but  on  no 
very  clear  grounds)  of  being  a  ringleader,  got  twelve 
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months  ;  and  a  colour-sergeant  was  reduced  to  the  ranks. 
He  had  nothing  to  do  with  the  business.  As,  however, 
he  had  been  in  the  place  when  the  trouble  began  he  was 
held  responsible  for  not  quelling  it.  The  fact  is,  the 
authorities  rather  lost  their  heads.  A  victim  was  wanted, 
and  here  was  one  handy.  I  heard  the  president  of  the 
court-martial,  a  fiery  Dragoon  officer,  declare  that  an 
"  example  "  had  to  be  made.  Quite  so.  Still,  it  would 
have  been  more  to  the  point  to  have  made  an  "  example'* 
of  the  right  person.  Discipline  is  one  thing  :  but  injus- 
tice is  another. 

In  the  autumn  of  the  year  when  the  weather  became  a 
little  cooler  we  had  a  brief  experience  of  desert  life,  as  a 
musketry  camp  was  formed  at  Gebel-el-Ahusar,  between 
Cairo  and  Abbassieh.  A  little  later  on  we  began  prac- 
tising route  marching,  and  would  sometimes  go  as  far 
as  the  Pyramids.  To  get  there  meant  crossing  the  river 
and  tramping  some  ten  miles  along  a  broad  dusty  road 
which  begins  at  Bulak.  The  road  is  very  interesting, 
and  runs  past  a  number  of  palaces  and  the  Zoological 
Gardens.  For  the  greater  part  of  its  length  it  is  shaded 
by  lebbek  trees  which  offer  a  welcome  protection  from  the 
sun.  Near  the  village  of  Gizeh  it  leaves  the  Nile  bank 
and  turns  inland,  going  through  an  agricultural  district, 
the  last  few  hundred  yards  being  uphill. 

The  first  time  we  visited  the  Pyramids,  a  halt  was 
called  on  reaching  them  and  permission  was  given  for 
anybody  who  wanted  to  do  so  to  make  the  ascent.  Hot 
and  tired  and  dusty  though  we  were,  everybody  jumped 
at  the  chance.  Scorning  (much  to  their  annoyance) 
the  proffered  help  of  the  Arabs  who  wanted  us  to  employ 
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them,  we  clambered  up  to  the  summit  of  the  Great  Pyra- 
mid of  Cheops.  There  is  no  particular  difficulty  in  doing 
this,  as  the  rugged  stone  blocks  forming  its  sides  are 
full  of  crevices  that  furnish  plenty  of  foothold.  Still, 
the  business  is  rather  a  long  one  and  we  were  glad  enough 
to  get  to  the  top.  This  is  a  small  plateau,  450  feet  from 
the  ground  and  there  is  not  room  on  it  for  more  than  a 
dozen  at  a  time,  accordingly,  while  the  summit  was 
occupied  the  rest  of  us  sat  on  the  ridges  and  endeavoured 
to  get  cool. 

A  wonderful  spectacle  is  to  be  secured  from  the  top 
of  the  Great  Pyramid.  Towards  the  south  stretches  the 
Lybian  Desert,  with  the  smaller  pyramids  of  Sakkhara, 
Darshur,  and  Abousir  showing  their  rugged  crests  above 
the  distant  horizon.  On  turning  to  the  east,  how- 
ever, the  yellow  waste  of  sand  is  replaced  by  a  broad 
belt  of  cultivated  ground,  with  the  silvery  Nile  twisting 
among  clumps  of  palms.  Just  across  the  river  are  the 
mosques  and  minarets  of  Cairo ;  and  a  magnificent  pano- 
rama of  the  City  of  the  Caliphs  spreads  itself  out  along 
a  background  of  hills.  Near  the  base  of  the  Great 
Pyramid  is  the  Sphinx,  rising  lonely,  vast,  and  mysteri- 
ous from  the  desert  solitude.  f  | 

During  our  stay  in  Cairo  I  once  joined  a  sergeants' 
picnic  and  visited  the  Pyramids  and  Sphinx  under  more 
comfortable  conditions.  Thus,  instead  of  walking  there, 
we  travelled  by  the  electric  tram  which  (much  to  the 
disgust  of  the  cabmen)  takes  one  all  the  way  for  a  few 
coppers.  After  a  capital  luncheon  at  the  Mena  House 
Hotel,  we  felt  disposed  to  make  the  ascent.  This  time 
we  resolved  to  do  things  in  style,  and  accordingly  ac- 
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cepted  the  services  of  the  attendant  Bedouins.  The 
Sheikh  of  the  gang,  through  whom  such  negotiations 
have  to  be  conducted,  told  off  three  brawny  Sons  of  the 
Desert  to  each  of  us.  Then,  at  a  word  from  him,  a 
couple  of  Arabs  gripped  our  arms  and  hauled  us  from 
step  to  step  by  main  force,  while  a  third  pushed  and 
prodded  the  most  prominent  portions  of  our  anatomy 
from  behind.  As  if,  however,  this  were  not  enough  help, 
another  Bedouin  attached  himself  to  each  party,  and, 
following  at  a  respectful  distance,  called  out  encourag- 
ing messages,  such  as  "  Cheer  up,  capting.  Hooray  ! 
IKOn  top  dam  soon  !  "  When  finally  we  did  get  to  the 
■^summit,  puffing  and  panting  from  our  exertions,  this 
last  member  wanted  more  backsheesh  than  anybody 
else. 
IB  On  returning  to  the  level,  some  of  us,  including  Ser- 
geant-major Randall,  Colour-sergeant  Bostock,  and 
myself  drove  another  bargain  with  the  Sheikh  and  hired 
camels  for  a  ride  across  the  desert  to  Sakkhara,  where 
there  are  plenty  of  other  pyramids.  This  was  a  most 
interesting  expedition  and  well  worth  the  money  it  cost 
us.  The  heat,  however,  was  terrific,  and  when  we  came 
to  the  river  at  Bedrashen  we  stripped  and  plunged  in, 
regardless  of  the  assurances  of  the  dragoman  accom- 
panying us  that  it  swarmed  with  crocodiles.  We  were 
much  too  hot,  however,  to  care.  All  that  we  wanted 
just  then  was  to  get  cool. 

At  Bedrashen,  which  is  a  small  fellahin  village  com- 
posed of  little  more  than  mud  huts,  we  had  had  enough 
of  our  camels.  Accordingly,  we  handed  them  over  to  the 
dragoman,  and  finished  the  journey  by  train.     On  the 
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way  back,  however,  we  got  out  to  have  a  look  at  Helouan. 
This  is  really  a  suburb  of  Cairo,  from  which  it  is  distant 
about  fifteen  miles.  It  stands  on  the  edge  of  the 
desert,  in  an  artificial  oasis,  and  is  a  popular  winter 
resort. 

Cairo  is  an  expensive  garrison  in  which  to  live.  This 
is  especially  the  case  for  officers,  and  how  on  earth  im- 
pecunious subalterns  manage  to  make  both  ends  meet 
there  is  a  mystery.  The  only  things  at  all  cheap  are 
cigarettes  and  tram  fares.  All  the  other  requirements  of 
a  soldier  appeared  to  cost  twice  as  much  as  they  did  in 
Gib.  or  Malta.  After  settling  for  the  "  chits  "  which  I 
ran  up  with  the  caterer,  I  seldom  had  a  halfpenny  at  the 
end  of  the  month  with  which  to  bless  myself.  Yet  by 
this  time  I  was  a  full  sergeant,  drawing  25.  M,  per  diem. 

To  make  a  purchase  in  a  Cairo  bazaar  is  a  long  and 
exhausting  job.  It  means  a  considerable  amount  of 
haggling,  as  the  Oriental  proprietors  always  begin  by 
demanding  three  times  as  much  as  they  are  eventually 
prepared  to  accept.  However,  there  is  one  tariff  for 
the  tourist,  and  another  one  for  the  soldier.  A  big  busi- 
ness is  carried  on  in  the  sale  of  "antikkas."  These  are 
alleged  antiquities,  imported  by  the  shipload  from  Bir- 
mingham. I  remember  one  of  our  subalterns  buying  a 
mummified  cat,  which  a  picturesque  Bedouin  swore  by 
the  Beard  of  the  Prophet  and  on  a  whole  boxful  of 
Korans  had  been  dug  up  from  the  sand  under  the 
Pyramids.  While  the  new  owner  was  proudly  exhibiting 
his  treasure  in  the  officers'  mess  that  evening  it  broke 
in  half,  and  was  found  to  be  stuffed  with  the  previous 
day's  newspaper. 
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Where  officers  are  concerned,  Cairo  must  be  an  excep- 
tionally pleasant  garrison  in  which  to  be  quartered,  as  an 
immense  amount  of  entertaining  is  practised  there. 
Balls,  dances,  receptions,  theatricals,  picnics,  and  river- 
trips,  together  with  race-meetings  and  gymkhanas,  etc., 
are  continually  being  held.  The  chief  centre  for  open- 
air  sport — such  as  polo,  tennis,  golf,  etc. — is  Ghezireh. 
This  is  just  across  the  Great  Nile  Bridge.  When  a 
race-meeting  was  held  the  garrison  used  to  turn  up  in 
full  strength.  The  Khedive,  with  a  bevy  of  Pashas  and 
civilian  big-wigs,  would  patronize  the  Grand  Stand,  and 
lots  of  visitors  always  came  out  from  Shepheard's  and 
similar  establishments  in  motor-cars  and  dog-carts.  Of 
course  we  always  made  a  point  of  backing  one  of  our 
officers'  mounts.  I  seldom  had  any  luck  myself  ;  but 
some  of  the  mess  were  always  spotting  winners  and  would 
return  from  Ghezireh  with  a  pocketful  of  money.  The 
chief  punter  among  us  was  Sergeant-major  Randall.  I 
think  he  devoted  as  much  attention  to  studying  the 
odds  as  he  did  to  studying  the  drill-book.  He  once  gave 
me  a  tip.  It  was  not,  however,  worth  very  much,  as 
the  animal  (on  which,  and  in  accordance  with  his  advice, 
I  put  half-a-sovereign)  finished  absolutely  last  in  a  field 
of  twenty. 

The  gymkhanas  held  by  the  officers  in  the  grounds  of 
the  Khedivial  Sporting  Club  were  also  very  entertaining 
functions  to  watch.  Camel  and  donkey  races,  with 
Arab  competitors,  were  always  included  in  the  pro- 
gramme. As  when  their  jockeys  could  not  win  by  fair 
means  they  would  attempt  to  do  so  by  foul,  the  result  was 
sometimes  a  free  fight. 


CHAPTER   XXVII 
Off  to  Cape  Town 

THERE  is  no  fixed  period  of  service  in  any  particular 
garrison.  The  average  length  of  time,  however,  is 
two  years.  Accordingly,  we  were  somewhat  astonished 
when,  just  twelve  months  from  the  day  we  landed  in 
Egypt,  orders  arrived  for  us  to  embark  once  more.  Our 
new  station  was  to  be  Capetown.  We  were  not  over- 
joyed at  the  prospect.  To  begin  with,  we  had  no  parti- 
cular desire  to  leave  Egypt ;  and,  then,  if  we  had  to  do 
so,  we  would  much  rather  have  gone  to  India.  Per- 
sonally, I  should  have  been  quite  satisfied  to  stop  where  I 
was.  Cairo  may  possess  drawbacks  ;  but  it  has  many 
solid  advantages.  I  should  also  have  welcomed  a  spell 
at  Khartoum. 

The  War  Office,  however  does  not  consult  the  wishes 
of  a  battalion  as  to  where  it  shall  be  quartered.  Perhaps 
this  is  just  as  well,  since,  if  it  did  so,  some  stations — 
such  as  Aden  and  Mauritius — would  come  off  rather 
badly. 

The  ranks  of  Cumberlands  had  several  men  who  knew 
from  personal  knowledge  what  soldiering  in  South  Africa 
was  like.  According  to  their  verdict,  it  was  a  far  from 
pleasant  garrison.     To    hear   them    talk,   indeed,   the 
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country  did  not  possess  a  single  good  point.  Colour- 
sergeant  Bostoek,  a  veteran  of  the  Boer  war,  was  specially 
emphatic  as  to  the  unpleasant  experiences  awaiting  us. 
IB  '*  It's  a  hell  of  a  country,"  he  declared,  "  and  a  horrible 
climate.  When  you're  not  half  roasted,  you're  half 
frozen.  It's  always  one  or  the  other.  As  for  the  Boers 
and  Kaffirs,  well,  there's  nothing  to  choose  between  *em. 
IBAn  Arab's  a  gentleman  compared  with  either.  And,  then, 
the  beer  isn't  worth  drinking.  Yet,  they're  got  the  neck 
to  want  threepence  a  glass  for  it !  The  Dutch  tobacco 
is  just  as  bad.     Only  fit  for  ostriches." 

"  What's  Capetown  like  ?  "  I  enquired,  anxious  to 
•'  draw  "  him  further. 

"  Wouldn't  be  found  dead  in  it." 

"  Any  special  reason  ?  " 

"  Plenty.  To  begin  with,  it's  very  expensive  ;  and, 
then,  it's  very  unhealthy.  All  the  time  you're  there 
you're  either  in  debt  or  in  hospital." 

My  batman,  Cobb,  whom  I  hurried  off  to  consult,  was 
not  much  more  encouraging.  In  fact,  the  only  thing 
for  which  he  had  a  good  word  to  say  was  some  stuff 
called  "  Cape  Smoke,"  which  appeared  to  be  a  particu- 
larly potent  kind  of  brandy. 

"  First-class  tipple.  Gives  you  such  a  head  the  next 
morning  that  you  can't  put  on  your  helmet !  "  he  ob- 
served with  a  reminiscent  grin. 

Still,  I  gathered  other  opinions  that  were  less  unfav- 
ourable. Thus,  Sergeant  Kemp,  who  had  spent  two 
years  in  the  Colony,  seemed  delighted  at  the  prospect 
of  returning.  He  was  anxious  to  settle  down  there  and 
become  a  farmer  when  his  military  service  should  be 
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completed.  Several  ex-non-coms,  had  done  so,  he  told 
me,  and  were  amassing  fortunes.  This  may  have  been 
true  enough,  but  I  never  met  anybody — outside  the 
offices  of  an  emigration-agent — ^who  had  come  across 
them. 

Naturally  enough  when  the  time  came  to  start,  we 
travelled  the  longest  possible  way  to  our  destination. 
Trust  the  War  Office  for  that !  Thus,  instead  of  entrain- 
ing to  Suez  and  sailing  via  the  Red  Sea  and  Indian 
Ocean,  we  went  by  the  Mediterranean  and  Atlantic. 
But  the  voyage  was  not  uninteresting  for  we  stopped  at 
several  places  en  route.  First  of  all,  we  took  a  draft  to 
Cyprus,  and  then  went  on  to  Alexandria  and  Malta. 
The  operation  of  coaling  was  carried  out  at  Las  Palmas. 
It  was  a  long  and  dirty  job,  and  when  it  was  finished  there 
were  several  hours'  work  in  cleaning  up  the  ship.  A  thick 
carpet  of  black  dust  covered  the  decks,  and  everybody 
had  to  turn  to  and  lend  a  hand  in  swabbing  and  restoring 
them  to  their  virgin  whiteness.  The  officers,  except 
for  the  subaltern  of  the  watch,  took  the  opportunity  of 
going  ashore.  Nobody  else,  however,  was  permitted 
to  leave  the  ship,  and  armed  sentries  were  posted  at  the 
gangways.  Still,  notwithstanding  all  their  care,  three 
adventurous  spirits  got  off  disguised  as  coalheavers 
and  were  brought  back,  full  of  rum,  by  some  Spanish 
police  just  before  we  left.  As  a  result  of  this  little 
escapade,  they  were  court-martialled  and  given  a  term 
of  imprisonment. 

As  a  member  of  the  sergeants'  mess  I  travelled  more 
comfortably  than  I  had  expected.  This  was  because 
we  made  a  bargain  with  the  chief  steward,  by  which, 
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[n  return  for  a  pound  a  head,  we  were  given  what  was 
ordinarily  the  second-class  smoking-room  for  our  exclu- 
sive use,  and  also  had  our  meals  and  slept  there.  The 
steward  must  have  done  rather  well  over  the  transac- 
tion, as  he  netted  at  least  £50.  Still,  it  was  worth 
the  money  to  us,  since  we  avoided  the  horrors  of  the 
crowded  troop-deck. 

The  weather  was  very  hot,  and  all  ranks  lay  about 
under  the  awnings  gasping  for  breath.  The  pitch  boiled 
and  bubbled  in  the  seams,  and  one  could  scarcely  touch  a 
bit  of  metal.  After  the  first  few  nights  permission  was 
given  to  sleep  on  deck.  This,  however,  was  a  limited 
boon,  as  at  daybreak  the  swabbers  would  appear  and 
drive  everybody  below.  It  was  a  choice  between  that 
and  getting  drenched  with  salt  water. 

The  washing  accommodation  on  board  was  disgrace- 
ful and  would  have  caused  the  steerage  passengers  in  an 
emigrant  ship  to  mutiny.  It  consisted  of  one  small  room 
which  held  perhaps  a  dozen  at  a  time.  As,  too,  it  was 
only  open  for  an  hour  in  the  early  morning  half  the 
troops  never  got  near  it.  A  big  canvas  tank  had  accord- 
ingly to  be  rigged  up  amidships,  and  this  was  used  as  a 
general  bath,  while  the  rest  of  us  capered  about  and  had 
the  hose  pipe  turned  on  us.  If  a  primitive  method  of 
getting  clean  it  was  at  any  rate  an  effective  one. 

The  ceremony  of  "  Crossing  the  line  "  made  an  agree- 
able break  in  the  monotony  of  the  voyage,  and  was 
observed  in  due  form.  After  dinner  on  the  appointed 
day  the  pioneer-sergeant  rigged  up  a  big  canvas  bath, 
which  was  filled  with  water,  and  fixed  above  a  hatch. 
Lcross  this  stretched  a  plank,  having  a  chair  balanced 
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in  the  centre.  Sergeant  Jannaway,  disguised  with  a 
long  beard  and  tow  wig,  masqueraded  as  Father  Nep- 
tune. For  his  chief  assistants  he  had  the  services  of 
Messrs.  "  Nobby  "  Clark  "  Tug"  Wilson,  and  "  Topper  " 
Brown.  Since  practically  the  entire  battalion  was  eligi- 
ble to  pay  homage  at  Neptune's  Court,  and  there  was  a 
tendency  to  shirk  the  honour,  it  became  necessary  to 
exercise  selection.  While  we  all  crowded  round  to 
watch  the  fun,  his  Majesty's  lieutenants  would  dart 
among  the  crowd  and  forcibly  seize  a  victim.  Having 
borne  him  off  in  triumph  to  the  operating  chair,  he  would 
then  be  handed  over  to  Father  Neptune,  by  whom, 
after  being  well  lathered  with  a  mop  head  and  given  a 
couple  of  scrapes  with  a  razor  fashioned  out  of  a  piece 
of  hoop  iron,  he  would  suddenly  be  tilted  backwards 
and  sent  sprawling  into  the  tank.  Before  long  there 
were  a  dozen  men  splashing  about  in  this,  and  as  it  was 
the  coolest  spot  on  board  they  showed  no  hurry  to  leave. 
An  unrehearsed,  but  much  appreciated  incident  was 
supplied  by  a  recruit  who  struggled  so  vigorously  while 
on  the  plank  that  he  capsized  Sergeant  Jannaway  as 
well  as  himself. 

Once  we  had  passed  the  Equator  and  were  in  southern 
latitudes  the  temperature  dropped  perceptibly.  There 
was  also  a  marked  absence  of  twilight.  This  made  the 
evenings  somewhat  long.  Fortunately,  the  weather 
continued  good.  But  the  voyage  was  very  monotonous. 
It  seemed  as  if  it  would  never  end.  Still,  early  one  morn- 
ing, the  welcome  cry,  "  land  ahead  !  "  rang  out  from  the 
bridge.  This  naturally  caused  tremendous  excitement, 
and   everybody   rushed   on   deck.     At   first,   however, 
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nothing  could  be  seen,  but  the  usual  tumbling  waste  of 
water,  and  we  reluctantly  decided  that  it  was  a  false 
report.  Then,  just  as  we  were  going  back  to  our  ham- 
mocks, a  bank  of  fog  suddenly  disappeared  and  a  rugged 
strip  of  coast  loomed  up  in  the  far  distance. 

An  hour  later  it  was  clearly  visible ;  and  by  breakfast 
time  we  were  well  within  sight  of  Robben  Island. 

It  was  not,  however,  until  twelve  o'clock  that  the  pro- 
peller ceased  revolving,  and  the  transport  swept  round 
the  peninsula  and  dropped  anchor  in  Table  Bay.  The 
spectacle  here  spread  out  before  us  was  a  singularly 
impressive  one.  A  blaze  of  sunshine  in  a  vivid  blue 
sky  filled  the  atmosphere.  Straight  ahead  rose  the 
unique  flat-topped  summit  of  Table  Mountain,  barren 
and  rocky,  with  a  mass  of  cloud  hanging  above  it. 
On  either  side  were  verdant  tree-covered  hills.  Between 
their  flanks  stretched  the  city,  nestling  in  crescent  form 
along  the  shelving  shores  of  the  harbour.  At  one  end 
was  the  suburb  of  Sea  Point,  and  at  the  other  were  the 
l^voods  of  Maitland  Flats. 

IH  We  had  expected  to  go  to  Wynberg  Camp,  on  the 
outskirts  of  Capetown.  A  staff  officer,  however,  brought 
word  that  the  battalion  was  to  proceed  to  the  Main 
Barracks  instead.  When  he  heard  the  news,  Colon r- 
Ifcergeant  Bostock  looked  a  little  glum.  I  enquired  what 
was  the  matter  with  the  quarters  allotted  us. 

"  You'll  know  soon   enough,"  he   muttered   darkly. 

If  they're  not  any  better  than  they  were  the  last  time  I 

w  'em.  Heaven  help  us  !  " 

Remembering   the   colour-sergeant's    habitual   pessi- 

ism,  I  declined  to  be  discouraged.     No  barracks,  I  felt, 
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could  be  worse  than  a  transport ;  and,  however,  uncom- 
fortable these  were,  they  at  least  promised  a  bed  in 
which  to  sleep  and  a  roof  over  our  heads. 

The  disembarkation  was  rather  a  long  process  ;  and 
it  was  five  o'clock  before  we  were  out  of  the  ship  with 
our  baggage  and  had  formed  up  along  the  quay.  A 
gang  of  Kaffirs  and  Hottentots,  who  had  come  to  load 
the  wagons,  were  more  nuisance  than  they  were  worth. 
They  were  a  light-fingered  set,  too,  and,  unless  watched 
carefully,  would  slip  off  with  anything  on  which  they 
could  lay  their  thievish  hands.  Fortunately,  the  lin- 
guistic Cobb  possessed  a  smattering  of  the  language,  and 
was  up  to  all  their  tricks. 

"  Hambra  wena  ch'che .'  '*  he  growled,  prodding  with 
the  butt  of  his  rifle  a  stalwart  native  who  was  showing 
too  much  interest  in  our  property.  "  Skellum,  voetzaack  !  " 

Astonished  to  hear  a  rooinek  (red  coat)  speaking  a 
tongue  he  understood,  the  other  dropped  a  kit-bag  as 
if  it  were  a  lump  of  red-hot  coal,  and  promptly  joined 
his  companions  at  a  safe  distance. 

The  work  was  long  and  fatiguing.  Still,  it  was  com- 
pleted at  last.  All  being  then  ready.  Colonel  Oswald 
cantered  to  the  head  of  the  column,  drew  his  trusty 
sword,  and  nodded  to  the  big  drummer.  Bob  Jordan 
hitched  up  his  leopard's  skin,  crossed  his  sticks  in  the 
air  and  brought  them  down  with  a  resounding  thump, 
while  the  band,  which  was  waiting  for  the  signal,  burst 
into  a  rousing  quick-step.  As  we  filed  through  the  dock 
gates,  and  emerged  into  Adderley  Street,  a  mob  of 
Kaffirs  followed  us.  What  seemed  to  impress  them  more 
than  anything  else  was  the  dignified  manner  in  whic:h 
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the  drum-major  flourished  his  staff.  Evidently  they 
considered  him  of  much  greater  importance  than  the 
colonel. 

Adderley  Street  is  a  fine  well-planned  thoroughfare, 
stretching  from  the  harbour  almost  to  the  base  of  Table 
Mountain,  flanked  by  good  shops,  hotels,  and  public 
buildings.  It  is  a  very  busy  street,  with  a  curious  mix- 
ture of  English  and  Dutch  occupation  side  by  side 
Evidence  of  this  is  visible,  not  only  in  its  architecture, 
but  in  its  traffic  as  well.  Of  this  latter,  there  is  every 
imaginable  variety,  from  motor  and  taxi-cabs  down  to 
tram-cars  and  lumbering  ox-wagons.  The  population, 
too,  is  remarkably  cosmopolitan.  Natives,  of  course, 
predominate  ;  but  there  are  also  Uitlanders  and  Boers, 
Frenchmen,  Germans,  Russians,  and  Poles,  together 
with  Hindus,  Malays,  and  Chinamen.  The  Malay  ele- 
ment in  Capetown  is  chiefly  conspicuous  for  its  gaudy 
attire.  The  Kaffirs  and  Hottentots,  on  the  other  hand, 
have  a  strong  objection  to  wearing  more  clothing  than 
is  absolutely  necessary. 

Half-way  up  Adderley  Street  we  turned  to  the  left, 
past  the  Opera  House  and  Volunteer  drill-hall,  and  then 
took  a  road  to  the  right.  A  few  steps  along  this  brought 
us  to  the  Main  Barracks.  When  I  saw  them,  I  under- 
stood the  reason  of  Colour-sergeant  Bostock's  disap- 
proval. It  was  well  founded,  for  the  accommodation 
was  certainly  the  worst  I  had  ever  met. 

The  premises,  which  were  to  serve  as  our  home  after  a 
long  and  uncomfortable  voyage,  consisted  of  four  big 
two-storied  blocks,  standing  on  the  edge  of  a  gravelled 
square,  with  thick  stucco-covered    walls    and    narrow 
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windows.  The  rooms  held  100  men  apiece  ;  and  were 
dark  and  dismal,  and  carefully  built  to  shut  out  as  much 
light  and  air  as  possible.  They  had  no  fireplaces  or  gas, 
and  were  lit  by  dim  oil  lamps.  The  floors  were  full  of 
holes,  and  rats  scampered  across  the  bed-cots.  What 
was  far  worse,  however,  was  that  the  wood  panelling 
swarmed  with  vermin. 

But  the  various  regimental  institutions  were  no 
better.  The  canteen  and  library,  for  example  were 
particularly  unattractive  ;  and  the  sergeants*  mess 
was  so  small  that  we  had  to  do  without  a  billiard 
table.  There  was  only  one  wash-house  for  the  entire 
battalion,  and  this  was  pushed  away  in  a  corner.  As 
for  baths,  whoever  planned  the  barracks  had  appar- 
ently never  heard  of  such  things.  Certainly,  none 
were  provided.  The  general  condition  of  the  place, 
indeed,  was  so  bad  that  shortly  after  we  took  it  over, 
the  authorities  granted  a  sum  of  £12,000  for  the 
purpose  of  re-modelling  it.  All  the  "  re-modelling  " 
it  got,  however,  at  the  time  of  which  I  speak,  was  a 
fresh  block  of  officers'  quarters  and  a  new  roof  on  the 
chapel. 

During  the  first  month  we  spent  in  the  Main  Bar- 
racks six  men  deserted.  My  only  surprise  is  that  the 
number  was  not  sixty.  The  colonel  tore  his  hair, 
called  the  offenders  a  "  pack  of  King's  bad  bargains," 
and  plaintively  enquired  of  the  adjutant  "  what  the 
devil  the  damned  fellows  meant  by  it  ?  "  A  little 
reflection,  however,  would  have  convinced  him  that 
the  men  would  not  have  taken  this  serious  step  unless 
driven  to  it.     Soldiers   are   anything  but   fastidiovis. 
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Nor  do  they  expect  to  live  in  palaces.  Still,  they  do 
consider  themselves  entitled  to  a  little  ordinary  com- 
fort. 

One  great  drawback  to  "  soldiering  "  in  Capetown 
was  the  high  cost  of  everything.  Cairo  was  expensive 
enough,  certainly,  but  Capetown  was  far  worse. 
The  smallest  coin  in  common  use  was  a  "  tickey," 
or  threepenny  bit.  Even  a  Kaffir  would  turn  up  his 
nose  if  offered  a  penny.  Hotel  bar  tariffs  were  prohi- 
bitive for  anybody  under  the  rank  of  a  sergeant-major; 
and  a  decent  seat  at  a  theatre  or  music-hall  left 
next  to  nothing  out  of  a  week's  pay.  On  account 
of  the  Customs'  duty,  English  tobacco  was  beyond 
our  pockets.  We  had  to  smoke  Boer  brands,  or 
nothing.  When  "  Tug  "  Wilson  was  seen  puffing  a 
cigar  in  Adderley  Street  one  day  a  policeman  very 
nearly  arrested  him  on  suspicion  of  having  committed 
a  robbery. 

Garrison  duty  was  very  light.  The  general  in 
command  happened  to  be  an  officer  who  did  not  make 
a  fetish  of  sentry-go.  Beyond  the  barrack  guard, 
there  were  only  two  others  that  had  to  be  found.  These 
were  respectively  at  Government  House,  and  the 
Castle.  This  latter  is  an  old  Dutch  building  of  con- 
siderable historic  interest.  But  if  there  was  not  much 
sentry-go  there  was  plenty  of  route-marching.  In 
fact  there  was  more  than  enough  to  please  some  of  us. 
The  direction  we  usually  followed  was  up  the  Kloof 
Road  to  Camp's  Bay  and  back  by  Sea  Point.  For 
field-days  we  generally  went  to  Maitland  Flats,  a  large 
expanse  of  scrub-covered  ground  where  skirmishing 
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could  be  practised.  The  slopes  of  Table  Mountain 
also  got  their  fair  share  of  attention  from  us,  and 
we  clambered  up  the  Lion's  Rump,  Signal  Hill,  or 
the  Devil's  Peak  regularly  once  a  week.  When  the 
battalion  had  done  this  a  few  times,  we  were  ordered 
to  march  the  whole  way  round  the  mountain. 

A  specially  hot  morning  was  chosen  for  the  purpose. 
Parading  at  8.30  a.m.  we  set  off  up  the  Kloof  Road, 
and  went  first  of  all  to  Hout's  Bay.  There  we  had  a 
couple  of  hours'  rest  and  a  much-wanted  meal  of 
bread  and  cheese  by  the  roadside.  Then  the  bugles 
sounded  the  fall-in  again,  and  we  tramped  across  the 
veld  to  Wynberg  Camp.  From  this  place  we  began 
the  return  journey,  getting  back  to  quarters  just 
before  seven  o'clock.  As  the  total  distance  covered 
was  thirty  miles,  this  was  not  bad  going. 


CHAPTER    XXVIII 
Soldiering  in  South  Africa 

WE  were  not  sorry  when  shortly  after  Christmas 
the  battaHon  had  orders  to  move  to  Wynberg 
Camp.  Any  change  from  Main  Barracks  was,  we  felt, 
one  for  the  better.  Hence  we  left  Capetown  gladly 
enough,  and  set  off  "on  trek  "  with  light  hearts  along 
the  ten  miles  of  dusty  road  that  had  to  be  covered.  Of 
course,  we  could  perfectly  well  have  gone  by  train. 
Troops,  however,  are  always  expected  to  march  when 
possible.  In  the  opinion  of  generals  and  colonels  (who 
are  invariably  mounted  on  such  occasions)  walking 
exercise  has  an  educational  value. 

The  road  to  Wynberg  runs  past  a  succession  of 
villages,  some  of  which  have  distinctly  English  names. 
Among  these  are  Maitland,  Claremont,  Kenilworth, 
Woodstock,  and  Mowbray.  Others,  however,  such  as 
Rondebosch  and  Stellenbosch,  are  purely  Dutch.  Dur- 
ing the  Boer  War  the  last-named  place  was  the  scene 
of  a  standing  camp,  to  which  any  officer  who  did  not 
happen  to  be  required  in  the  field  (or  who  had  not  dis- 
tinguished himself  there)  was  attached  for  an  indefinite 
period.     Hence  arose  the  expression  "to  be  Stellen- 
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bosched,*'  that  is,  to  be  put  out  of  the  way.  However, 
the  "  Stellenbosched  "  warriors  got  just  as  many  medals 
as  anybody  else. 

On  passing  Rondebosch  we  caught  a  glimpse  of 
Groot  Schuur,  once  the  residence  of  Cecil  Rhodes  and 
now  occupied  by  the  Premier  of  Cape  Colony.  It  is  a 
typically  Dutch  house,  with  a  pillared  "  stoep,"  or 
verandah,  and  a  gabled  roof.  Shortly  afterwards  the 
village  of  Wynberg  was  reached,  and  the  blare  of 
bugles  and  brisk  tapping  of  drums  that  fell  on  our  ears 
told  us  that  we  were  approaching  the  camp.  Accord- 
ingly the  band  struck  up,  and  we  swung  along  with 
fresh  vigour. 

Wynberg  Camp  is  charmingly  situated,  and  covers 
a  considerable  tract  of  ground  forming  a  spur  of  Table 
Mountain,  near  the  Government  vineyards  at  Con- 
stantia.  The  district  is  well  wooded,  and  the  road  up 
to  the  military  lines  is  through  a  leafy  avenue  of  oaks 
and  elms.  The  garrison  there  is  a  small  one,  as  the 
bulk  of  troops  in  South  Africa  are  quartered  in  Natal 
and  the  Orange  River  Colony.  The  accommodation 
consists  of  huts  and  tents.  Owing  to  the  limited  number 
of  huts,  most  of  the  troops  have  to  live  "  under  can- 
vas "  all  the  year  round.  Except  in  winter  (when 
heavy  rains  and  furious  dust  storms  sweep  over  the 
camp  for  weeks  together)  there  is  no  particular  hard- 
ship about  this. 

The  woods  surrounding  the  camp  were  said  to  be 
infested  by  snakes.  We  never  saw  any,  however, 
except  once.  On  this  occasion  a  man  was  rather 
badly  bitten.     He  was  a  cockney  recruit,  and  went  to 
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pick  up  a  cricket  ball  that  had  fallen  among  some 
stones. 

"  Hullo,  sergeant,"  he  called  out,  "  here's  a  blooming 
big  worm  !     See  me  catch  it  by  the  tail.'* 

Before  I  could  warn  him,  the  "  blooming  worm " 
(which  happened  to  be  a  viper)  had  coiled  itself  round 
his  arm  and  buried  its  fangs  in  his  wrist.  As  he  shook 
the  creature  from  him,  I  flattened  its  head  with  a  lump 
of  rock.  Then  a  couple  of  us  hurried  the  sufferer  off 
to  the  hospital.  By  the  time  we  got  there  he  was  in  a 
state  of  collapse.  The  doctor,  however,  told  us  we  had 
probably  saved  his  life  by  compelling  him  to  walk,  as 
this  prevented  the  poison  spreading. 

Not  far  from  the  camp  was  the  military  prison.  This 
was  a  substantial  stone  building,  with  a  high  wall  round 
it,  where  the  black  sheep  of  the  garrison  expiated 
offences  against  discipline.  The  chief  warder  in  charge 
ranked  as  a  warrant  officer,  and  his  subordinates  as 
sergeants.  Once,  when  the  staff  were  short-handed,  I 
had  to  serve  a  week  there  in  the  capacity  of  assistant- 
warder.  It  was  not  a  pleasant  job,  and,  although  I 
got  extra  pay  for  it,  I  was  glad  enough  to  return  to 
ordinary  duty. 

While  we  were  at  Wynberg  that  summer  a  case  of 
small-pox  occurred.  In  order  to  check  the  disease,  the 
medical  authorities  decided  to  vaccinate  everybody, 
including  the  camp-followers.  The  latter  consisted 
of  a  host  of  Kaffir  sweepers  and  cleaners,  together  with 
a  number  of  Malay  washerwomen.  All  the  natives 
submitted  readily  enough,  since  they  knew  that  other- 
wise they  would  be  turned  out  of  camp.     Still,  accord- 
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ing  to  the  hospital  orderly,  one  "  coloured  lady," 
known  as  Aunt  Sally,  did  raise  an  objection  at  first.  It 
appears  that  when  she  was  ushered  into  the  doctor's 
presence  and  told  to  prepare  herself  she  shook  her 
woolly  head. 

"  For  de  lord's  sake  don't  touch  my  arms,  Massa 
doctor,"  she  protested.  "  I  has  to  do  my  washing  with 
dem." 

"  All  right,"  said  the  medico.  "  Your  leg  will  do 
just  as  well.     Come  along." 

"  Darkey  '*  shook  her  head  again. 

"  No,  Massa,  not  my  legs.  I  has  to  use  dem  to 
bring  de  wash-baskets  to  camp." 

"  Well,  where  would  you  like  to  be  done  ?  "  demanded 
the  doctor. 

Aunt  Sally  looked  thoughtful,  and  considered  the 
problem.  Then  she  suddenly  looked  up  with  a  grin 
like  a  slit  in  a  letter-box. 

"  Well,  Massa,"  she  returned,  "  seems  to  me  I  works 
so  hard  that  I  nebber  has  much  of  a  chance  to  sit 
down." 

During  a  part  of  our  stay  at  Wynberg  a  mounted  in- 
fantry camp  was  formed.  Together  with  a  dozen 
picked  men  I  was  sent  into  Capetown  one  day,  to  bring 
back  a  draft  of  horses.  They  had  just  been  landed  from 
South  America,  and,  after  their  long  voyage,  were  de- 
cidedly frisky.  The  first  thing  they  did,  on  being 
brought  ashore,  was  to  kick  up  their  heels  in  the  air, 
and  make  a  dash  for  freedom.  Before  I  realized  what 
had  happened  a  number  of  them  were  tearing  down 
Adderley    Street,    followed    by    half    the    population. 
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However,  with  the  help  of  some  Kaffirs  we  caught  them 
at  last,  and  got  into  the  saddle.  But  this  was  only  the 
beginning  of  our  troubles,  since  the  newcomers  evinced 
a  strong  disinclination  to  being  ridden.  They  bucked 
and  jumped  as  if  they  were  in  a  circus  ring.  None  of 
us  could  stick  on  for  more  than  a  minute  or  two.  It 
was  a  case  of  dismounted  infantry  with  a  ven- 
geance ! 

Yet,  although  we  did  manage  eventually  to  get  astride 
our  fiery  untamed  mustangs  and  trot  off  in  some  sort 
of  order,  another  catastrophe  soon  occurred.  I  had 
just  began  to  congratulate  myself  on  my  prowess  as  a 
cavalry  leader  when  we  swept  past  the  Grand  Parade, 
where  a  squad  of  Volunteers  were  at  drill.  The  next 
moment  my  mount,  followed  by  a  dozen  others,  dashed 
into  the  group,  scattering  them  in  all  directions.  I 
could  not  stop  to  apologize  or  enquire  if  we  had  done 
any  damage,  as  our  studs  were  beyond  control  and 
were  tearing  along  like  Derby  winners.  Fortunately, 
the  ten  miles  of  hard  road  took  some  of  the  devil  out 
of  them  ;  and  the  camp  was  reached  without  further 
mishap.  The  Volunteer  colonel,  however,  was  very 
angry,  and  wrote  to  the  Wynberg  commandant,  ex- 
pressing the  opinion  that  we  should  all  be  tried  by 
court-martial.  I  believe  he  thought  we  had  upset  his 
men  on  purpose. 

"  Soldiering "  at  Wynberg  had  several  points  to 
commend  it.  At  any  rate,  one  slept  in  clean  fresh 
air,  and  woke  up  amid  healthy  surroundings.  There 
were  no  garrison  guards  ;  and  as  soon  as  the  morning 
parade  was  finished  we  had  the  rest  of  the  day  to  our- 
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selves.  This  was  given  up  to  cricket  or  football,  or  to 
making  excursions  to  Muisenberg,  Constantia,  and 
Simon's  Town,  etc.  The  civilian  residents,  too,  were 
very  hospitable,  and  in  return  for  invitations  to  the 
camp-fire  concerts  and  band  performances  that  we 
held  every  Saturday  evening  they  subscribed  gener- 
ously to  our  sports'  funds. 

The  sergeants'  mess  was  established  in  a  bungalow. 
As  we  had  good  accommodation  there,  we  used  to  give 
monthly  dances.  These  functions  were  sometimes 
attended  by  the  Boer  farmers  living  in  the  district, 
and  they  would  turn  up  with  their  wives  and  daughters. 
At  first  the  ladies  were  rather  bashful,  and  would 
scarcely  stir  from  their  chairs.  When,  however,  they 
came  to  know  the  rooineks  (as  they  called  us)  a 
little  better,  and  perceived  that  we  had  no  fell  designs 
towards  them,  they  were  friendly  enough.  On  one 
occasion,  too,  the  mess  launched  out,  and  hired  the 
Volunteer's  drill-hall  at  Capetown,  for  the  purpose  of 
giving  a  ball.  This  was  a  somewhat  elaborate  affair. 
Colonel  Oswald  and  all  the  officers  attended  ;  and  the 
programme  was  not  concluded  until  nearly  five  o'clock 
in  the  morning.  With  the  special  train,  supper,  and 
decorations,  it  cost  us  about  thirty  shillings  a  head. 
However,  we  did  not  grudge  the  expense,  for  we  en- 
joyed ourselves  thoroughly. 

But  if  there  was  play  at  Wynberg,  there  was  work  as 
well.  The  business  of  "  soldiering  "  was  not  neglected. 
Far  from  it.  A  particularly  rigorous  week,  for  example, 
was  spent  on  manoeuvres.  These  were  carried  out  in 
the  neighbourhood  of  Simon's  Town,  fifteen  miles  from 
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the  camp.  The  first  day's  march  was  to  Muisenberg, 
on  the  seacoast.  When  we  got  there  we  had  an  hour's 
halt,  and  permission  was  given  to  strip  and  have  a  swim. 
In  a  couple  of  minutes  the  whole  battalion  had  un- 
dressed and  was  frisking  about  in  the  hot  sun  on  a  beau- 
tiful stretch  of  firm  silvery  sand.  It  was  low  tide, 
and  the  sea  was  a  couple  of  hundred  yards  from  the 
shore.  Presently  we  all  formed  up,  to  run  a  race. 
As  we  rushed  helter-skelter  up  to  our  knees  in  the  water 
there  was  a  sudden  cry  of  alarm  from  the  adjutant. 
Turning  round  hastily,  we  saw  a  Dutch  girls'  school,  all 
unconscious  of  our  existence,  walking  along  a  path 
to  the  left  and  coming  straight  towards  us.  It  was 
a  critical  moment  in  the  battalion's  history.  The  colonel 
however,  kept  his  nerve  and  shouted  an  order  for 
everybody  to  lie  down.  But  it  was  too  late.  We  had 
already  been  seen.  A  piercing  shriek  rent  the  air,  and 
the  next  moment  all  the  girls,  with  the  mistress  at  their 
head,  were  running  towards  some  rocks  as  fast  as  their 
legs  could  carry  them. 

From  Muisenberg  we  marched  another  six  or  seven 
miles  to  Simon's  Town,  where  a  camp  was  pitched  on  a 
plateau  at  the  top  of  a  hill  overlooking  the  harbour. 
We  spent  a  strenuous  week  there,  skirmishing  all 
over  the  adjacent  country,  attacking  and  defending 
positions  held  by  the  rest  of  the  garrison.  The  man- 
oeuvres were  watched  with  great  interest  by  the  Kaffirs 
living  in  kraals  among  the  kopjes.  They  seemed  dis- 
appointed, however,  that  no  bloodshed  resulted  from 
them,  and  that  when  they  were  completed  we  re- 
turned to  Wynberg  without  even  any  prisoners  of  war. 
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During  the  progress  of  each  day's  operations — gener- 
ally while  outpost-duty  was  being  practised — a  staff 
officer  would  visit  the  different  groups  and  question 
them  concerning  their  work.  Occasionally,  the  answers 
he  received  were  a  little  unexpected.  Thus,  I  remem- 
ber his  once  coming  to  a  spruit  (or  pool)  where  I  was 
in  charge  of  a  section. 

"  Now,   then,   does  any    man  here    know    what   a 
defile  is  ?  "  he  began,  anxious  to  test  our  knowledge. 

"  Yes,  sir,"  returned  a  young  hand  briskly.  "  A 
defile  is  two  men  belonging  to  *  D '  Company." 

The  examining-officer  glared.  Then  he  made  an- 
other attempt. 

"  And  what  is  a  van-guard  ?  " 

"  Squad  of  troops  in  charge  of  the  baggage- wagons," 
was  the  glib  response. 

On  getting  back  to  Wynberg  we  settled  down  to  the 
accustomed  routine.  The  month  was  February  and 
the  weather  was  still  very  hot.  Before  long,  however, 
the  rainy  season  commenced.  The  rain  fell  in  torrents 
from  morning  to  night,  and  the  ground  was  soon  con- 
verted into  a  sea  of  mud.  At  the  end  of  forty-eight 
hours  the  camp  was  little  better  than  a  swamp.  As 
may  be  imagined,  this  did  not  add  to  the  pleasures  of 
life  "  under  canvas."  But  the  dust  storms  that 
followed  the  rains  were  even  worse.  They  were  what 
the  troops  called — and  deservedly — the  "  absolute 
limit."  Thick  choking  clouds  of  swirling  dust,  driven 
by  furious  winds,  swept  through  the  tents  and  huts 
for  hours  together.  While  they  lasted  no  parades 
could  be  held,  as  it  was  impossible  to  keep  on  one's  legs. 
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The  bad  weather  continued  more  or  less  intermittently 
until  the  middle  of  September.  Then  the  rains  ceased 
abruptly,  the  dust-storms  went  somewhere  else,  and 
the  South  African  summer  returned. 


CHAPTER    XXIX 
Discharged  by  Purchase 

IT  was  about  this  time  that  I  came  to  a  momentous 
decision.  I  had  now  completed  nearly  seven 
years'  service,  but  had  never  given  the  matter  of  my 
future  more  than  a  passing  thought.  One  day,  how- 
ever, Captain  Paget  suddenly  broached  the  subject. 

"  Look  here,"  he  said,  "  you  must  make  up  your  mind 
soon.  If  you  don't  re-engage,  you'll  be  discharged  to 
the  Reserve  as  '  time-expired.'  What  are  you  going 
to  do  ?     Think  it  over." 

I  did  think  it  over.  There  were  three  separate 
alternatives  before  me.  One  was  to  wait  a  couple  of 
months,  and  then,  with  the  seven  years'  colour-service 
for  which  I  had  enlisted  duly  completed,  return  to  Eng- 
land and  join  the  Reserve.  After  careful  considera- 
tion, I  rejected  this  plan.  If  I  adopted  it,  I  should  not 
be  entirely  free  until  another  five  years  had  elapsed  ; 
and  during  this  period  I  should  have  to  perform  an 
annual  training  with  the  possibility  of  being  "  called- 
up  "  in  the  event  of  any  national  emergency.  A  second 
course  was  to  re-engage,  and  qualify  for  a  full  pension. 
But  to  do  so  would  mean  stopping  twenty-one  years 
in  the  army.     This  is  a  big  slice  out  of  a  man's  life, 
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and  the  utmost  pension  I  could  expect  as  a  non-com. 
was  only  half-a-crown  a  day.  Accordingly,  I  resolved 
to  adopt  the  third  alternative,  and  secure  my  "  dis- 
charge by  purchase."  To  do  so  would  cost  me  £18. 
It  was  a  good  deal  of  money  to  put  down,  but,  once  the 
sum  was  accepted,  the  authorities  would  have  no 
further  claim  upon  me. 

Having  arrived  at  this  decision,  I  went  to  see  Captain 
Paget  again. 

"  You  must  do  as  you  consider  best,"  he  said.  "  Still, 
I  think  it's  a  pity  to  leave  the  Service.  It's  sacri- 
ficing seven  years.  However,  if  you've  really  settled 
to  go,  I'll  speak  to  the  colonel  and  arrange  the  pre- 
liminaries." 

I  thanked  him,  and  then  went  off  to  inform  the 
sergeant-major.  He  heard  me  with  undisguised  dis- 
approval. In  fact,  he  began  by  appearing  to  doubt  my 
sanity. 

"  What,  going  to  purchase  your  discharge  ? "  he 
exclaimed.  "  You  must  be  off  your  nut !  Where's 
the  sense  of  it  ?     Are  you  fed-up  ?  " 

"  Not  exactly." 

"  Well,  then,  I  can't  account  for  it  any  other  way. 

Damme  !     I've  a  good  mind  to  order  you  to  hospital. 

You  should  be  in  the  observation- ward.     Touch  of  the 

sun,    I    expect.     Where's    your    gratitude  ?     Where's 

your  common  sense  ?     Think  what   the   Army's  done 

^^  for  you.     For  seven  years  you've  been  fed,  clothed, 

^B  housed,  paid,  drilled,  and  disciplined  ;   and  had  doctors 

^M  and  chaplains  simply  chucked  at  you,   whether  you 

^m  wanted  *em  or  whether  you  didn't.     You've  been  carted 
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about  the  world  like  a  lord.  You've  been  promoted. 
Some  day  you  might  even  be  a  colour-sergeant !  Look 
here,  come  along  and  have  a  peg  in  the  mess.  We'll 
talk  this  over  comfortably." 

But  despite  all  that  the  sergeant-major  said — and 
he  said  a  lot — I  was  firm  in  my  decision.  When  he 
saw  that  no  amount  of  argument  had  any  effect,  he 
changed    his    tone. 

"  Well,  perhaps  you're  right,"  he  said  reflectively. 
"  I've  sometimes  thought  of  chucking  the  Service  myself. 
I  would,  too,  if  it  weren't  for  my  pension.  Lord,  love 
a  duck  !  I'm  paid  less  than  a  blooming  bus-driver, 
and  I've  got  to  work  like  a  nigger.  Of  course,  I  have 
a  position.  The  recruits  think  more  of  me  than  they 
do  of  the  colonel.  Still,  if  I've  had  something  out 
of  the  Army,  the  Army  has  had  something  out  of  me  in 
return." 

This,  I  felt,  was  very  much  my  own  case.  The 
Army,  as  Sergeant-major  Randall  had  said,  had  fed 
and  clothed  and  lodged  and  drilled  and  disciplined 
me — and  all  the  rest  of  it — for  seven  years.  But,  on 
the  other  hand,  I  had  done  a  good  deal  of  strenuous 
work  for  the  same  period.  If  I  had  got  something 
out  of  the  Army,  the  Army  had  also  got  something  out 
of  me. 

A  discharge  by  purchase  is  an  "  indulgence,"  and 
cannot  be  claimed  as  a  right.  The  necessary  permission, 
however,  is  very  seldom  refused  if  an  adequate  reason 
is  given  for  adopting  such  a  course.  In  my  case  the 
preliminaries  were  soon  accomplished.  The  next  morn- 
ing I  attended  at  the  orderly-room,  and  submitted  a 
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formal  application.  Colonel  Oswald  asked  one  or  two 
questions.  As  he  saw,  however,  that  I  knew  my  own 
business  and  had  really  considered  the  matter,  he  put 
forward  no  objections.  But  a  vast  amount  of  red  tape 
had  to  be  unrolled  before  anything  else  could  be  done. 
First  of  all,  it  was  necessary  to  send  my  application 
to  the  general  commanding  at  Capetown. 

The  distance  between  Wynberg  and  Capetown  was 
nine  miles.  Apparently,  it  took  a  month  for  a  letter 
to  get  there  and  back.  Certainly,  nothing  more  was 
heard  until  this  interval  had  elapsed.  Then  I  was 
summoned  to  the  orderly-room  again,  and  required  to 
satisfy  the  colonel  that  I  possessed  a  ticket  to  England. 
Having  received  proof  on  this  point,  I  was  told  to  wait 
another  month.  Evidently,  the  authorities  wanted 
to  get  their  full  seven  years  out  of  me. 

Still,  I  did  not  have  to  perform  any  more  military 
duty,  as  I  was  given  a  pass,  with  permission  to  wear 
plain  clothes.  Accordingly,  after  making  Cobb  a 
present  of  my  kit,  I  left  Wynberg  Camp  and  moved 
to  a  boarding-house  at  Capetown.  After  three  weeks 
had  elapsed  I  began  to  think  the  general  must  have 
forgotten  my  existence.  I  was  wondering  how  to  jog 
his  memory,  when  one  day  I  got  a  telegram,  summoning 
me  to  the  camp.  I  hurried  off  there  by  the  next  train 
and  presented  myself  at  the  orderly-room. 

The  business  was  settled  in  a  few  minutes.  The 
colonel  announced  that  official  sanction  had  been  granted, 
and  that  I  had  now  merely  to  sign  a  certificate  to  the 
effect  that  I  had  no  claim  against  the  Army.  As  soon 
as  this  had  been  done,  he  handed  me  the  necessary 
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discharge.  From  that  moment  I  ceased  to  be  a  Soldier 
of  the  King.  I  had  "  Followed  the  Drum  "  for  the  last 
time. 

But,  every  now  and  again,  I  hear  it  still. 


Printed  by  Butler  &  Tanner,  Frome  and  London. 
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THE   TROOPER  POLICE  OF 
AUSTRALIA 

Medium  8vo,  cloth,  illustrated.    Price  los.  6d.  net. 

The  Daily  Chronicle  says  : — "  An  engaging  book,  telling  the  story  of 
the  trooper  police  of  Australia,  from  the  pen  of  Mr.  A,  L.  Haydon,  who 
has  thought  the  subject  so  well  worth  investigating  that  he  visited  the 
Conmionwealth  for  the  purpose,  spending  some  considerable  time  there 
in  travelling  through  the  different  States.  His  book  forms  a  chapter 
of  Australian  history,  valuable  to  the  student  and  thrilling  to  the 
general  reader.  Mr.  Haydon  has  done  his  work  admirably.  He  has 
apparently  read  every  available  document  in  the  police  archives  on  the 
subject,  and  he  has  gone  among  the  troopers  and  journeyed  over  the 
country  they  patrol  to  get  an  intimate,  first-hand  knowledge  of  their 
work." 

The  Aberdeen  Free  Press  says  : — "  A  history  full  of  thrilling  incidents 
and  wild  adventures.*' 

The  Outlook  says  : — "  The  work  of  the  trooper  police  in  running  the 
pest  to  earth  and  making  the  sparsely  settled  interior  as  safe  as  Sydney 
or  Melbourne,  is  an  exciting  record,  and  it  is  only  part  of  the  story  Mr. 
Haydon  has  to  tell.  His  book  should  find  a  ready  public  in  every  part 
of  the  Empire ;  in  Austraha  it  is  assured  of  a  warm  welcome.  It  is 
admirably  done." 

The  Saturday  Review  says  : — "  There  is  a  plethora  of  adventure, 
and  incidentally  there  is  the  tearing  away  of  the  romantic  veil  in  which 
the  bushranger  is  too  often  disguised.  The  real  heroes  of  the  bush- 
ranging  days  were  the  police,  and  that  fact  alone  would  tend  to  make 
Mr.  Haydon's  volume  worth  study." 

The  Nation  says  : — "  Mr.  Haydon  has  made  himself  master  of  the 
history  of  the  Australian  Police  Force,  from  the  earhest  times  down  to 
the  present  day  ;  and  as  he  writes  in  a  clear  and  forcible  style,  his  book 
is  both  interesting  and  authoritative.  It  is  a  capital  book  of  Adven- 
ture, as  well  as  a  contribution  to  the  history  of  Australia." 

The  Pall  Mall  Gazette  says  : — "  Here  is  a  book  that  contains  material 
enough  for  the  plots  of  a  dozen  novels  of  adventure  and  as  many  detec- 
tive stories.  It  is  a  new  chapter  of  our  colonial  history  that  was  well 
worth  writing,  and  Mr.  Haydon  is  to  be  congratulated  on  having  done 
his  work  so  well.     There  is  not  a  duU  chapter  from  cover  to  cover." 

The  Spectator  says  : — "  The  actual  historical  interest  of  the  work  is 
considerable,  notably  so  in  the  first  chapters,  and  we  may  term  it 
worthy  in  every  way  of  the  great  traditions  of  the  Australian  poUce." 
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BIG   GAME    HUNTING   IN 
CENTRAL  AFRICA 

Demy  8vo,  cloth,  illustrated.     Price  los.  6d.  net. 

The  Daily  Chronicle  says  : — "  Dr.  Dunbar-Brunton's  straightfor- 
ward, manly  volume  is  likely  to  be  of  great  service  to  any  one  meditating 
a  shooting  trip  in  North-East  Rhodesia,  containing  as  it  does  sound 
advice  from  a  sportsman  whose  good  fortune  it  has  been  to  live  in  one 
of  the  few,  and  ever  lessening,  •  backs  of  beyond,'  which  may  still  be 
truthfully  described  as  a  big-game  Paradise.  Besides  innumerable 
good  stories,  written  round  the  exciting  hunts  which  form  the  back- 
bone of  the  book,  there  are  comprehensive  chapters  dealing  with  the 
necessary  outfit  required  for  a  part  of  Africa  where  camel,  horse,  and 
mule  transport  is  unknown  ;  with  camp  hfe  in  the  bush ;  with  bush- 
craft  generally ;    with  good  health." 

The  Evening  Standard  says  : — "  For  the  man  who  proposes  to  spend 
three  or  four  months  shooting  big  game  in  North-West  Rhodesia,  we 
can  imagine  no  more  helpful  vade  mecum  than  this  book.  His  collec- 
tion of  '  trophies  '  at  the  end  of  that  time  should  be  large  enough  to  be 
actually  bewildering,  and  the  medical  hints  given  in  these  pages  will 
keep  him  in  splendid  condition.  ...  On  the  scientific  side,  the  book 
is  interesting  in  that  it  proves  the  value,  first,  of  bush  fires  in  destroying 
innumerable  insects  and  snakes ;  and,  next,  the  value  of  the  lion's 
colour  in  aiding  his  nocturnal  hunting.'* 

The  Pall  Mall  Gazette  says : — "  To  the  novice  hunter,  traveller,  or 
explorer  it  will  form  a  complete  encyclopaedia  ;  to  the  student  of  African 
fauna  the  life  histories  of  each  species,  not  only  animal,  but  reptile, 
bird,  and  fish,  will  convey  new  and  instructive  information  ;  to  the 
naturalist  in  general  it  will  be  an  intensely  engrossing  study ;  and  to  the 
general  reader  it  will  supply,  not  only  thrills,  but  stores  of  little-known 
and  fascinating  information.  On  every  page  will  be  found  something 
well  worth  the  reading.  The  illustrations  are  remarkably  fine.  It  is 
a  book  that  will  bear  reading  and  re-reading  and  re-reading  again." 

The  Outlook  says  : — "  Dr.  Brunton's  book  is  full  of  exciting  incidents 
of  the  kind,  and,  as  has  been  said,  it  presents  most  comprehensively  the 
practical  aspect  of  sport  in  the  '  big  game  paradise  '  under  notice." 
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(Uniform  with  The  Trooper  Police  of  Australia). 

FOURTH    IMPRESSION. 

THE  RIDERS  OF  THE  PLAINS 


BY 


With 


A.    L.    HAYDON. 

numerous   Illustrations.     Medium    8vo,    cloth, 
gilt   top,    10s   6d.   net. 


Y 

■t  PUBLISHER'S    NOTE. 

■r  It  is  a  remarkable  fact  that  to  a  large  section  of  the  public 
the  Royal  North-West  Mounted  Police  of  Canada  are  little  more 
than  a  name,  but  the  record  of  the  thirty-six  years'  service  of 
the  soldier-police  whom  Sir  John  Macdonald  created  is  too 
notable  to  be  relegated  to  the  obscurity  of  Blue  Books.  The 
story  of  the  Mounted  Police  is  bound  up  with  the  history  of  the 
great  North-West.  It  covers  a  long  period  of  conflict  with 
Indians,  smugglers,  thieves  and  desperadoes  of  various  descriptions 
and  ranges  in  its  scope  from  the  warm  and  fertile  wheat  and 
pasture  lands  of  Southern  Canada  to  the  bleak  inhospitable  Arctic 
coast. 

In  the  absence  of  any  authoritative  volume  on  the  subject,  Mr. 
Haydon  has  been  inspired  to  write  this  history  of  the  Force,  and 

Hhe  has  performed  his  task  excellently.  The  tale  he  unfolds  is 
one  that  glows  with  life  and  teems  with  romance  ;  it  is  one,  too, 
that  brings  a  quickening  of  the  pulse  in  the  reading.  For  his 
qualification  to  be  the  historian  of  the  Mounted  Police  Mr. 
Haydon  can  claim  a  close  acquaintance  with  the  corps.  He  has 
seen  the  wearer  of  the  scarlet  tunic  in  all  the  varied  phases  of 
Pohce  life,  in  barracks  and  on  the  open  prairie,  and  in  addition 
it  has  been  his  good  fortune  and  privilege  to  be  admitted  into  the 
confidence  of  the  Regiment.  He  has  thus  been  in  a  position  to 
acquire  exclusive  and  accurate  information.  All  official  records 
have  been  placed  generously  at  his  disposal.  Through  these, 
and  by  personal  and  intimate  contact  uith  officers  and  men,  he 
says,  "  I  have  come  to  realize  that  the  glamour  and  romance 
of  the  far  North-West  is  not  a  thing  of  the  past,  but  is  still  to 
be  read  between  the  hues  that  separate  '  I  have  the  honour 
to  report '  from  *  I  have  the  honour  to  remain*  in  regimental 
dispatches." 
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BOOKS    OF    HISTORICAL    INTEREST 
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Twenty-five  Years'  Soldiering  in 
Soutti  Africa. 

A  Personal  Narrative  by  Harry  Vernon  Woon,  late 
Captain  Cape  Mounted  Rifles.  With  Portrait  of  Author 
and  Illustrations.     Medium  8vo,  gilt  top,  14s.  net. 


The  Nortliward  Treli. 


The  Story  of  the  Making  of  Rhodesia.     By  Stanley  Portal 

Hyatt.     Illustrated  with  Maps  and  Photographs.    Medium 

8vo,  cloth,  gilt  top,  10s.  6^.  net. 

This  book  on  South  Africa  by  a  well-known  novelist  will  be  found  to  be  a 

work  of  considerable  importance.     It  has  been  written  from  an  intimate 

first-hand  knowledge  of  several  important  events  in  South  African  history, 

the  inwardness  of  which  has  been  a  cause  of  much  debate  in  England.     The 

story  of  the  Pioneer  Column  as  here  told  may  surprise,  but  it  can  be  accepted 

as  absolute  fact.     The  author  spent  a  number  of  years  in  South  Africa  ; 

he  knows  the  country  and  the  people  well,  and  has  associated  with  most 

of  the  notable  men  who  have  figured  in  the  history  of  Rhodesia. 


Tlie  Drama  of  Saint  Helena.  | 

(Saint  Heldne :    Les  Derniers  Jours  de  FEmpereur.)      By  ' 
Paul  Fremeaux.     Translated  from  the  French  by  Alfred 
RiEU,  B.A.   (Cantab.),  and  the  Author.      With  numerous 

Illustrations.     Demy  8vo,  cloth,  gilt  top,  10s.  M.   net.  I 

This  latest  work  on  the  great  figure  that  has  made  Saint  Helena  famous  ! 

is  by  a  man  who  has  made  the  subject  of  Napoleon  his  life  study.     The  I 

story  of  these  last  days  of  the  great  Emperor  has  never  been  told   with  j 

fuller  and  more  careful  knowledge  of  the  facts,  and  never  with  more  studied  i 

impartiality.     The  book  has  been  translated  into  several  languages,  and  it  | 
has  received  the  distinction  of  being  crowned  by  the  French  Academy. 

Men  of  the  Covenant.  || 

By  Alexander  Smellie,  D.D.    Medium  8vo,  cloth,  gilt  top,  ! 
7s.  6^.  net.                                                                [Seventh  Edition. 
In  this  edition  of  Dr.  SmeHie's  great  work,  nearly  a  hundred  additional 

pages  of  new  matter  have  been  included  ;   the  whole  book  has  been  re-set,  \ 

and  fine  illustrations  by  A.  Scott  Rankin  and  E.  A.  Pike  have  supplanted  \ 

the  old  drawings.  i 
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